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NOTICES 


OF 

“THE NECESSAKY' EXISTENCE OF GOD.’’ 


* 

“I consider Mr Gillespie’s work ota the argument, a priori, a valuable 
addition to the science of Natural Theology.” — Henry Lord Brougham, 
Author of “A Discourse of Natural Theology &e. kc. r 
' „ * « * 

“ I do not, I can assure Mr Gillespie, mean to flatter him, in saying, 1 
consider his work, on the Necessary Existence of Goo, among the very ablest 
specimens of speculative philosophy which this country has latterly ex- 
hibited.” — Sir William Hamilton, Baronet, Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. 

( 1 The author evinces a very intimate acquaintance and familiarity with 
this most perplexing topic; and, in dealing with it, manifests aft apparent 
ease which might sometimes almost be mistaken for passive indifference and 
want of interest in his subject. The style, too, is remark ab$ clear, natural, 
and peraMrsuous ; approaching as nearly, perhaps, to a perfectly colourless 
and djKhanous simplicity, as the very nature of the difficult and g^nerah 
terms, which enter so largely into the texture and composition of the argjw 
ment, would admit. It bears no inconsiderable resemblance to the concise, 
simple, and manly manner and models of the school in which it has obviously 
boCn formed — that of Locke, of Clarke, and of Butler; with a little affecta- 
tion, too, of the same antiquity. Nor is it by any means inconsistent with 
this commendation, that there should appear, in one or two passages, some 
degree of intricacy or obscurity : the singular circumstance, and one which, 
in the course of a careful perusal, often struck us, we confess, with some sur- 
prise is, that Mr Gillespie should^iave found it possible to crowd so much, 
on so abtruse a subject, intcT^he compass of so few words, and to remain, 
notwithstanding, in any measure intelligible. The only considerable fault 
which wc have to find with the style of the treatise, If indeed, on a point of 
such metaphysical nicety, and requiring so much of profound and passionless 
abstraction, it be a blemish, is the want of animation and enlivenment. Jt 



NOTICES. 


would seegi as if the thoughts and very language of the treatise had reposed 
so long in the stillness of the author’s mind, as to have clarified gradually to 
the last degree of pure and perfect transparency, but had acquired, withal, 
some degree of insipidity by stagnation.” — P atrick C. Macdougall, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

“ The subject to which Mr Gillespie’s work relates is truly profound, and 
the manner in which Mr Gillespie has treated it, reflects great honour on him. 
His work is most useful, not olily by the direct instruction it imparts respect- 
ing the Foundation of all Religion, but by the thoughts it suggests to every 
intelligent reader. J , 

“ Mr Gillespie has rendered good service in a cause so intimately connected 
with the best, the highest, the most enduring interests of man. His work 
has already been most useful.” — Rev. D. Dewar, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of the Marischal College, and University , Aberdeen. 

“ The remarkable argument of Mr Gillespie, as a specimen of a priori ' 
speculation, certainly claims to be ranked along with anything in British 
philosophical literature.” — Rev. John Tulloch, D.B., Principal and Prirna- 
rius Professor* of Theology , St Mary's College, St Andrews. 

“Mr Gillespie’s book I have read with great interest, as a new form of an 
argumenlfon the most profound of all subjects, the being of a God. It is a 
work of deep thought, and no common research. -— Mr Gillespie’s book is the 
production of in ingenious and a well-exercised mind. 

“Mr Gillespie is at perfect liberty to use my opinion in any he thinks 
r proper, for I ‘nave written nothing which I do not sincerely belief V— The, 
\ Right Rev. M. Russel, D.D., Si shop ofGlasgmv, Author of “ The Cohnectioi\ 
bf Sacred and Profane History &c. &c. •' 

“ I^iave no hesitation jn saying, that I consider Mr Gillespie’s work as one 
of the ablest, most ingenious, and best reasoned works, which have appeared, 
on the subject of Natural Religion — and that it is an important and season- 
able addition to the many valuable illustrations we possess of those ultimate 
truths in Theology on which the whole fabric of Revealed ^Religion rests.” 
■—Rev. John Brown, D.l)., Professor of Exenctical Theology in the United 
Presbyterian Church. 
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EDICATORY, 


To the Rkuit Honourable 

J-icorb YAi'-cmglj am aitir "ISnut*. 


My Lord, 


40, Melville Street, 
Edinburgh, July 17, 1863. 



T may bo in your Lordship’s recollection, 
that your Lordship once favoured me with 
a communication relating to my work, 

“The Necessary Existence of God.” — Your Lordship, 

» 

like some others distinguished in the field of theology, 
pronounced an opinion regarding the treatise of a 
highly gratifying description. 



x , THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 

From an address, “ To the Reader,” in the 
accompanying volume, your Lordship will learn what 
is the character and design of that Edition of the 
work in question, which is now to be presented to 
the public. 

In considering the subject of a Dedication, I had no 
great difficulty in arriving at the conclusion, that such 
an Edition, of such a work, should be ushered into public 
notice under distinguished patronage; and the name of 
your Lordship, as that of the right man to whom to 
apply, did at once — I might almost say naturally — occur 
to me. ( 

For, in< the first place, your connection, through the 
celebrated “Preliminary Discourse,” with the noble 
Subject of Natural Theology, is matter of that history 
which will not die. 

In the next place, it is to be considered that, the 
present Edition being destined for the Working Classes, 
no patron of the work could be more the right man in 
the right place than the long-tried friend of those 
classes. Who does not know of the invaluable services 
which your Lordship has bestowed in this direction? 



* THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. xi 

Who among us is ignorant of what you have ddhe in 
the cause of Educational improvements? — in the cause, 
indeed, of the elevation of the condition of the great 
body of the people, in all varieties of ways? 

But a third reason remains — a valid one, though it 
refers not to a particular, so much as a general con- 
sideration. You are one of our very great men. If 
your Lordship be unaware of the fact, only one of Her 
Majesty’s subjects can be in such ignorance. In the 
amazing multitude of your life-long pursuits — in the 
thoroughness with which you have prosecuted depart- 
ments, each of which (as, ex. gr., the improvement of 
our Legal Code) might have occupied the days of any 

m 

ordinary man; in a word, in your wondrous versatility 
of genius, in combination always with tho power o^ 
reaching to the bottom of a subject — your Lordship 
has had no compeer. In short, that your Lordship 
is one of the few very great men of our age, has been 
received as a historical fact. The nation has enshrine'd 
you in her great heart, as one of thoso men, who will 
stand out of the canvas, by reason of greatness, through 
all future time. 



xii THIS EPISTLE DEDICATOKY. 

Cotild I, then, taking everything into account, apply 
to a more suitable person than your Lordship, in look- 
ing around for the individual to whom this’ fourth and 
popular Edition of my work, on the Necessary Existence 
of God, should be dedicated? 

( 

1 remain. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 

and very humble Servant, 


WILLIAM GILLESPIE. 



TO THE HEADER. 


All the legal public, and a large portion of tho gene- 
ral community, arc aware that there was a long and 
keenly contested litigation, between the lessees of certain 
minerals iu*the estate of Torbauehill, — Messrs James 
Russel, & Son, of Blackbraos, and Arnotdale, — on the 
one hand; and, on the other, the proprietors of the said 
estate of Torbauehill, Mr and Mrs (lillespie. The world 
rang with the contest about the celebrated Torbauehill 
Mineral. This singular substance itself went everywhere, 
and with it went the rumours of the famous law-picas 
about it. • 

But till these law-pleas came to an end. They were 
ended by a compromise altered into by the litigants. 
The agreement alluded to was finally arranged on the 
11th January 1860. • 

At this time, Mr James Russel, Junior, of Arnotdale, 
(for Mr Russel, Senior, had died some two years pre- 
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TO THE HEADER. 


viously) and Mr Gillespie, of Torbanohill, were resolved 
that the past should be by them buried in oblivion, an 
endeavour being made to go on in all harmony, for the 
future. A resolution which Mr Gillespie can vouch was, 
on the part of his former opponent, adhered to most 
faithfully and honourably. In all subsequent intercourse, 
by correspondence, or otherwise, Mr Gillespie hall no 
reason to regret, but much reason to rejoice, that Mr 
Eussel and he had become friends. A correspondence 
of a very interesting kind took place between these 
gentlemen, regarding the improvement of the dwellings, 
and general condition, of the miners employed in the 
mines in Torbanehill; and Mr Gillespie can sincerely 
declare, that Mr Russel agreed, in the most friendly 
and cordial manner, to all that was suggested on that 
score. Mr Russel wrote to Mr Gillespie, in a way which 
shewed that he was far from insensible to the well-being 
of ‘that mining population, and had, indeed, carefully 
considered the matter in some of its special bearings. 
But Mr Russel’s lamented death, which took place ere 
the year 1860 f expired, put an end to the carryiug into 
effect of the proposals mutually entertained. 

But a special fact shews the nature of the relation, 
which, thenceforth, was to subsist between those two 


t Mr Knssel, Junior, died on the 31st October, 1860. 
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gentlemen — A fact which also shews how near to 
Mr Russel’s heart was the idea of acting for the benefit 
of the working classes. At the time of the compromise, 
the third edition of Mr Gillespie’s work, “ The Necessary 
Existence of God,” was all but out of print. Mr 
Russel knew this, and, in the most courteous and kind 
mafmer, he conveyed to Mr Gillespie the welcome in- 
formation that he would be happy to be at the cost of an 
Edition of the work in question ; and the following words 
were added in the hitter, to denote the precise destina- 
tion of the sum thus handsomely laid aside. “To 
“ bo applied in such a way as you (Mr Gillespie) may 
“ think best calculated to attain the object in view, — 
“ namely, ike bringing out of a good readable Edition, 
“ at a cheap price, foe the working classes.” 

Let but the commons hear this testament — + 

Let the working classes, in general — let the mining 
population in the Torbanehill district, in particular — 
ponder, and deeply reflect on this generous and noble 
consideration of Mr Russel for their welfare, in matters 
relating to their best interests, in this age of the dissolu- 
tion of old systems of thought, and of universal inquiry' 

f Weigh this place in the memorable speech of Mark Antony, in 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cicsar. The quotation is truly apposite. 
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into the reasons of all doctrines; and they will be satis- 
fied that they should receive the memory of Mr Eussel 
into their hearts, as one of their great benefactors. 

Edinburgh, 

15th May, 1803. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


THE FOURTH EDITION. 


No vitsj difference, going to the root of the matter, exists 
between the original exhibition of the “ Argument, a priori ” 
and that exhibition of it which is given in the present 
volume. But although no such vital difference exists, some 
non-essential differences there are, nevertheless. And that 
our readers may never be at a loss to know* where they 
stand, in reference to that precedent demonstration; there is 
subjoined, in an Appendix, the demonstration in question, 
exactly as it appeared in the first edition of the “ Argu- 
ment? See “ General Appendix to the Examination.” 

Some points of distinction will be readily observed, on com- 
parison of the two — the original, to wit, and the present — 
exhibitions of the demonstration. 

The differences, whether in matter or in manner — but 
in the manner rather than in the matter — will be found 
to be specifically adverted to, or virtually comprised, in the 
following summary. 



xviii ADVERTISEMENT TO 

First of all, to advert to the departure from the ancient 
title. The old title was, “An Argument, a priori:” whereas, 
the present exhibition of the demonstration is denominated, 
“ The Argument, a priori ” to the exclusion, as it were, of 
all other a priori methods. Whatever it might have been 
which suggested the unfortunate employment of the inde- 
finite ;f the truth of things really requires the adoption of 
the definite , article. “ There can be, substantially, but One 
way of exhibiting the demonstration/^ 

Again, the title, in the old exhibition of the demonstration, 
ran, “Argument, a priori , for the Being and Attributes of 
God:” whereas, the present title is in these wprds, “The 
“ Argument, a priori , for the Being and Attributes of A 
“ Great First Cause.” Whatever induced me to make 
the alteration now adverted to,|| it will, I believe, be con- 
ceded, that the words, “ The Being and Attributes of A Great 

First Cause?/’ as I have employed the words, compose un- 

* 

objectionable phraseology. 

% 

t I believe it was modesty. A very false modesty it was. 

X ¥« would here direct attention to tlio sections which introduce our 
Review of Dr Samuel Clarke’s well-known “ Demonstration.” Consider, in 
particular, § 3. 

|| Viewing things from a certain stand-point, a sufficient reason for the 
substitution exists. The reason might be gathered from a single considera- 
tion. According to respectable etymologists, God signifies Good — namely, 
the Good One. 1 And therefore, there is (according to such etymological 
view) a sort of tautology in the phrase, “Attributes of God: ” The term God 
would convey the idea of the principal attribute. For Goodness involves— 

1 It would seem that Horne Tooke took good care to advance nothing on the subject. 
The following is all I can find in the last edition (I860) of his notorious “ Diversions.” 
41 Oe-owed perhaps Gowed, written and pronounced Goon, which the Scotch pronounce 
‘ * aud write Gu.dk. P. 557. 
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Besides those changes in the language which our readers 
will perceive, on comparing the portions of the “ Argument,” 
cited in the “^Examination,” (and, of course, given at length 
in the “ General Appendix ” thereto,) with the corresponding 
places in that “Argument,” as in the present edition; there 
are changes of another description, which it may be well 
to specify here. 

What is now named a “ Division,” received, in the original 
edition, the title of “ Book.” * 

The “Sub-Proposition” in Part I, and the “Sub-Proposi- 
tion” in Part II., both in “Division I.;” were, severally, 

“ Scholium J.,” Part I., and “ Scholium II.,” Part II., in 
“ Book I.” The “ General Scholium” of the new exhibition 
appeared formerly as “Scholium fl.,” Part I. And the 
present “Corollary from Sub-Proposition” corresponds to 
what was “Scholium I.,” Part II. 

The passages which are distinguished as Prolegomena, 

at least, according to a certain school of philosophers, and theologians — 
Goodness involves, and at bottom comprehends in it, all Moral, or, at any# 
rate, all relative Moral Perfections. 1 Certain thoughtful men, if in posses- 
sion of that particular etymology, might therefore urge, that we jnust 
distinguish then : And when we would speak of demonstrating the Being 
and the Attributes, we must select a farther expression which does not imply 
the principal of the very Attributes to be demonstrated. 

For a (hesitating) repudiation of the derivation of God from Good, and 
for the suggestion of other possible — or impossible — etymons, see a very 
learned article (Art. I.) in the Edinburgh Review, for October, 1851. 

* “ It was the Opinion of tho Wisest of the Philosophers, * * That there is also in 
“ the Scale of Being a Nature of Goodness superior to Wisdom , which therefore measures 
“ and determines the Wisdom of God, as his Wisdom measures and determines his 
“ Will, and which the ancient Cabalists were wont to call "WD, a Crovm, as being the 
‘ ‘ Top, or Crown, of the Deity.” — Cudworth’s Eternal and Immutable Morality. Book I. 
c hap. iii. 



ex ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 
Demonstrations, Scholia, &c., were run together in the first 

c 

exhibition. The ground for the distinction existed in the 
language, without the application of any distinctive terms. 

The Scholium coming after the demonstration in Part I, 
and the Scholium coming after the demonstration in Part 
III, both in Division II., are new.f 
With these notifications mastered, no reader can be 
astray. * 

’Twa^ mentioned, in the “ Advertisement” to the preceding 
edition, that I had advanced to a branch of the subject not 
entered upon in the original; namely, to the great Attribute 
of Goodness, which, also, was, at length, demonstrated.^ I 
wish I could mention, here, (or any where,) that I am quite 
ready to publish the full results of my much pondering on 
the proper ultimate form for the strict a priori determina- 
tion of THE GREAT MORAL ATTRIBUTES OF JUSTICE — im- 
plying TftUENESS, or perhaps rather Truthfulness — or, 
Righteousness, and of Holiness. 

+ The latter of those two Scholiums is peculiar to this Edition. With 
regard to the former of the Scholiums, the “Advertisement to the Third 
Edition,” stated, that “ the Scholium” “ appears for the first time.” 

X See Advertisement to Third Edition , (p. 125.) 


Torbanehile, 
Whitsuntide , 1863. 
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It is ten years since the “Argument, a priori, for 
the Being and Attributes” first met the public eye: 
And it is three years since the issuing of the first edi- 
tion of th<? “ Examination,” which is a diffusion and 
defence of certain portions of the reasoning occurring in 
its predecessor. 

Erom the many highly favourable opinions, expressed 
by persons whose authority is entitled to mu^h weight, 
which hate been communicated to the author, he feels 
very confident as to the ultimate result of his under-, 
taking, to establish the necessary existence of COD. 
Whatever misgivings the author may have had as to 
the reception which his mode of treating his subject 
might meet with ; he never allowed himself to have any 
misgivings as to the goodness of his cause, generally or 
particularly: generally*, or as to the being of a God; 
particularly, or as to the applicableness and validity of 

f This General Preface is given, here, almost w T ord for word as it appeared 
in the 3rd edition (1843.) A few alterations, there are indeed;— several of 
which the reader, at a glance, will perceive. 
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a prion reasonings in reference to that momentous 
topic. The age we live in is certainly the age of a 
certain kind of superficialness. Much ground is indeed 
gone over, hut then little of the ground is thoroughly 
explored ; men rather knowing that there are many 
sciences, and having at command a few commonplaces 
with regard to each, than caring to be complete pro- 
ficients in any one branch of knowledge. But notwith- 
standing this circumstance, the author has now no un- 
easiness as to the fate of his production. The age is 
superficial, but there are many, and there are brilliant, 
exceptions to the general rule: And it is very fortunate 
that no age receives those impressions which are to be 
lasting, and to influence the sentiments of posterity, from 
any but the more profound thinkers. The skimmers 
over the surfaces of things may make various, noises, of 
various loudnesses, as they pass along, but in a short 
' while all trace of them is vanished. 

.The author, then, anticipates that ere long a great 
change will take place in the public mind* in relation to 
the question of the fitness and value of the species of 
reasonings employed in this volume. ’Tis beyond all 
question, that a priori reasonings on subjects out of the 
mathematical sciences have descended to a low point in 
the general estimation, though it is equally certain, that 
at a former period such reasonings used to occupy a 
very high and conspicuous position. But there arc 
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signs that better treatment is awaiting argumentation 
from the necessity of the case for a Great First Cause.f 

The immediate consequences, or rather the concomi- 
tants, of a change so ardently desired, would be the fol- 
lowing — to specify no more at present. First, a sudden 
stop in the tune of your mere a posteriori men. We 
should no longer have thrust iuto our hands whole vol- 
umes of anatomy , botany, natural history, astronomy, 
and what not? called, in virtue of an exceedingly small 
sprinkling of other matter, treatises on Natural Theo- 
logy; we should no longer, 1 say, have such thrust upon 
us as containing tho only sound arguments to bo met 
with, for proving the first grand article of all religion. 
We should no longer, therefore, be told that the infinity\ 
and the unity of the Divine Nature cannot he made out. 
A second consequence, or concomitant, would be the 
quick disappearance of speculative, or avowed, atheism. 
A consummation, however devoutly to be wished for, whicS 
has never been brought about under the long, presumptu-' 
ous reign of the oracular-response-uttering Magnates (the 
true DU Majores) of the Experimental School. 

Who does not at once perceive of what mighty con- 
sequence it were to have the mouth of avowed specu- 

t The author is firmly persuaded, that that good time prophesied of in 
the text has come. The dark day was long, but light has shone forth at last. 
— How much of the alteration in the state of things is due to these labours, 
it is not for us to say. 

X This word is here taken in the popular, that is, the loosest, acceptation. 
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lative atheism closed for ever ? Have not the very bad 
kinds of practical atheism too often been prone to seek 
shelter under the wings of theoretical atheism? To 
live in all respects as if there were no God : There- 
fore, to wish most anxiously that there were no God : 
Therefore, to confirm one-self in saying that there is 
no God: — Are not these not unfrequently bound together 
as links in the same dreadful chain ? 

There are too many persons among us who are not 
properly aware of the alarming progress which Infidelity, 
Infidelity of the deadliest kind, even downright Atheism, 
is making' in the British Isles, and throughout our 
numerous and vast Colonics ; in the United States of 
America; and, in short, wherever the English language 
is spoken, or the British peoples are spread: To say no- 
thing of the deplorable state of matters on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and indeed throughout the civilized — 
thafris, the intelligent and reflecting — portion of the world 
generally. 

And I cannot forbear adverting pointedly to the cir- 
cumstance, that the age we live in is witness to the 
existence of “ a monstrous species of men,” who live in 
spite, as ’twere, of nature, they are so very odd a sort of 
compound: “I mean the zealots in atheism.” One 
might beforehand have prophesied, .with a lively assurance 
of prophesying correctly, that zeal in behalf of so utter a 
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negation as Atheism,! were a sheer impossibility. An 
Atheistic Propagandist seems a nondescript monster, 
created by nature in a moment of madness. 

“ But so it is,” says Addison, in a paragraph needing 
almost no alteration to render it suitable to the as- 
pect of present affairs : “ But so it is, that infidelity is 
“ propagated with as much fierceness and contention, 
“ wrath and indignation, as if the safety of mankind 
“ depended upon it. There is something so ridiculous 
“ and perverse in this kind of zealots, that one does 
“ not knoy how to set them out in their proper colours. 
“ They are a sort of gamesters who are eternally upon 
“ the fret, though they play for nothing. They are 
“ perpetually teasing their friends to come over to them, 
“ though at the same time they allow that neither of them 
“ shall get any thing by the bargain. In shdrt, the zeal 
“ of spreading atheism, is, if possible, more absurd than 
“ atheism itself.”J 0 

“ But so it is.” 


f “What has atheism to teach but mere negations? — that there is no 
“ First Cause, no Creator, no intention in all the beautiful and beneficial 
“ arrangements of nature; .that there is no such thing as mind or spirit 
“ in the universe ; no God, no angel, no hereafter for man, no future 
“ judgment, no heaven or hell, no rewards for virtue or punishments for 
“ vice beyond this life. Its object is, in fact, to teach men to disbelieve 
“ what all ages have believed — Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy, by 
the JRev. B. Godwin. Lect. VI. (Published 1834.) 

X Spectator , No. 185. 
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Ther various pieces which compose this volume were 
never before brought together within one pair of boards. 
Each piece or work is complete in itself : nevertheless, 
the works may be said to have a relation to each other. 
They severally handle the different departments of the 
subject. The one follows the other in a regular order : 
And the consecutive treatises may, not without reason* be 
held to constitute an entire compact body of information 
respecting the a priori, or synthetic, method of arguing 
for the existence of God. 

First of all, there are exliibited the defects of mere a 
posteriori arguments for the Being and Attributes of A 
Deity. And the inherent imperfections of the a poste- 
riori plpn are exposed for this reason principally, — that 
an impression favourable to the pretensions of the rival 
method miy be begotten. The value of the on,e mode of 
arguing shall bo enhanced, by the radical inferiority of 
Hie other being established. 

Iy the next place, the reader is presented with the 
failures of my predecessors in the field of a priori 
argumentation: manifesting, as those failures do, tho 
room and the need there is foi something better ; should 
it be possible to supply the desideratum. Amongst the 
circumstances which have brought the synthetic method 
into discredit, not the least prominent place ought to he 
reserved for the inefficiency of the labours of former 
demonstrators. The whole method generally has been 
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charged with an impotence* which is exclusively charge- 
able on the attempt? of certain patrons, who purposed 
better things than their fates enabled them to accom- 
plish. To point out the errors of former reasoners is 
to proceed one step in the right direction. 

Thirdly, the reader is shown the connection betwixt 
necessary existence and infinite extension ; in order that 
an argument which makes infinite extension an attribute 
of the Being it seeks to reach, may bo viewed with a 
favourable eye by all those who admit the existence of a 
necessary .Being, the Intelligent Author of the universe. 
Infinite extension — a necessarily existing Mind, the cause 
of all the things of nature: if those are inseparably re- 
lated, he who allows the one, cannot reject the other. In 
short, the third work is a sort of argumentum ad homi- 
nem, to Jje used with the generality of TheistS. 

It is obvious, that none of the three treatises already 
referred to, can bo considered as adapted to the case Iff 
Atheists, as Atheists. » 

In* the fourth place, “ The Argument, a jrriori, for 
the Being and Attributes of A Great First Cause,” 
comes in sight. 

And, fifthly and lastly, in the “ Examination” of An- 
titheos there is a defence, against the assaults of the 
chosen champion of Atheism, of one of the two precisely 
similarly situated foundations of the “Argument.” 

Since the talented and skilful author of the “ Refuta- 
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tion ” is unable to reply kf our “ Examination ; f it 
may be confidently predicted, that fio atheist, be he who 
he may, will ever be capable of doing so successfully. 
In fine, by means of the “ Examination,” the “Argu- 
ment, a priori,” is shown to be, in very deed, an i/rre- 
fragable demonstration. The desideratum (alluded to 
above) will be perceived to be supplied. 

— The “ Examination ” contains within it two sub- 
treatises. One of these gives, within the limits of a 
Pari, a full proof of the “ non-infinite divisibility of exten- 
sion and of matter.” The other, though it, takes the 
humble guise of a digression running through several 
Parts, is, in reality, a complete and separable treatise, 
“ Of the sentiments of philosophers concerning Space.” 
A disquisition which will perhaps be reckoned not the 
least valuable — as it is likely to be the most generally 
interesting — portion of the work wherein it occurs. — 

® It need hardly be said, that those two productions, the 
“Argument,” to wit, and the “Examination,” are to 
be held as especially intended for Atheists. Without 
doubt, some classes of Theists might read the works 
with profit to themselves, were the truths insisted on to 
be sufficiently pondered, and duly digested. Neverthe- 
less, the works are adapted and addressed to Atheists, 
primarily. 


t See "Postscript to the Third Edition,” p. 388. 
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— It is our fervent prayer, that, by the perusal and 
consideration of those productions, many who arc Infidels, 
as touching the Great Fundamental Doctrine of ONE 
Infinite and Eternal Being, the Cause of all the 
Phenomena md of all the Matter in the Universe; 
may be converted from the error of their portentous 
disbelief. — 

The sort of relation which those various works bear 
to each other is, by this time, apparent. They are con- 
secutive: and the order of their actual sequence could 
not be altered without infringing upon the order of the 
natural or suitable sequence. 


We have demonstrated tho All-powerfulness, the 
Entire Freeness, and tho Perfect Goodnlss of the 
Supreme Being.f Whence, then, evil? for the existence 
of evil is admitted on all hands.' Whence evil? physical 
evil, and moral ? or, to put things after a better qrder, 
moral 1 evil, and physical ? How comes it that evil exists 
in a world, the work of a Being “All-powerful,” “ En- 
tirely Free,” and “ Perfectly Good ? ” This is the ques- 
tion of questions, the, mystery of mysteries. 

No doubt, that, in connection with the a priori proof 

t See “The Argument, a priori,” Div. II. Part II. and Part III. 
Div. III. Sub-Prop. 
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of the Perfect Goodness of an All-powerful and Entirely 
Free Author of nature, that question must arise in the 
mind of every person. However feeble may be the 
powers of reflection, the question cannot be absent, or 
evitated. No doubt, that, in connection with such a 
proof, some relative solution of the grand riddle, the 
enigma of the universe, is reasonably to be expected. r 

However, the only answer to be afforded at present is 
a general one; (one, notwithstanding, which would be 
satisfactory, even were a more particular one not to be 
gotten;) taken from the prince of modern Sceptics, if 
not the prince of modern Atheists also. A more full 
solution of the difficulty, we propose, indeed, to put forth, 
some time or other : perhaps, in some connection with the 
a 'priori proof of the Goodness, J ustjce, or Righte- 
ousness, and other Attributes, of the Divine Doing. 
But, meanwhile, the public must rest satisfied with one to 
the following effect: — If the Perfect Goodness of the 

Supreme Being is demonstrated — * But let us hoar 

David Hume himself. He speaks by the mouth -of his 
representative, Philo. 

“ Lot us allow, that, if the goodness of the Deity (I 
“ mean a goodness like tho humanf) could be established 
“ on any tolerable reasons a priori, these phenomena, 
“ however untoward, would not be sufficient to subvert 
“that principle; but might easily, in some unknown 

+ Philo means, by like , of the same generic character as. 
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“ manner, be reconcileable to it .” — Dialogues concern- 
ing Natural' Religion . Part XI. 

And in a former place of the same masterly perform- 
ance, Philo, that is to say, Hume himself, had laid down 
the same thing, by means of a more extended principle. 
“ There are many inexplicable difficulties in the works of 
“ Nature, which, if we allow a perfect author to be proved 
“ a priori, are easily solved, and become only seeming 
“ difficulties,” &c . — Part V. 


In conclusion : It cannot be too often repeated, that 
the being of a God constitutes the fundamental point of 
all religion. To the doctrine of human immortality and 
future retribution. Theism is a necessary preliminary. 
The Christian faith does not lay, hut it builds on, this 
foundation — There is A God. And therefore, to set out 
the proof for the existence of G OD, is the first step to the* 
demolishing of Infidelity, of what description soever the 
Infidelity may be. 


Torbaneiiill, 
31«$ May, 1843. 
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By this method of reasoning, you renounce all claim to infinity in any of the attributes 
of the Deity. For, as the cause ought only to be proportioned to the effect, and the 
effect, so far as it falls under our cognizance, is not infinite; what pretensions have we, 
upon your suppositions, to ascribe that attribute to the Divine Being? — David Hume. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE. 

¥ 

§ ]. ’Tis evident, on the slightest reflection, that there 
can be no more than two ways of proving the being and 
attributes, or any of the attributes, of the Deity. If it be 
possible to establish his existence at all; 'tis possible to 
prove, either, merely, that he is; or, that, besides being, he 
must he . The reasonings which would demonstrate fiis 
being, are called a 'priori : Those which give probable evi- 
dence , only, for his being, a posteriori. 

§ 2. The more common a posteriori argument may be 
called, the argument from experience . Not that experience 
can discover a God ; but this argument infers the existence 
of a God, by a process similar to that by which we conclude, 
that certain appearances have been preceded by a cause, 
which we have discovered almost as often as we have set 
out in the search. This argument takes a survey of the uni- 
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verse,— and examines/more minutely, one of its parts; asserts, 
it there discovers mark? of design; and, from these marks 
of design, infers the existence of a designer, or an intelligent 
cause. It i3 level to all men’s capacities. And unless men 
resolve to shut their eyes, and stop the operation of their 
understanding, they cannot avoid coming to the conclusion, 
that the phenomena of nature imply the existence of a cause 
of them. 

§ 3. But, though the a posteriori argument be good, so 
far as it goes, yet its discoveries reach only a certain way. If 
we confine ourselves merely to its evidence, we shall, inevi- 
tably, find ourselves surrounded by many serious difficulties, 
— difficulties which will oppress, if they do not discourage, 
the minds of the more inquisitive. . 

§ 4. But before taking notice of the disadvantages attend- 
ing this argument, if the aid of the other sort of reasoning 
is nowise introduced, let it be premised, that we are not, in 
any way, to enter upon the merits of that argument, but 
shall take the validity of it, so far as its evidence reaches, 
entirely for granted: the object, here, being only to point 
out the defects it labours under, admitting its inference to 
be irresistible. 

5. First, One of the disadvantages, then, or, rather, a 
class of disadvantages, attending mere a posteriori reason- 
ings, is, that they can never make it appear, that infinity 
belongs, in any way, to God. 

§ 6. First, The a posteriori argument can only entitle us 
to infer the existence of a Being of finite extension: for by 
what rule known in philosophy, can we dedupe, from the 
existence of an effect finite in extent, (and nothing is plainer 
than that the marks of design which we can discover, must 
be finite in their extent,) the existence of a cause of infinity 
of extension? 
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§7. What becomes, then, of the omnipresence of the 
Deity, according to those who are content to rest satisfied 
with the reasonings from experience? Those who seek not 
the aid of the other species of reasoning must let their 
system of Theism preserve a cautious silence upoir> so un- 
accountable a matter. It will be vain to talk of the Deity 
being present by his energy, although he may not be present 
by his substance, to the whole universe. For, "tis natural to 
ask* not so much how it is proved, that God can be virtually 
present, though not substantially present, in every part of 
nature, as what can be meant by being every where present 
by mere energy? 

§ 8. Add to this, that, even admitting the foolish distinc- 
tion in question, a posteriori reasoning can no more make 
out, that the Deity is omnipresent by his virtue, than that 
he is omnipresent as to his substance. Admit the distinc- 
tion : ’tis of no service. 

§ 9. And from the inaptitude of the reasoning under con- 
sideration, to show that immensity or omnipresence belongs 
to God, it#will be found to follow, directly and immediately, 
that his wisdom and power cannot be shown to be more 
than finite, and that he can never be proved to be a free# 
agent. 

§ 10. First , It is very plain, that omnipresence (let if be 
only by energy) is absolutely necessary in a Being of infi- 
nity f of wisdom. And, therefore, the a posteriori argu- 
ment is unable to evince that the Deity is in possession of 
this attribute. 

$.11. Secondly , It, likewise, plainly follows, from the inap- 
titude of this argument to show that God is omnipresent, 
that, thereby, we cannot prove infinity of power to belong to 

t The terinB infinity, infinite , .and others, are frequently employed, in the 
course of this u Inquiry,*’ in their popular, lax sense. 
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hiin. For, if the argument cannot make out that the Being 
it discovers is every where present, how can it ever make out 
that he is every where powerful? By careful reflection, too, 
we may perceive, that omnipotence of another kind than 
power which can exert itself in all places, requires the exis- 
tence of immensity. 

§ 12. Thirdly , Without calling in the aid of subtle rea- 
soning to prove, that, if the argument a jwsteriori cannot 
show that God is omnipresent, it can never evince that he is 
a free agent; let those who may contend that, by the reason- 
ings from experience, it can be made to appear, the Deity is 
a free agent, be pleased to tell us, what is that logical process 
by which they deduce, from the premises they have obtained, 
such a conclusion. Of what nature is the middle term, 
which puts beyond doubt the agreement of subject and pre- 
dicate in the proposition, that the God whom the argument 
from experience doth reveal is entirely free? 

§ 13. But, indeed, without having been at pains to show, 
that, if we cannot prove the immensity or omnipresence of 
the Deity, we can, for that reason, never show /hat he is 
omniscient — that he is omnipotent — that lie is entirely free: 
it had been sufficient simply to say, that if the Deity cannot 
be proved to be of infinity in any given respect, it would be 
notftiug less than absurd to suppose that he could be proved 
to be of infinity in any other respect. 

§ 14 Secondly, Not to lay any weight on the truth just 
announced, that if we cannot prove God to have a particular 
infinite attribute, we can never show that infinity of any 
kind whatever belongs to him : or, not here to insist on this 
poiSt, that we shall never be able to make out that there' is 
an eternal being, if we be not able to make out that there is 
an immense being; the eternity of a being as much implying 
his immensity, as his immensity would evidently infer his 
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eternity : (Truths these most unquestionable ;) The a poste- 
riori argument can do no more than prove, that, at the com- 
mencement of the phenomena which pass under its review, 
there existed a cause exactly sufficient to make the effects 
begin to be. That this cause existed from eternity, the rea- 
sonings from experience can, by no means, show. Nay, for 
aught they make known, the designer himself may not have 
existed long before those marks of design which betoken his 
workmanship. 

§ 15. And, because reasoning of the kind in question can- 
not prove, that the God whom it reveals has existed from 
all eternity, therefore, for any thing it intimates, God may, 
at some time, cease to be;, and the workmanship may have 
an existence.when the workman hath fallen into annihilation. 
For, of that being only, who never had a beginning, the non- 
existence implies a contradiction. 

§ 1G. Concerning the topics alluded to, the argument 
leaves us quite at a loss. It gives some little information, 
and then is found inadequate to extend our knowledge the 
least way farther. 

§ 17. It would be worse than useless to expend many 
words in showing, that the argument a posteriori cannot# 
prove that God is of infinite goodness, and justice, and all 
other infinite moral perfections. Without insisting that tlfere 
must be* infinite natural attributes as a foundation whereon 
to build infinite moral attributes: (A thing certain:) ’Tis 
evident, that the same reason which prevents us from proving 
the first, vjill for ever prevent us from proving the second. 

§ 18. Secondly, Another defect that mere a posteriori 
reasonings labour under, is, perhaps, still weightier than tBftir 
inability to prove that infinity, in any way, belongs to God. 
How can such reasonings ever assure us of the unity of the 
Deity? 'Twill be granted that the question as to the unity 
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of God, involves a point of much importance: the point, 
perhaps, of greatest moment connected with our speculations 
as to his existence. But, whether there be but one God, or 
not, the argument from experience doth, by no means, make 
clear. It discovers marks of design in the phenomena of 
nature, and infers the existence of at least one intelligent 
substance sufficient to produce them. Farther, however, it 
advances not our knowledge. Whether the cause of the 
phenomena be one God, or many gods, it pretends not to 
determine, past all doubt. 

§ 19. The contrivances we observe in nature, may estab- 
lish a unity of counsel: how can they establish a unity of 
substance ? 

§ 20. In the phenomena that surround me, J see certain 
means adapted to certain ends. Without hesitation, I con- 
clude, there was a designer. But did this designer create 
the matter in which the design appears? Of this, the argu- 
ment a posteriori cannot convince us. For that argument 
does no more than infer a designing cause from certain 
appearance^; in the same way as we would infer, frpm finding 
some well contrived machine in a desert, that a human being 
ihad left it there. But point out marks of design, certain 
means adapted to certain ends, in gr$ss, untractable matter 
itself? 

§ 21. Now, because this reasoning cannot convince us of 
such a creation, it cannot convince us that there is -not a 
plurality of deities, or of the causes of things. As thus : If 
the designer whom this argument discovers, did pot create 
the matter containing the design, but that was created by 
so&e superior agent, then here is a complete destruction, of 
the unity of God. If matter was not created at all, then we 
are involved in the supposition of that strange plurality 
of gods, in which there is, at least, one physical substance, 
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and that, it may be, the more ancient member of the 
Ditheism. * 

§ 22. But even though we hold, that the designing cause 
of the phenomena we see, created the matter in which they 
appear, (an opinion for which the argument in question gives 
us no evidence,) what the nearer are we to a real proof of the 
unity of God? Did he who created and fashioned an incon- 
siderable part of the universe, create and fashion universal 
nature? Perhaps he did not. Then, we have no proper 
evidence for the doctrine of his unity. 

§ 23. Besides, to insist on no other topic, if we cannot 
prove the eternity of God, it is not possible that we can prove 
the unity of God. To say that, for any thing we know to 
the contrary he may not have existed from all eternity, being 
much the same thing as saying, that, for anything we know 
to the contrary, there may be another god, or many gods, 
besides. 

§ 24. We see, then, what the argument a posteriori 
amounts to. That, at the commencement of the phenomena, 
or designs ,which do appear, there existed, as the cause, an 
intelligent substance, or several intelligent substances, of 
sufficient extension, wisdom, power, and freeness, — goodness* 
justice, and other moral qualities, — to make the effects begin 
to be : this is all that that species of reasoning can nfake 
known.* And if we think that, without assistance from 
another source than the reasonings from experience, we shall 
be enabled to ascend higher in our investigations, we but 
weakly impose upon ourselves, and mistake, for the exercise 
of the understanding, the uncertain flights of the fancy. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

OF THE ARGUMENT FROM MIRACLES. 

$1. There are some wlio would prove the existence of 
God, by showing that miracles have 'happened: a miracle 
affords evidence that there is a God. 

§ 2. There are two distinct kinds of Atheists. First, 
Those who contend that it is impossible there can be a God. 
And, secondly, those who only go the length of saying, that 
there is no God. Perhaps, this latter class of Atheists may 
be properly sunk in another class, namely, those who do but 
maintain that, as yet, they have seen no proper evidence 
adduced to establish the existence of a Deity. 

§ S. The system of Epicurus, in ancient times; in modern, 
the system of Spinoza, fall to be ranged along with those of 
the first sort. And many other species of Atheism, by how 
few shades soever they differ from the systems specified, or 
from each other, might be pointed out as belonging to the 
Same class. f All the systems of Atheism which would go 
to sjjow, there can be no God, may be reduced to the folio wing' 
opinion: that there has been a succession, or, rather, have 
been successions, from eternity, of dependent beings, in which 
are included all things that are, or ever were, in the universe. 

§ 4. Now, a miracle pre-supposes a God: at least, if a 
miracle prove the existence of God, it must, beyond all con- 
tradiction, also pre-suppose that existence. Does it not 
indeed establish, by first assuming, the being of a Deity? 

t 1*1 i'hia century, Shelley, one of the greatest of English poets, published 
a work entitled. The Necessity of Atheism, 
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§ 5. What sort of an error, then, in logic, d^o they 
commit who would ask an Atheist, of the first class, to 
believe in a miracle : that is, to believe in a thing which 
would pre-suppose the existence of what he reckons an 
impossibility? 

$ 6. Besides, if chance, or necessity, or any other word, 
can account for so much, what hinders it to account for a 
little more? If it sustain, whether or not it caused, the 
uniwerse and all things therein, is it incapable of making the 
further slight exertion of bringing an uncommon, or hitherto 
unknown, event to pass, suppose the visible antecedent to be 
any thing whatever? 

§ 7. With regard to the other kind of Atheists, or those 
who have nqt yet- seen evidence sufficiently strong to compel 
them to admit there is a God: we may demand of him 
who hopes to convert such men by adducing the testimony 
in favour of miracles, Does the whole visible creation contain 
no evidence, or not as good evidence as it is possible there 
could be, of the existence of a Deity, that you resort to 
miracles, ir\ search of proof for this? What is the ground 
Of the preference? None is apparent. Tis granted, that a 
miracle affords evidence of a being much superior to man :* 
but do not the Works of nature afford proof equally worthy 
of being relied on, to the same purpose? Do you throw \he 
permanent phenomena of nature aside, as utterly insignifi- 
cant ; and pause till you can establish a miracle, before you 
venture to assert the existence of Deity? 

§ 8. After all, we may despair of bringing, by miracles, 
to the belief of a Deity, the man who is incapable of being 
convinced of the being of a Deity, by the phenomena that 
surround him. If, in these, he see no marks of a designer, 
think you, that an event with a new and unexpected ante- 
cedent, must force him into the belief of a being endowed 
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with power and other excellencies, far beyond the human? 
Why should this be so? 

§ 9. But there is another consideration, which should be 
carefully kept in mind. Miracles are thought to be clogged 
with difficulties of a most peculiar character. The proof 
against miracles, from the nature of the case, ('tis argued, f) 
is as complete as any proof, from testimony, in their favour, 
can possibly be. Then, would you have men suspend their 
belief in a God, till they get past this preliminary difficulty? 
This were any thing but making the road to Theism shorter 
and less difficult. 

§ 10. Even let it be supposed that miracles answer the 
purpose for which they are thus brought forward : the proof 
by this method of the being of a God, is attended with all 
the defects and disadvantages which attend that argument 
a posteriori , which is in more general use. 

§11. Which of the two, — the argument in general use, or 
the one drawn from miracles, for the existence of a Deity, — 
gives us the more enlarged,' exalted, and correct ideas of that 
Being, would constitute a question, which, if it be^as impor- 
tant as it is difficult, should be followed out by the exclusive 
supporters of either method of proving so fundamental a 
doctrine. 

c , 

+ In this connexion, it is superfluous to name David Hume, th$ sceptical 
metaphysician of Scotland, and of Europe, and the followers in his train, in 
that crusade against Miracles which rests on so abstract a consideration. 
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If ever so many of these proofs should fail, and bo found not so conclusive as they 
pretend to be, they can fail only for themselves . — Bishop Hamilton. 
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§ 1. It. admits not of being called in question, that, 
among the causes of speculative or theoretical atheism, there 
fall to be ranked not a few of those arguments which have 
been employed, because supposed, to evidence ’demonstra- 
tively the being of Deity. The reasonings composing the 
arguments which we have in view, are of so faulty a descrip, 
tion, that it need not surprise us if they have tended, some- 
times, to make those doubt who never doubted before.’ A 
weak iihperfect proof of the existence of God, when it does 
not leave the attentive mind in the exact condition in which 
it was found, will incline it — if any direct effect whatever be 
produced — to take the first step in the road to atheism. 
And the reader need not be told, that a bad argument, for a 
Great First Cause, must confirm and encourage the atheist 
in his disbelief. 

§ 2. On these accounts, there will be no impropriety, but 
the reverse, in examining some of those a prion arguments 
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which l^ve been more or less relied on as establishing the 
primary truth of religion, and in pointing out* succinctly but 
clearly, wherein they offend against the laws of right reason- 
ing. The doctrine of a God is too well founded to be 
damaged by an exposure of the weakness of the efforts which 
have been made by some of its friends. 

§ 3. The first of the arguments, supposed to be demonstra- 
tive, which we shall consider, is the celebrated one excogi- 
tated by the master-mind of John Locke. 

§ 4. This distinguished philosopher prefaces his reasoning 
in the following manner. — “ Though God has given us no 
“ innate ideas of Himself ; though He has stamped no 
“ original characters on our minds, wherein we may read His 
“ being •” [At least, such is Locke’s opinion.] “yet having 
“ furnished us with those faculties our minds are endowed 
“ with, He hath not left Himself without witness; since we 
“ have sense, perception, and reason, and cannot want a clear 
“ proof of Him, as long as we carry ourselves about us. 
“ Nor can # we justly complain of our ignorance in this great 
“ point, since He has so plentifully provided us with the 
“ means to discover and know Him, so far as is necessary, 
to the end of our being, and the great concernment of our 
“ happiness. But though this be the most obvious truth 
“ that reason discovers, and though its evidence be (if I mis- 
" take not) equal to” [he does not say identical with] 
“mathematical certainty ; yet it requires thought and 
“ attention, and the mind must apply itself to a regular 
“ deduction of it from some part of our intuitive knowledge, 
“ or else we shall be as uncertain and ignorant of this as of 
“ other propositions, which are in themselves capable of clear 
“ demonstration ” — “ Essay concerning Human Understand- 
“ ing/’ Book IV. chapter x. § 1. 
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§ 5. Now come we to the proof itself. The first in 
which, is the assumption, that man knows he himself is. 
Theist and atheist are agreed as to this. 

§ 6. The second step in Locke's ratiocination may be said 
to be composed of the maxim, Nothing cannot produce a 
being. This, too, the atheist grants, at least in words, as 
readily as the theist. 

§ 7. The third step is constituted by the use made of the 
malim, which, when taken in connection with the assump- 
tion, leads Mr Locke (as my Lord Brougham has noticed"}*) 
to the inference, that from eternity there has been some- 
thing. The proof of the legitimacy of the inference is to 
this effect: What was not from eternity , had a beginning; 
and, What* had a beginning , must be produced by some- 
thing else — In other words, Whatever begins to be must 
have a cause. This third step, likewise, will be admitted by 
atheists. 

§ 8. The second step consists of the minor premiss, and 
the third of the conclusion, of an epichirematic lypothetical 
syllogism. » Or, the third step may be considered as consist- 
ing of the major proposition itself, — If nothing cannot 
produce the being which is, from eternity there has been P 
something; since what was not from eternity , had a 
beginning, &c. 

§ 9. Or, what we have made out to be the second and 
third steps may be considered as but one, constituted by the 
syllogism whose three propositions we have denoted. It is 
certain that Locke has made but one step of our two. 
But readers may judge in this matter for themselves. The 
whole passage in Locke is as follows: — 

+ See passage cited in § 39, below- 

0 
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Minor. 




§ 10, “ In the next place, man 
“ knows by an intuitive certainty, 

“ that bare nothing can no more 
“ produce any real being, than it can 
“ be equal to two right angles. If a 
“ man knows not that non-entity, or 
“ the absence of all being, cannot be 
“ equal to two right angles, it is im- 
“ possible he should know any de- 
“ monstrati on in Euclid. *If there- 
“ fore we know 2 there is some real 
“ being, and that 3 non-entity cannot 
“ produce any real being, it is an 
“ evident demonstration^ that 4 from 
“ eternity there has been something ; 

“ 5 since what was not from eternity, 

“ had a beginning ; and what had a 
“ beginning, must be produced by 
“ something else.” — § 3. 

§11. With the next step in the reasoning ^begins the 
sophistry; which as soon as ever we point out, the thing 
twill be obvious enough to every reader. We shall not 
leave it to any atheist to put his finger on the weakness of 
the reasoning, and to triumph over a bad argument as if he 
had triumphed over the cause which the argument seeks to 
fiupport."|* 

§ 12. The ratiocination is contained in these words: — - 
" Next, it is evident, that what had its being and beginning 




1 Consequence. 

2 Assumption. 
8 Maxim. 


4 Consequent . 


5 Proof of the 
Major. 


f “To discover,” says Dr Fiddes, “ the weakness of any argument in 
“ particular which may be brought to prove a fundamental article of religion, 
tc is not, as some pious men have too much suspected, to do religion disser- 
** vice, l»ut only shows it does not stand in need of any artifices, and has 
u nothing to fear from a fair, ingenuous, and free examination .” — “ Theolo - 
“ gia Speculative, or a Body of Divinity,” chap. vi. of Book I. Part II. 
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“ from another, must also have all that which is in, and 
“ belongs to its being from another too. All the powers it 
“ has must be owing to, and received from, the same source. 

“ This eternal source, then, of all being, must also be the 
“ source and original of all power; and so this eternal being 
“ must be also the most powerful.” — § 4. 

§ 1 3. “ What had its being and beginning from another, 
“ must also have all that which is in, and belongs to its being 
“from another too.” Not perhaps too perspicuous; but it 
is granted. 

§ 14. “ All the powers it has must be owing to, and re- 
“ ceived from, the same source.” Granted, likewise. 

§ 15. “This eternal source , then, of all being , must also 
“ be the source and original of all power; and so this 
“ eternal being must be also the most powerful.” Here 
lies the sophism, and a mighty sophism it is. Mr Locke, in 
the first place, assumed , that I am conscious of my own exis- 
tence. In the second place, laid down the maxim , Nothing 
cannot be the cause of an existence. In the third, inferred , 
that from jternity there has been something, tfhe nature, 
however, of the something was not determined : Something 
indeed there was proved to have always been, but it was only* 
a vague something. But in this fourth step, the vague some- 
thing is secretly held to be not a succession , from eternity , of 
things or beings , but an “ eternal source ” of all other beings, 
or, in other words, an “ eternal being ” the cause of all other 
existences. ‘Before, however, the author could have legiti- 
mately arrived at such an eternal source or being, it behoved 
him to have demolished the hypothesis * of the infinite suc- 
cessions of things, — the grand hypothesis of atheism, the 
hypothesis, we may say, into which all atheism must run at 
last.-}* Dr Olarke’s argumentation (as my Lord Brougham 

+ “ All. Atheism must in its account of most things * * terminate 
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has hin^edf) sets off in pretty much the same track as Mr 
Locke’s. And the Doctor (witness what is said under his 
second proposition) saw clearly the necessity of his getting 
over infinite successions before he could have the truth shin- 
ing out, “ that there must needs have always been some In - 
“ dependent Being , some one at least/’ J 

§ 1 0. The reasoning in the fifth step of Locke’s proof 
is of the same vicious description as the reasoning of the 
preceding step, and by the aid of the key which the reader 
must now be possessed of, he will have no difficulty in de- 
tecting the latent fallacy. 

§ 17- “Again, a man finds in himself perception and 
“ knowledge. We have then got one step farther; and we 
“ are certain now, that there is not only soilk\ being, but 
' c some knowing intelligent being in the world.” — § 5. 

§ 18. Who could at first sight have supposed, that under 
“ some being,” Locke has an eternal being; and that 
under “ some knowing intelligent being,” he has an eternal 
knowing intelligent being l But it is certainly the ease. 
For otherwise, there is no force in the passage. If 
Locke do not secretly mean us to have in our minds an 
eternal knowing intelligent being, as the cause of man’s 
“ perception and knowledge,” then the human race itself, for 
any thing shown to the contrary, has existed from all eter- 
nity. Locke’s taking no notice of the hypothesis of the 
eternal succession of men, and passing on at once to some 
one eternal intelligent being, the cause of man ; this is the 
prodigious sophism. 

§ 1 9. The author of the Essay next proceeds to say : — 
" There was a time then, when there was -no knowing being, 

“ in it,:” So pays the great Rector of St James’s, (under Proposition XI.) 
whose undertaking forced the truth often on his notice. 

+ Soo below, § 39. t First marginal nolo to Prop. ft. 
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“ and when knowledge began to be ; or else, there h^ been 
“ also a knowing being from eternity ” But is there no 
third thing which can be supposed ? is it impossible to con- 
ceive an eternal succession of knowing beings such as men ? 
or, at any rate, an eternal succession of worlds, or systems of 
worlds ?*(• Whether the conception be possible or not, it is 

f “ Though we allow, that the argument which proves that the effects 
“ witlj which we are surrounded must have been caused , and thus leads us 
“ up through a chain of subordinate causes to one First Cause, has in it a 
“ simplicity, an obviousness, and a force, which, when we are previously 
“ furnished with the idea of God, makes it at first sight difficult to conceive, 

“ that men, under any degree of cultivation, should be inadequate to it; 

“ yet, if the human mind ever commenced such an inquiry at all, it is 
‘ ‘ highly probable that it would rest in the notion of an eternal succession of 
“ causes and effects, rather than acquire the ideas of creation, in the proper 
“sense, and of a Supreme Creator. Richard Watson: “ Theological 
Institutes,” page 301, vol. i. third edition. 

Thus the expounder of Methodist Divinity. Listen, next, to the founder 
of Methodism himself. “After carefully heaping up the strongest arguments 
‘ ‘ T could find in either ancient or modern authors, for the very being of a 
“ God, and (which is nearly connected with it) the existence o^an invisible 
“ world, I ha^e wandered up and down, musing with myself: ‘What, if 
“ ‘ all these things which I see around me, this earth and heaven, this 
“ ‘ universal frame, has existed from eternity? What, if that melancholy 
“ ‘ supposition of the old poet be the real case, — • 

07?j creg puXXcov ysvsq, ro/fjds xot/ avdgojv; * 

“ * What, if the generation of men bo exactly parallel with the generation 
“ ‘ of leaves? if the earth drops its successive inhabitants just as the tree 
tl * drops its leaves? What, if that. saying of a great man be really true? — 

“ ‘ Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil: 

“ * Death is nothing, and nothing is after death. 

“ * How itycn I sure that this is not the case ; that I have not followed cun- 
“ * ningly-devised fables?*— And I have pursued the thought till there was 
“ no spirit in me, and I was ready to choose strangling rather than life.” — 
Wesley's Works, vol. vi. p. 356. 

It is true, that John Wesley was but a young man, when he mused with 
himself after such a manner. a, 54^ 
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certain* that atheists have told us that the thing itself is not 
only possible but probable, not only probable but indubitable. 
How, then, came this acute reasoner to overlook so entirely 
the hypothesis of eternal successions? Just because he was 
by no means deeply skilled iu the atheistical controversy : and 
this was, because there were few atheists, comparatively, in 
Locke’s time, and because with the writings of the few that 
were, Locke had too little acquaintance.*!- Atheism would 
want all serviceable backing, but for her gratuitously" fur- 
nishbd eternal successions of things. 

§ 20. “ If it be said/’ continues Locke, “ there was a time 
“ when no being had any knowledge, when that eternal being 
“ was void of all understanding; I reply, that then it was 
“ impossible there should ever have been any' knowledge.” 
Granting the secret assumption (one the author had no right 
to make till lie had established his claim to it — a thing he 
never did — ) which lies hid in these words, namely, that 
there is an eternal being, the cause of all things else; if this 
being was* at one time void of all understanding, then the 
conclusion, that no knowledge, or understanding? could ever 
be, is irrefragable: Because, the conclusion just depends 
c, upou this axiom, That what is not of intelligence cannot 
mqke intelligence begin to be — An axiom which is incapable 
of proof, and incapable of being doubted. 

§ 21. What follows in the Essay is most unexceptionable, 
and let those deniers of a God (they are a pitiful minority 
even of atheists) who ascribe all the intelligence which is 
in the universe to mere accident, or chance, or hap-bazard, 
look to it. 

§ 22. “ It being as impossible that things wholly void of 
“ knowledge, and operating blindly, and without any per- 

+ “ I am not so well read in Hobbes and Spinoza, as to be able to say,” — 
&c. &c. — Mr Locke’s third letter to the Bishop of Worcester. 
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“ ception, should produce a knowing being; as it is impos- 
“ sible, that a triangle should make itself three angles 
“ bigger than two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the 
“ idea of senseless matter, that it should put into itself sense, 
“ perception, and knowledge; as it is repugnant to the idea 
“ of a triangle, that it should put into itself greater angles 
“ than two right ones/' — § 5. 

§ 23. Mr Locke then sets himself to give the substance 
of what he had advanced. "Thus," says he, “from the 
“ consideration of ourselves, and what we infallibly find in 
“ our own constitutions, our reason leads us to the knowledge 
“ of this certain and evident truth, that there is an eternal, 
“ most powerful, and most knowing Being; which, whether 
“ any one .will please to call God, it matters not ” (§ C.) 
It matters not, indeed, whether an eternal, most powerful,' 
and most knowing Being, be called God, or not; except as 
testing the worthiness, or the perverseness, of men : but it 
certainly matters, and matters very much, whether the 
existence of an eternal, most powerful, and most knowing 
Being, h^ been proved. That Mr Locke, witli all his 
reasoning powers, has not proved it in the passages which we 
have examined, will now be perfectly obvious to all attentive 
readers. Mr Locke has taken no notice whatever of the 
greatest difficulty in his way. If there was any obstacle 
more weighty than another in the case, that obstacle lie has 
never once regarded. He has not unloosed the knot ; nei- 
ther has he cut it: he never saw it. 

§ 24. After briefly adverting to Des Cartes' argument for 
the existence of a God — which, by the way, could be no 
favourite with the implacable enemy of innate principles, of 
whatever so much as bordered on the region of innate 
principles, or bore the most distant resemblance to them ; — 
after adverting to Des Cartes' argument, Locke proceeds in 
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this manner: " Though our own being furnishes us, as I 
“ have'shewn, with an evident and incontestable proof of a 
“ Deitv; and I believe nobody can avoid the cogency of it, 
“ who will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other de - 
“ monstration of so many parts ; yet this being so ftuida- 
“ mental a truth, and of that consequence that all religion 
“ and genuine morality depend thereon, I doubt not but I 
“ shall be forgiven by my reader, if I go over some parts of this 
“ argument again, and enlarge a little more upon them.”-~*§ 7. 

§ 25. Our author then repeats, and diiucidates, the truth, 
that something (be the thing what it may) has always been. 

§ 20. Next, he divides all things into two classes, to 
wit, “ such as are purely material,” and such as are “ sen- 
sible, thinking, perceiving beings/' or, “ incogitative” and 
“ cogitative ” beings; “ which,” he observes, “ to our present 
“ purpose, if for nothing else, are perhaps better terms than 
“ material and immaterial .” — § 9- 

§ 27. Mr Locke afterwards proceeds : “ If then there 
“ must be something eternal, let us sec what sort of being 
“ it must be. And so that, it is very obvious* to reason, 
“that it must necessarily be a cogitative being." (§ 10.) 
€ Of what character the sophism is which runs through this 
passage, he who reflects on the contents of the fifteenth sec- 
tiorf of this review will be at no loss to comprehend. Some- 
thing is eternal: this Locke proved. But the question is, 
What is the something ? And Locke assumes it, without 
any proof, to be one being, and not a succession of beings, or 
things. If it has been determined, that some one definite 
being must be eternal, it is very well to enter on the question 
whether it is cogitative, or incogitative: -But till the SOME- 
THING be proved to be not a succession of beings, but, on the 
contrary, only one being, it is rather premature to inquire 
whether the one (the “ it ”) thinks or no. 
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§ 28. What in the Essay immediately succeeds the words 
which we last cited, is intended to evince, that the purely 
incogitative, alone, can never be the cause of cogitative sub- 
stance. This , indeed, is shown most triumphantly. The 
passage, the incontrovertible passage, cannot be too often 
repeated in the hearing of those persons who are chargeable 
with the stupidly credulous folly of conceiving, or rather with 
the sin of saying they can conceive, that Matter, considered 
as altogether unintelligent, did, by some chance-accident or 
other, cause the first thinking that ever was to start into 
existence. As we have a wider object in view than tli&t of 
merely considering the merits of Locke’s demonstration, we 
need make no apology for introducing so long a quotation 
as the one which our reader is about to run over. ’Tis a 
splendid passage : The argument none the worse for having 
been evolved by both metaphysicians and theologians before 
our authors time, and since. 

§ 29. “ It is as impossible to conceive tint ever bare inco- 
“ gitative matter should produce a thinking^ intelligent 
“ being, ye that nothing should of itself produce matter. 
“ Let us suppose any parcel of matter eternal, great or 
“ small, we shall find it, in itself, able to produce nothing* 
“ For example ; let us suppose the matter of the next pebble 
“ we m^et with, eternal, closely united, and the parts firmly 

at rest together; if there were no other being in the world, 
“ must it not eternally remain so, a dead, inactive lump? 
“ Is it possible to conceive it can add motion to itself, being 
“ purely matter, or produce anything? Matter, then, by its 
“ own strength, canncfe produce in itself so much as motion: 
‘'the motion it has, must also be from eternity, or else be 
“ produced, and added to matter, by some other being more 
“ powerful than matter ; matter, as is evident, having not 
“ power to produce motion in itself. But let us suppose 
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“ motign eternal too; yet matter, incogitative matter and 
“ motion, whatever changes it might produce of figure and 
“ bulk, could never produce thought: knowledge will still 
“ be as far beyond the power of motion and matter to pro- 
“ dace, as matter is beyond the power of nothing, or non- 
“ entity, to produce. And I appeal to every one's own 

“ THOUGHTS, WHETHER HE CANNOT AS EASILY CONCEIVE 
“ MATTER PRODUCED BY NOTHING, AS THOUGHT TO BE PRO- 
“ DUCED BY PURE MATTER, WHEN BEFORE THERE WAS NO 
“ SUCH THING AS THOUGHT, OR AN INTELLIGENT BEING 
“ existing? Divide matter into as minute parts as you 
“ will (which we are apt to imagine a sort of spiritualizing, or 
“ making a thinking tiling of it), vary the figure and motion of 
“ it as much as you please; a globe, cube, cone, frism, cylin- 
“ der, «Sjc., whose diameters are but 1,000,000th part of a 
“ gry,-f- will operate no otherwise upon other bodies of pro- 
“ portionable bulk, than those of an inch, or foot diameter; 
“ and you may as rationally expect to produce sense, 
“ thought, «aud knowledge, by putting together, in a certain 
“ figure and motion, gross particles of matter, as by those 
“ that are the very minutest, that do any where exist. They 
& knock, impel, and resist one another, just as the greater do, 
“ and that is all they can do. So that, if we will suppose 
“ nothing first, or eternal, matter can never begin to be : if 
“ we suppose bare matter, without motion, eternal, motion 
“ can never begin to be: if we suppose only matter and 
“ motion first, or eternal, thought can never begin to be.” 

+ “A gry is one-tenth of a line, a line one-tenth of an inch, an inch one- 

tenth of a philosophical foot, a philosophical foot one-third of a pendulum, 
“ whose diadroms, in the latitude of 45 degrees, are each equal to one second 
u of time, or one sixtieth of a minute. I have affectedly made use of this 
a measure here, and the parts of it, undeT a decimal division, with names to 
“ them ; because, I think, it would be of general convenience, that this 
u should be the common measure, in the commonwealth of fetters.” 
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§ 30. The proposition which follows, though joinejl to the 
citation just made by the causal “for,” has in reality no 
connection, of the kind the particle was intended to denote, 
with that which precedes. The sentences already quoted by 
us go to show, that bare matter cannot be the free cause of 
a thinking substance:*}** The sentence which succeeds in the 
Essay touches on a very different topic, the impossibility, to 
wit, there is that matter should have been, from all eternity, 
in necessary hypostatical union with thought. The fact we 
state seems to have eluded the observation of Locke’s critics, 
who are not always blessed with perfect perspicacity:]; 
Indeed, the fact seems to have entirely escaped the notice of 
Locke himself. Let our readers now judge whether what we 
advance be*not well-founded. 

§ 31. “FOR it is impossible to conceive that matter, 
“ either with, or without motion, could have originally in, 
“ and from, itself, sense, perception, and knowledge, as is 
“ evident from hence, that THEN sense, perception, and know- 
“ ledge, must be a property eternally inseparable from 
“ matter, hnd every particle of it.’' 

§ 32. Our author continues thus: “Not to add, that 
“ though our general or specific conception of matter make* 
“ us speak of it as one thing, yet really all matter is not^ one 
“ individual thing, neither is there any such thing existing as 

+ We may take this opportunity of remarking, that, however excellent 
the sentences alluded to in the text are in themselves, they had no business 
to make their appearance where they are. Locke is inquiring whether the* 
eter nal being he speaks of must be supposed cogitative or not: and not 
whether incogitative matter, supposing incogitative matter eternal, could 
have produced intelligence. 

J To instance in living critics : Mr J. A. St J obn speaks of the Essay's 
“ rigorous demonstration of the existence of a God.” — Introductory Essay 
to Mr Locke’s “Reasonableness of Christianity.” And for another, and a 
very similar opinion, see § 39 of the text. 
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“ one material being, or one single body, that we know or 
“ can conceive.” 

§ 33. “ And therefore,” proceeds Locke, “ if matter were 
“ the eternal first cogitative Being” — What eternal [first 
cogitative] Being did Locke mean ? The one eternal Being 
whose existence he had assumed, without, as it happened, 
any proof for the same. For unless he meant that, he was 
writing beside his purpose. “ And therefore if matter were 
“ the eternal first cogitative Being, there would not be’ one 
“ eternal infinite cogitative Being, but an infinite number 
“ of eternal finite cogitative beings, independent one of 
“ another, of limited force, and distinct thoughts, which 
“ could never produce that order, harmony, and beauty, 
“ which are to be found in nature.” There seeiris to be (in 
one view, at all events, of the affair) some, and no slight, 
confusion of thought in this place. The proposition is a 
hypothetical one. In the antecedent , ( i . e. “ if matter were 
the eternal first cogitative Being,”) matter is for the time 
identified with Locke's one eternal [first cogitative] Being — 
got at as this was by very unjustifiable means — arid, so, the 
matter is invested with unity ; we mean, is considered as 
composing one whole: while, in the consequent , this proce- 
dure is secretly held as revoked, and the same matter is 
viewed as a congeries of things, each of which, like so much 
quicksilver, would be ready to break up into parts upon 
parts, as soon as one should attempt to lay a finger on’t. — 
Besides : In the previous sentence, Locke had told us 
(falsely enough, we believe) that there neither is, nor can be, 
“ Any such thing existing as ONE material being, or ONE 

t As to the absurdity involved in “an infinite number in the strict sense 
of the: terms, see Locke himself in Book II. ch. xvii, § 8, § 13.— From these 
sections, two passages are quoted in the “ Examination Appendix to 
Part iv. § 6. 
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" single body/’f How, then, can there be, and die supposes 
there can be, “an infinite number," or at least any possible 
number, of material beings, that is, of bodies? Since there 
cannot be one , there cannot be many. 

§ 34. Our author concludes the department of the subject he 
is upon, thus: “ Since, therefore, whatsoever is the first eter- 
“ nal Being," — whose existence is unwarrantably assumed, — 
“ must necessarily be cogitative (of which Locke gave 
you §uch proof as he thought proper;) “and whatsoever is 
“ FIRST OF all things, must necessarily contain in it, and 
“ actually have, at least, all the perfections that can ever 
“ after exist; nor can it ever give to another any perfection 
“ that it hath not, either actually in itself, or at least in a 
“ higher decree : it necessarily follows, that the first eternal 
“ Being cannot be matter.” (§ 10.) Take the two positions 
which are here given as premises, take them, we say, as a 
whole , and they can by no means be gainsayed; but the mis- 
fortune is that the atheist (and the author, in this place, is 
to be held as dealing with atheists only) — the atheist will 
never be induced to grant that there Iff a “first of Ml things,” 
in the sense in which Locke understands the words. Were 
an atheist to admit Locke's original thing, the free cause of 
all else, he would be no longer an atheist. To be a cause, in 
the proper sense of the term, implies to be intelligent^ • 

§ 35. ^The author of the Essay prosecutes his subject in 
this way; “If therefore it be evident, that something neces- 

+ The third part of our “ Examination 1 ’ sets at rest, it is trusted, the 
question, whether or no there is one material being, that is, one body, in 
existence. • 

X “ Upon an accurate analysis of the meaning of words,” [At least, upon 
an accurate analysis of the nature of ideas,] “ it will be found that the idea 
“ of an efficient cause implies the idea of Mind.” — Dnyald Stewart; Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica; i( Preliminary Dissertation,” p. 266 . 
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“ sarily mu»t exist from eternity, it is also as evident that 
“ that something must necessarily be a cogitative Being.” 
It is not even evident, at least atheists say it is not evident, 
that the eternal something must be a Being, in contradis- 
tinction to a succession, or related successions, of beings. 
The unity must be proved before the author can legitimately 
advance to the cogitativeness — othefwise, little to his pur- 
pose can be accomplished. — But we interrupted Mr Locke, 
who was saying, that his “ something must necessarily be a 
“ cogitative Being: FOR” (mark the transition to the proof) 
“ it is as impossible, that incogitative matter should produce 
“ a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the negation of all 
“ being, should produce a positive being or matter” (§11.) 
It is impossible, that nothing, or negation, should produce 
any thing: and it is impossible, that incogitative matter 
should produce cogitation: But neither of these two true 
propositions, nor yet both together, do prove that Locke s 
eternal something is not a succession, or successions, of 
things, or that the said eternal something must be sup- 
posed cogitative. Points, these, which he who carefully 
ponders the affair in all its bearings, will perceive by abun- 
dance of irresistible evidence. 3* 542- 

§ 36. Two things Locke undertakes to do. The one is, to 
demonstrate “the necessary existence of an eternal mind:”*(- 
the other, to make clear, that God is not material ‘ Having 
gone over the proof adduced as to the necessary existence of 
an eternal mind, we are arrived at the place where the author 
begins to unfold a separate proof on the point of immateri- 
ality. A separate proof, I say; for these two topics, the 
existence of God, and the immateriality of God, are, to sqihe 
extent, mingled together, in portions of the ground we have 


f These words are taken from § 12 of the Essay. 
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passed, f But inasmuch as the validity of the first of the 
proofs would require to be assumed, ere we could be properly 
enabled to weigh the intrinsic force of the second; ’tis not 
our intention to follow Locke any farther. Since we have 
been at some pains to expose the inconclusiveness of the first 
demonstration, we shall by no means. take for granted now, 
that it is irrefragable. 

§ 37. We may notice that there is a third distinct point 
whiclj Locke endeavours to establish. The third position is 
to the effect that matter is not co-eternal with an eternal 
mind. But throughout the attempt to prove the new propo- 
sition, the author assumes (what we cannot well assume), that 
all the precedent reasonings are unimpeachable. 

§ 38. By way of conclusion, we shall bestow a slight con- 
sideration on a passage which occurs in the work of a famous 
living author. Lord Brougham has the following paragraph 
in the fourth section of his “ Discourse of Natural Theology.” 

§ 39. “ The tenth chapter of Mr Locke’s fourth book does 
“ not materially differ, in its fundamental position, from the 
“ * Demonstration of the Being and Attributes/ *The argu- 
“ ment is all drawn from the truth, assumed as self-evident, 

“ ‘ Nothing can no more produce any real being than it can^ 
“ $ be equal to two right angles/ From this, and the know- 
“ ledge we have of our own existence, it is shown to follow, 

“ that * from eternity there has been something / and again, 

“ * that this eternal being must have been most powerful 
“ * and most knowing,’ and ‘ therefore God/ The only dif- 
“ ference between this argument and Dr Clarke’s is, that Mr 
“ Locke states, as one of his propositions, our knowledge of 
“ our own existence. But this difference is only in appear- 
“ ance; for Dr Clarke really has assumed what Mr Locke 


f &tc, for instance, § 34, above. 
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“ has more logically made a distinct proposition. Dr 
“ Clartte’s first proposition, that something . must have 
“ existed from all eternity, is demonstrated by shewing the 
“ absurdity of the supposition that ‘ the things which now are 
“ were produced out of nothing/ He therefore assumes the 
“ existence of those things, while Mr Locke more strictly 
“ assumes the existence of ourselves only, and indeed states 
“ it as a proposition. The other arguments of Mr Locke 
“ are more ingenious than Dr Clarke's, and the whole , rea- 
“ sorting is more rigorous , although he does not give it the , 
“ name of a demonstration, and scarcely can be said to treat 
“ it as proving the Deity’s existence to be a necessary truth. 

“ Were it to be so considered, the objections formerly stated 
“ would apply to it. Indeed, if Dr Clarke had stated the 
“ different steps of his reasoning as distinctly as Mr Locke, 

“ he would have perceived it to be inconclusive beyond a 
“ very limited extent, and to that extent inductive /’+ 

§ 40. Such are the words of a writer who has made out, 
to his own satisfaction, that Natural Theology is but a branch 
of inductive science. f 

§ 41. Whether Mr Locke’s “ whole reasoning” be as 
, “ rigorous ” as Lord Brougham has represented it to be, our 
readers can now settle for themselves. 

^ 42. Mr Locke “does not give” “the name of a demon- 
stration” to his reasoning: So Lord Brougham would have 
us understand. But that Mr Locke does consider his rea- 
soning to be truly demonstrative, the words cited in the 

t “Sec particularly Mr Locke’s proofs of his first position. — (Hum. 

“ Understanding, 1Y. x. sec, 2.)” 

Mr Locke’s first position is, Man knows that he himself is. Mr Locke's 
“ proofs” of this position may do every thing but prove it. Proofs to me, 
i that I am conscious of thinking, were proofs where proofs should not !><*• 

T ' prove to myself, that I am, were to doubt it: And not to prove it, is to 
believe it. 
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twenty-fourth section put past all doubt. But tjp make 
assurance doubly sure : In the Essay, Book IV., chapter iii., 
§ 21, it is said, “we have * * * a demonstrative know- 
ledge of the existence of a God.” And in the second sec- 
tion of the ninth chapter of the same Book, this affirmation 
occurs: “I say then, that we have the knowledge * * * 

of the existence of God, by demonstration.” 

§ 43. And that Mr Locke was not unwilling to give 
his Reasoning the name of a demonstration, just because 
he deemed it to have the nature of a real one, is made 
sufficiently obvious by the sentence wherein he insinuates, 
that the evidence of his argument will be found equal to 
mathematical certainty.*]- Is not mathematical evidence 
demonstration? 

§ 44. Mr Locke “ scarcely can be said to treat” his 
reasoning “ as proving the Deity’s existence to be a neces- 
sary truth.” Lord Brougham asserts this, but the assertion 
is directly contrary to the fact; for, in the very chapter 
where the reasoning in question occurs, the author of the 
Essay alludes to it as constituting a “discovery” of “the 
necessary existence of an eternal mind/’J 

§ 45. Had not kind Heaven decreed otherwise, it would)* 
have been a sad day for the fundamental truth of all religjon, 
when his iordship wrote all that is within the boards of his 
volume, evincing, to his own contentment, that Natural 
Theology is no more than 'one of the branches of Experi- 
mental Philosophy. 

t See § 4, above. 

t These words will be found in § 12, as a previous note made the reader 
aware* 
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§ 1. NoJ.hi.ng appears to be more unaccountable, than 
that, if there be a necessarily existing Being, there can be 
no way of proving it. To say so, seems absurd. And if 
£here be any way of proving, there is a necessarily existing 
Being, it must, of course, be by arguments drawn from the 
necessity of the thing. Reasonings a posteriori* c t an show 
what may be, or, is : they cannot show what must be. To 
hold, therefore, that a priori reasoning in the matter can 
never turn to any account, is to hold, that we can never 
prove a necessarily existing Being. Indeed, if a priori 
reasoning in the matter can never turn to any account, what 
does this show but that it is impossible, there can be a 
necessarily existing Being? And for one to believe what he 
can have no proof for, and what is impossible, is surely 
extravagant. 
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§ 2. Nay, must we not suppose, that if there b^, indeed, 
a necessary Being, the demonstration of this existence must 
be very easily reached, and, when set down, irresistible? If 
a necessarily existing Being is not one whose being is a 
SINE qua NON, and must be supposed as a SINE QUA non, of 
every thing else, what can be understood by such? And if 
we must suppose that Being as a sine qua non of every 
other thing, surely, the proof of the existence of that Being 
is nt)t difficult to be attained to, or rather, is impossible to 
be avoided. 

§ 3. And, as, if there be a necessary Being, it would ap- 
pear, that the proof must be close within our reach, so, there 
can be, substantially, but one way of exhibiting the demon- 
stration. ¥or a necessarily existing Being is one whose 
Being is a sine qua non of every other thing. We can 
know of his existence only by his modes : His modes, there- 
fore, of existing must be the sine qua non of all else. We, 
surely, may easily see what things are the sine qua non of 
every other existence. There are two things, -f* and two only, 
which are *the sine qua non of every other existence. And 
’tis attempted to be demonstrated, J that, from these two, 
we must infer the ‘existence of a necessarily existing Being* 
the intelligent cause of all things. 

§ 4 Dr Clarke, in his “ Demonstration of the Being and 
“ At&ibutes of God,” “ in answer to Mr Hobbes, Spinoza, 
“ and their followers,” hath not sufficiently attended to this, 
that, if there be a necessary Being, his existence must be 
deduced, if deduced at all, from those things that are the 
SIN# QUA NON Of all else; those things being the modes of 
his Existing. And, accordingly, the Doctor’s Demonstration 
is no more than a pretended one. It is wholly, and evi- 
dently, inconclusive. 

+ /. e. Extension and Duration. 

It Viz . in “The Argument, , a priori, ’* Ac. 
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§ 5. ^le wfiole of that Demonstration hangs upon the 
second proposition. This Dr Clarke virtually acknow- 
ledges: — “ Either there has always Existed some one Un- 
" changeable and Independent Being, from which all other 
“ Beings that are or ever were in the Universe, have receiv’d 
“ their Original; or else there has been an infinite Succcs- 
i( sion of changeable and dependent Beings produced one 
“ from another in an endless Progression, without any Original 
“ Cause at all. Now this latter Supposition is so very absurd, 
“ that tho* all Atheism must in its Account of most things 
‘ k (as shall be shown hereafter) terminate in it, yet I think 
“ very few Atheists ever were so weak as openly and directly 
“ to defend it.” Here he confesses that all Atheism must, in 
its account of most tilings, terminate in the supposition of 
an infinite succession of dependent beings. It is incumbent 
on him, therefore, to get over that barrier. And this be has, 
in the place in question, undertaken to do. So that, if the 
reasoning in this second proposition be sophistical, the whole 
fabric mustr fall to pieces, of itself. 

§ 6. How, then, does this Author attempt to° prove his 
proposition, that there has existed , from eternity , some one 
Unchangeable and independent Being $ ‘Let us admit the 
goodness of his dilemma : Let us observe how he establishes 
the first member, and disproves the second. This ie does 
not do by demonstrating the existence of a Being with the 
supposition of whose existence the supposition of an infinite 
succession of dependent beings, is utterly incompatible: But 
he attempts to do it by first considering and demolishing the 
hypothesis of infinite succession ; and the second member of 
the dilemma being (he thinks) removed out of the way, the 
first remains as true. « 

§ 7* We must, then, carefully examine how he proceeds 
to demolish infinite succession. And to be enabled to weigh 
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accurately the validity of the process of reasoning which he 
uses, it must be premised, that an infinite suceessi&n is an 
eternal succession, and an eternal succession is a necessary 
succession of dependent beings. An infinite succession 
means a succession of infinity of duration,* f and this is con- 
vertible with an eternal succession. If an eternal succession 
be not a necessary succession, what were a necessary succes- 
sion? or, why were an eternal not a necessary succession? 
Let it just be added, it is plain enough, that an eternal, or a 
necessary succession, is one that has not, that cannot have. 


t Indeed, an infinite succession is an expression most improper. This may 
be drawn from the following passage in Locke. The author is more 
particularly considering one of the kinds of infinity, but the spirit of the 
remarks is, of* course, as applicable to infinity of duration, or what is of 
infinity of duration, as to infinity of space. — 

“ Difference between infinity of space, and space infinite » — Though our idea 
“ of infinity arise from the contemplation of quantity, and the endless in- 
(t crease the mind is able to make in quantity, by the repeated additions of 
“ what portions thereof it pleases; yet I guess we cause great confusion in 
“ our thoughts, when we join infinity to any supposed idea of quantity the 
* * mind can be thought to have, and so discourse or reason about an infinite 
“ quantity, viz., an infinite space, or an infinite duration. For our idea of 
“ infinity being, as I think, an endless growing idea, by the idea of any 
“ quantity the mind has, being at that time terminated in that idea (for 
“ it as great as it will, it can be no greater than it is,) to join infinity to it, 
“ is to adjust a standing measure to a growing bulk; and, therefor, I 
“ think it* is not an insignificant subtilty, if I say, that we are carefully to 
“ distinguish between the idea of the” [Strictly, perhaps even the the 
6houh$^hot.be here.] “infinity of space, and the idea of a space infinite. The 
u firs£ is nothing bqt a supposed endless progression of the mind, over what 
“ repeated ideas of space it pleases; but to have actually in the mind the 
u ide# of a space infinite, is to suppose the mind already passed over, and ac- 
u tuajly to hive a view of All those repeated ideas of space which an endless 
“ iep^$i$ion can never totally represent to it; which carries in it a plain con- 
“ traction.” — Essay concerning Human Understanding , B. IV. chap. xvii. § 7. 

When, therefore, an infinite succession, or series, or similar phrases are 
here used; the use being improper, ’tis in compliance merely With the lan- 
guage of the proposition which is analyzed. 
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d cause. — We are, now, prepared to inquire into the justness 
of Dr Cfarke’s reasoning. 

§ 8. “ If we consider/' says he, “ such an infinite Progres- 
“ sion as One entire Endless Series of Dependent Beings; ’tis 

plain this whole Series of Beings can have no Cause from 
“ without , of its Existence ; because in it are supposed to 
“ be included all Things that are or ever were in the Uni- 
“ verse." We may add another reason why an infinite 
progression can have no cause from without: Simply,* be- 
cause it can have no cause at all. Ex hypothesi , it is without 
a cause. 

§ 9. Dr Clarke goes on: “And ’tis plain it can have no 
/'Reason within itself of its Existence; because no one 
“ Being in this Infinite Succession is supposed ,to be Self- 
“ existent or Necessary , (which is the only Ground or Reason 
“ of Existence of any tiling, that can be imagined within 
“ the thing itself as will presently more fully appear,) but 
“ every one Dependent on the foregoing." Here an especial 
reason is given, why an endless series can have no reason 
within itself of its existence: as if it were not enough to say, 
that an endless series can have no cause within itself, because 
it can have no cause at all. That succession must sink its 
pretensions to being infinite, which has, which can have, a 
cause, let the cause be from without, or within itself J- 

§ 1 0. “Where no Part is necessary, ’tis manifest,” continues 
Dr Clarke, “ the Whole cannot be necessary." How comes 
it that we here meet with the parts, with the Whole> of 
an infinite succession? The applying to what ii infinite Of 
these terms, of all terms taken from the category of 

Does any meaning lie in the words, A thing has the cause of it! exist- 
ence within itself, other than this, The thing if its own cause ? 4 And that 
which is the cause of itself, existed before it existed. And that a thing 
.Should be while it is not, contradicts, Whatever is, is. ’ • 
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quantity , if they are used otherwise than as mere figures 
of speech, is absurd, in the last degree : unless, (for*we must 
limit the assertion,) what is infinite can be finite. It may 
be safely allowed, that the words, Where no part is necessary, 
the whole cannot be necessary, would be to the purpose were 
the question, Is the succession infinite or' necessary, or is it 
not ? For, ’tis certain, no such reasoning; ’tis certain, no 
reasoning whatever, can prove a necessary succession is not 
a necessary succession; else, a thing might both be and 
not be at once. 

§11. An explanation of absolute necessity succeeds: 
“ Absolute Necessity of Existence, not being an extrinsick, 
11 relative, and accidental Denomination; but an inward 
“ and essential Property of the Nature of the Thing which 
“ so Exists.” Could it be supposed, after what has been 
urged, that these words lay in the way, the first labour would 
properly be confined to the humble task of discovering fully 
their meaning. But whatever they are intended to bring out 
concerning absolute necessity, they cannot lie in the way: for 
as long as* it holds good, that whatever is, is, a necessary suc- 
cession must continue a necessary succession. 

§ 12. Then follows the conclusion, at which Dr Clarke 
arrives by virtue of the foregoing reasoning: “An infinite 
“ Succession therefore of merely Dependent Beings, faith- 
“ out any Original Independent Cause; is a Series of Beings, 
“ that has neither Necessity, nor Cause, nor any Keason or 
“ Ground at all of its Existence, either within itself or from 
“ Without.^” That it required any proof (as the illative par- 
ticle intimates) to show, that a succession or series which can 

f Wherein is the cause of a thing a whit behind the reason or the ground 
of it ? Let this be pointed out. 

And is an infinite or a necessary series, in truth a series that has no 
necessity? 
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have no cause, has no cause, must, under leave, be altogether 
denied. f With the illative particle, or without it> the passage, 
by itself, is faultless; unless an identical proposition be some- 
thing faulty. 

§ 13. Having proved, as he thinks, that an infinite suc- 
cession of dependent beings has no cause: “That is,” 
he adds, “ *tis ” (to wit, an infinite series is) “ an express 
“ Contradiction and Impossibility;” [why?] “ *tis a supposing 
“ Something to be caused (because ’tis granted in every one 
“ of its Stages of Succession, not to be necessarily and of 
" itself;) and yet that, in the whole, *tis caused absolutely 
“ by Nothing ” So that the whole of this argumentation at 
last resolves itself into tliis, that a succession which has no 
cause is an impossibility, for the reason that it has no cause ! 

§ 14j. The next sentence proceeds thus; “Which” 
(namely a supposing something to be caused that is not 
caused) “ every Man knows is a Contradiction to imagine 
“ done in Time;” [Nothing more certain.] “ and, because 
“ Duration, in this case makes no Difference, ’tis equally a 
“Contradiction to suppose it done from Eternity” Was 
it not unnecessary to assign a reason, why it is a contradic- 
tion, supposing something to be caused from eternity, that is 
not caused? A reason, nevertheless, is given: Because sup- 
posing something to be caused that is not caused, is a contra- 
diction in relation to time. 

§ 15. No wonder, that by such close and exact reasoning, 
this author should have succeeded so well in demolishing an 
infinite succession of dependent beings !-f* ' . 

t The reader may be edified, and seriously amused, by the treatment 
which eternal succession has received from a more modem hand. 

“ Ab to the idea which some atheists have pleaded for, of an eternal sue* 
“ cession of finite beings, such as we witness at present, without supposing 
“ any original uncaused Being, it is evidently inconsistent with reason, and 
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§ 16. In a word, the sophistry, the plain sophistry, lies 
in assuming that a succession which can have no can&e, must 
have a cause. If we but remember what infinite succession 
means, Dr Clarke’s reasoning will appear nothing more than 
ingenious trifling. How far one might succeed in shewing, 
that a succession of dependent beings cannot be infinite, 
just because it is a succession of dependent .beings, needs not 
here be inquired. ’Tis certain, that, once grant, a succession 
is infinite, eternal, necessary, it will never do to retract the 
admission, and argue as if the succession were not infinite, 
or eternal, or necessary : which you do, most decidedly, by 
assuming that it must have a cause. 

§ 17. To the same purpose as the preceding examination 
of what Dr /Clarke advances in his second proposition, are the 

“ with itself. For it affirms that to be true of the part + which it denies with 
‘ ‘ respect to the whole : t every particular being in the series, upon that sup- 
“ position, depends upon a preceding one, yet the whole t depends upon 
u nothing ; as if it were affirmed that there could be a chain infinitely 
“long, each link of which was supported by the next, ryad so on, in 
“ each instance, and yet the whole absolutely depended upon nothing. £ 
“ The difficulty of supposing a being beginning to exist without a cause, is 
“ not at all lessened by supposing an eternal succession of such beings; for 
“ unless there be some first Being, on whom all the rest depend, it is evident 
u the whole series hang upon nothing, which is altogether as impossible as 
* ‘ that any # one in particular should. Hence it in evident, there mustlhave 
“ always been some one intelligent Being, whose existence is uncaused 
“ and absolutely eternal, unchangeable and independent.” — Rev. Robert 
Hall' 8 Works, vol. v. page 4. 

A shred of i the mantle of the great Rector of St James’s has been 
caught (too surely!) by his successors in one of the by-paths in theology. It 
has descended, like an heir-loom, in the family of the demolishers of that 
infinite progression which has a limit somewhere. 

t See § lO of the text. 

t From Wollaston to Hall of Leicester ever y destroyer of the eternal progression of 
ftnites has hung himself in chains over against that chain which, infinitely Tong in itself 
though it be, has yet a point of suspension, and a topmost link. 
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following remarks of Mr Hume: "In tracing an eternal 
“ succession of objects, it seems absurd to inquire for a 
u general cause or first author. How can any thing, that 
“ exists from eternity, have a cause, since that relation implies 
“ a priority in time, and a beginning of existence? 

“ In such a chain, too, or succession of objects, each part 
‘ v is caused by that which preceded it, and causes that which 
succeeds it. Where then is the difficulty? But the whole, 
* f you say, wants a cause. I answer, that the uniting of 
“ these parts into a whole, like the uniting of several distinct 
'* countries into one kingdom, or several distinct members 
“ into one body, is performed merely by an arbitrary act 
“ of the mind, and has no influence on the nature of things. 
" Did I show you the particular causes of eaoh individual 
“ in a collection of twenty particles of matter, I should 
“ think it very unreasonable, should you afterwards ask me, 
“ what was the cause of the whole twenty. This is sufli- 
ciently explained in explaining the cause of the parts.” — 
Dialogues ^concerning Natural Religion , Part IX. 

§ 18. Dr Clarke was not so well satisfied with the manner in 
which he had succeeded in destroying infinite succession, but 
fithat he twice renews the attack; but what has been offered 
will furnish a key to open up the secrets of the sophistry 
which may be contained in what he farther advances. 

§ 19. As we are considering the “ Demonstration of the 
Being and Attributes of God,” let us, before leaving the sub- 
ject, attend to the proposition by virtue of which the author 
was entitled to advance to the one which has been examined. 
The faulty reasoning which we have observed, is an essential 
defect; a defect, therefore, for which no correctness through- 
out the rest of the argument could atone : And yet, there is 
something more that is objectionable. 

§20. In his first proposition, Dr Clarke undertakes to 
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prove, that something always was, from the postulate, some- 
thing is. He does not lay it down as an axiom, “Whatever 
begins to be must have a cause: by means of which he might 
have demonstrated, most strictly, that something always 
was. But without the help of this axiom he, magnani- 
mously, sets about proving, that something always was, if 
he is but granted the premiss, something is. He is cautious 
enough, however, to say, that there is little need of being 
'particular in the proof. 

§ 21. “ For since Something now Is, *tis evident 99 (it is 
thus he argues) “that Something always Was: Otherwise 
“ the Things that Now Are, must have been produced 
“ out of Nothing, absolutely and without Cause : Which is 
“ a plain contradiction in Terms. For, to say a Thing is 
“ produced , and yet that there is no Cause at all of that 
“ production, is to say that Something is Effected , when it 
“ is Effected by Nothing; that is at the same time when it 
“ is not Effected at all” 

§ 22. There cannot be a better reply to this way of speak- 
ing than ivhat Hume furnishes: “Whatever is produced 
“ without any cause is produced by nothing; or, in other 
" words, has nothing for its causa But nothing can never be 
" a cause, no more than it can be something, or equal to two 
“ Tight angles. By the same intuition, that we perceive # no- 
“ thing not to be equal to two right angles, or not to be 
“ something, we perceive, that it can never be a cause; and 
“ consequently must perceive, that every object has a real 
“ cause of its existence. 

“ I believe it will not be necessary to employ many words 

“.in shewing the weakness of this argument. 

“ -r r rr Tis sufficient only to observe, that when we exclude 
" all causes, we really do exclude them, and neither suppose 
“ nothing nor the object itself to be the causes of the exist- 
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“ ence; and consequently can draw no argument from the 
“ absuklity of these suppositions to prove the absurdity of 
u that exclusion. If every thing must have a cause, it follows, 
" that, upon the exclusion of. other causes, we must accept 
“ of the object itself or of nothing as causes. But 
“ ’tis the very point in question, whether every thing 
u must have a cause or not; and therefore, according to 
" all just reasoning, it ought never to be taken for 
“ granted.” — Treatise of Hitman Nature , Book I. Part iii. 
Section 3.+ 

§ 23. In short, it is impossible ever to set about proving, 
that whatever begins to be must have a cause, without being 
guilty of taking for granted the very thing to be proved. If 
we do not lay down that proposition as an axioip, there is no 
alternative but universal scepticism : Tlio’, ’tis true, that very 
scepticism destroys itself. J 

t See the second note on § 64, of Part III. of our “Examination.” 

t “ Scepticism is unavoidably destructive of itself. ” (Warburton : Divine 
Legation.) Sif James Mackintosh shall supply us with the reason. “ Uni- 
“ versa! scepticism involves a contradiction in terms. It is 4 belief that 
“there CAN be no BELIEF.”— “ Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy,” in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , 8 th edition, vol. i. p. 370. 
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•§ 1. It may be naturally enough supposed, that an a 
priori argument to prove the Unity and Perfections of God, 
is one which must, in strictness, be held to take the Existence 
of God for granted. The Unity and Perfections of God can- 
not be evinced, unless God is. 

§ 2. But ’tis certain, that the Unity and Perfections of the 
Deity cannot be assuredly reached, if the Being of Deity 
have not been previously established. • 

§ 3. From what station ought we to look at the Rev. 
Moses Lowman's Argument a priori ? 

§ 4. In all probability, the station wherefrom God's Exis- 
tence appears, not as a thing to be assumed, but as a thing 
to be made out. 

§ 5. Because, though we are told, at the threshold, •}• that 
an Argument a priori is that which proves Attributes from 
Natures, secondary qualities from primaiy qualities; Unity 

t See below, §§ 7, 8. 
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being subsumed to be no more than an Attribute, yea, no 
more tfian a secondary quality :f yet, the demonstration itself 
begins with a foundation so low down as “ the possibility of 
Existence in general 

§ 6. From what position soever the Argument we are now 
concerned with ought to be viewed, five separately laid down 
Definitions, and three separately laid down Axioms, will 
attract the earliest attention of the observer. 

§ 7. The first Definition gives information as to what an 
Argument a priori is, in the estimation of the definer. 

§ 8. “ An Argument a priori , is ” — so it is written — 
u what proves the Attributes, the secondary qualities, or 
“ effects of Beings, from their Natures, primary qualities, 
“ or definitions/* '■ 

§ 9. Proves the effects of Beings from definitions! Then, 
to prove any effect we desire to have proved, we have no 
more to do than define so as to bring the proposed effect 
about. 

§ 10. The second Definition shall be passed over without 
comment. For, in the first place, that Definition relates to 
“ An Argument a posteriori and we meddle not here with 
cany a posteriori affair : In the second, the author, though he 
lays down, never uses; the Definition in question. 

| 11. The third Definition is as follows: — 

“ Possible Existence is what may be, or whose Existence 
“ is not an Impossibility or contradiction/* 

§ 12. Thus, possible existence may be in existence: pos- 

t “Proposition VII, — The Unity of God may. be proved by an Argument 
“ a priori. 

“ For it is proved from its Nature, and primary attribute of its existence, 
**' that is necessary Existence; which iB an argument a priori, according to 
" the first Definition.” 

t See below, § 84, 
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sible existence is not an impossible existence: possible exis- 
tence is not contradictory to its own existence. # 

§ 13. If great good do not result from the third Defini- 
tion ; at least, there is no want of truth in the affirmations 
involved. Indeed, the whole proposition is surcharged 
with truth. 

§ 14. Definition IV. is composed of these words: — 

“ Necessary Existence is what must be, and cannot but 
“be;. or such Existence as arises from the Nature of the 
“ thing itself” 

§ 15. We are now aware, that necessary existence must be, 
and cannot but be, in existence. And in the same way, that 
which must be, and cannot but be, in existence, is necessary 
existence. , 

§ 16. If the Rev. Moses Lowman’s proof should fail, the 
circumstance can hardly be traced to the assumption of too 
much in a part of the fourth Definition. 

§ 17. The fifth, and last, Definition, is constituted by the 
following affirmation. — ^ 

“ Contingent Existence is such as may be, or may not be.” 

§ 18. In like manner, that which may be, or may not be, 
in existence, is contingent existence. i 

§ 19. The last Definition wants not a certain kind of merit. 

§ 20. {t is not so plain, how the last, or fifth , Definition is 
to be distinguished from the third, in any fundamental regard 
but a numerical one. 

§ 21. But we are arrived at the author's Axioms. 

Of which the first is : — 

“ All Effects must have a Cause.” 

§ 221 Every effect involves a cause, effect and cause being 
things relative to each other. But perhaps the Rev. Moses 
Lowi*a& meant his Axiom to be equivalent to this proposi- 
tion, Whatever begins to be must have a cause . 
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§ 23, No one can gainsay the second Axiom, but one who 
could gainsay the position of identity itself. f The second 
Axiom being: — 

“ Every thing is where it acts/’ or is acting, 

§ 24. The third , and the last, Axiom affirms, 

“ Nothing has no Affections, or Attributes.” 

§ 25. The only objection which we have to urge against 
this Axiom is a very trifling one, flowing from this considera- 
tion, that “ nothing ” is spoken of too positively. Nothing 
is treated as if ’twere almost something . Tis not altogether 
proper to say, Nothing has, or has not, any one thing. In 
short, the Axiom would have been more unobjectionable had 
it run in these terms, Nothing is — nothing. 

§ 26. But the a priori proof, itself, is in sight;, and should 
the building beyond be in accordance with the vestibule we 
have traversed, it may be found advantageous to let in a little 
daylight. A lion is in our way : But it is an ass which fills 
the lion’s skin. 

§ 27. The demonstration consists of twelve Propositions, 
the first of these being, h 

“ Existence is possible” 

% § 28. The existence of what? The existence of heaven 
above? or the earth beneath? Or, of a new heaven? or a 
neW earth? 

§ 29. Or, is it abstract existence itself which is possible? 
existence well defecated from all the extraneous adjuncts of 
modes, substances, and relations. 

§ 30. Nay, for such abstract existence is highly impos- 
sible. As the author himself says, under the very Propo- 
sition we are weighing; a All Existence is the Existence 
" of Something 9 ’ — “ the Existence of Nothing is no Exis- 
“ term” And abstract existence is nothing in the world. 

t Viz. Whatever, is, is. . ; 
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§ 31. Therefore, the first Proposition ( Existence is pos- 
sible ) is tantamount to this position, The existence of some- 
thing is possible; and, as the existence of something is 
nought apart from the something itself, to this other also, 
Something , or some one thing , is possible . 

§ 32. True. As a relative Scholium observes of the equi- 
valent proposition: “This Proposition seems very evident.” 

§ 33. “ It is,” continues our Divine, snuffing the smell of 
a truism, “ It is no more than this, that whatever is not im- 
possible is possible” &c. 

§ 34. The concluding portion of the Scholium is deserv- 
ing of our most serious approval. “What proves the 
" possibility of Existence in general, will prove all 
“ Existence possible, that does not appear impossible, or 
“ a contradiction.” 

§ 35. But enough, perhaps too much, 

of this gallimatia, this most rare logomachy. Our readers 
must be heartily tired of verbiage, for once, and we shall not 
long defer a farewell which, under present circumstances, 
must be so ominous. 

§ 36. To make a long story short; the Reverend gentle- 
man’s proof, a priori , is a war of words, words, words.# 
Even though the digladiation were cunningly conducted; 
like the passages in the poet’s “ Long Story,” it leads to 
nothing. . A hundred such demonstrations could not reach 
even a shadow’s shadow. Critically contemplate Lowman’s 
Argument, and you perceive it to stand forth an unrelieved 
gallimatia. 

§ 37. The Rev. Dr Pye Smith penned a preface to an 
edition of our Djvine’s “Argument,” “an exact century” 
after the publication of the same. 

§ 38. Concerning the treatise the Doctor edits, he writes 
thus: “It eminently merits to be reprinted, and so to 
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“ be again placed within the reach of reading and thinking 
“ persons.” The republication of the tract, it is thought, 
“ will shew more clearly the solid foundations on which the 
“ first truths of moral science stand.” The Doctor esteems 
the performance, and would have the public esteem it : and this 
must form our apology, to thinking persons , for having 
entered on this criticism. 

§ 39. Dr Smith says farther: “ I may be allowed to express 
“ my opinion, that the chain of reasoning (usually called the 
“ a priori Argument) from the first principles of human 
“ knowledge, has been, of late and in our own’ country, too 
“ much overlooked.” 

§ 40. Why? A good reason is not far to seek. You 
will find what might be the germ of one in the preceding 
page. “ Since atheistical objections have been and are osten- 
“ tatiously displayed, those who love truth must submit to the 
“ patient toil of meeting anew those objections” — and so on. 

§ 41. Well; on the whole, what is to be done? We are to 
turn to “<tlie pure and simple enunciation of Lowman. ”j~ 
But, alas! * 

Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 

Tempos eget. 

§ 42. Our Reverend Doctor felt sure, that “ the republica- 
“ lion of this rare tract will add to the instrument^ of intel- 
“ lectual exercise.”;]; With good reason. Moses Lowman’s 
argumentation is consigned, from henceforth, to our readers' 
dialectical gymnasium. 

t “ I venture to think that if Lord Brougham had turned from the some- 
“ what disadvantageous form in which the argument was presented by Dr 
“ Samuel Clarke, to the pure and simple enunciation of Lowman, he would 
“ have raised higher his valuation of it.” — (Dr Smiths Preface.) Lowman 
is preferred to Clarke, and there’s no use in disputing as to tastes. 

t The republication in question appeared in 1836: it formed one of 
T. Clark’s series of “Scarce and Celebrated Tracts.” 
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IIUGII HAMILTON, BISHOP OF OSSORY’S 

“EXISTENCE AND ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 

OF THE 

SUPREME UNORIGINATED BEING, 

PUOVElJ IN A CONCISE AND DEMONSTRATIVE MANNER.* 1 


§ 1. In an “ Introduction to the Essay on the Existence 
and Attributes of God,” are contained Bishop Hamilton’s 
reasons for proposing, in a new form, an Argument for prov- 
ing that Existence, and those Attributes. The sum of the 
reasons are these: that each one of the Arguments made use 
of by our theologian’s recognised predecessors^ in the same 
field was, in some important respect or other, inconclusive or 
imperfect; that, hence, there existed a desideratum, whether 
it could be supplied or no ; that it was possible to supply 
the desideratum; and that, in point of fact, the desideratum 
could be supplied by a process of ratiocination known to 
the mind of the Bishop.^ 

t Of whom (with Dr Pye Smith’s leave) the Rev. Moses Lowman was 
not one. 

+ AVhea “ the Essay on the Existence,” &c., first came before the public, 
the author was Dean of Armagh. The Bishop of Ossory being dead, his 
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§ 2. “ On considering the subject” (of " the being and 
perfections of God ”) “ I was soon satisfied,” writes our 
author, near the end of his Introduction, “ that the truths 
“ relating to it were to be ranked among those that are 
“ in their nature capable of demonstration.” The Bishop 
animated by such a conviction ; no wonder, he actually at- 
tempted “to prove this most important truth, this first article 
“ of our creed and foundation of all our faith,” (that there is 
“ one only underived, unoriginated Being, God the Father 
“ Almighty ,-f- the original fountain of all existence,”) “in a 
“ demonstrative manner.” — Introduction , “Works,” vol. ii. 
page 77. 

§ 3. And, in the second Corollary from the second Pro- 
position, our theologian does more than hint, *that human 
knowledge, exerted legitimately in relation to the nature 
and attributes of an unoriginated Being , might be made 
to appear “perfectly demonstrative;” “and that this 
“ branch of learning, natural theology, which relates to 
“ the most*, important of all truths, might at length be 
“ placed where every one” [at least, every right-ninded one] 
“ would wish to see it, at the head of the sciences.” 

^ § 4. The Bishop of Ossory informs his readers, at the 
end of what he delivers in connection with his first Propo- 
sition, that he proposed it to himself “as a Problem, to 
“ determine what must be the nature and attributes of 
“ a Being who exists without a cause . For some time I 
“ thought,” he tells us, “ this problem hopeless, as it is so 

eldest son published an edition of his works : among which you find tho 
Essay in question, with emendations. 

t Bishop Hamilton ghes his readers to understand, that, in his treatise, he 
does not use the word “ God ” in any other sense than that which denotes 
the person of God the Father, the only supreme unoriginated Being. — Works, 
voL ii. p. 31 -2. 
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“ very simple, that it affords but a single datum to proceed 
“ upon; however I have given/' he goes on, “ what I appre- 
“ hend to be a solution of it, in the next five propositions ” — 
viz. Propositions II. III. IV. V. vi. 

§ 5. The single datum afforded by the problem which the 
Bishop is to solve gives, “a Being ivho exists without a cause.” 
The datum is afforded by the problem: but is it equally 
easily afforded by the demonstration itself ? What must be 
the nature and attributes of a Being who exists without a 
cause? forms one question. But, must there be such a Being? 
composes another, a distinctly different, a naturally prior, 
interrogation. This latter introduces a topic we are under 
a necessity of investigating in conjunction with our demon- 
strator. With respect to him, the affair will become 
portentous. 

§ 6. How, then, was the single datum , afforded by the very 
simple problem, obtained? 

§ 7. Unfortunately, by the most illegitimate means. 

§ 8. The datum in question was obtained, that* is, it was 
supposed to*be obtained, in virtue of the argumentation oc- 
curring in connection with the first Proposition. The first 
Proposition, itself, runs thus : — 1 

“ There must be in the universe some one Being, at le^t, 
“ whose ilon-existence is impossible, whose existence had no 
“ cause, no beginning, and can have no end." 

§ 9. Before proceeding to the reasonings adduced in sup- 
port of this affirmation, it may be noticed, that if they should 
be perceived to be some of the weakest, and to compose the 
phantasm, rather than the substance, of a demonstration; a 
sufficient reason may perhaps be discovered elsewhere. The 
Bishop having been of opinion that the position, “ That there 
“ must necessarily exist some one Being, at least, which is 
“ eternal and self-existent or unoriginated * * * i$ 
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“ usuajjy considered as almost self-evident, and there has 
“ hardly ever been any * dispute about it” f — “ Introduction/’ 
page 42. 

§ 10. The demonstration of the truth of our author’s 
Proposition commences as follows: — “If there is no one 
“ BEING in the universe but such as might possibly have not 
“ existed , it would follow that there might possibly have been 
“ no existence at all.” — Now, though there were no one 
Being but such as might have not existed; it would not 
follow, that there might have been no existence at all : unless, 
there were no one series of beings, either, but such as 
might have not existed. In fine, the Bishop’s hypothetical 
proposition subsumes, silently, indeed, but surely, that there 
lias been no eternal succession of things: And* therefore, it 
does not become self-evidently true, till a certain clause be 
introduced; as thus, “If there is NO ONE BEING” — and no 
one series of beings — “in the universe but such as might 
possibly have not existed /’ &c. The antecedent being 
amended after this manner, the consequent , that “ there 
might possibly have been no existence at all/’^s rendered 
indubitable. Otherwise, it is by no means, as has been 
•suggested, necessary, and the entire Proposition may be 
fal$e, for any thing shewn to the reverse. 

§ 11. The proof goes on: “And if that (that there might 
“ possibly have been no existence at all) could be so, it 
“ would be also possible that the present existence might 
“ have arisen from total non-existence, which is absurd.” — 
Absurd indeed. — “Therefore it is not possible that there 
“ might have been no existence at all.”— Well drawn, from 

f Tf our theologian had Theists in his eye, the assertion is true, but irrele- 
vant. If Atheists, it is relevant, but untrue. See what the Bishop, him- 
self, admits below, in sections 20, 21, 25. See, too, our Review of Dr 
Clarke’s Demonstration, § 5. i 
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the premiss. — “ Consequently, an impossibility of not exist - 
" ing must be found somewhere, that is, there must’be some 
“ Beings, or at least, some one Being, whatever and where- 
“ ever it is, whose non-existence is impossible.” — Admitted, 
that “ an impossibility of not existing must be found some- 
where ” but denied, that the admission is simply equivalent 
to this, that “ there must be some Beings, or at least, some 
“ one Being, whatever and wherever it is, whose non-exis- 
“ tence is impossible.” An impossibility of not existing must 
be somewhere; but may not the impossibility be with respect 
to a succession of beings, considered simply as a succession? 

§ 12. Our theologian’s argumentation is continued in 
these words: “And as this impossibility of his (the one 
f£ Being’s) fiot existing is absolute, or unconditional, and 
“ depends not on any supposition, it must be immoveable, 
“ and at all times the same : so that this Being never was 
“ nor can become non-existent, but has an existence without 
“ a beginning, and without a possibility of ending.” — All 
which is very innocent, and, no doubt, had been mightily 
to the purpose, had the previous matter been altogether 
unobjectionable. 

§ 13. The sentence we subjoin forms a note in connection 
with the passage just quoted. “ This argument, which 
“ proves there is some one Being at least, whose non-^xis- 
“ tence is impossible, depends not on any relation that such 
“ Being may have to others, or on' any previous condition or 
“ supposition whatever; it is deduced entirely from this 
“ truth, that something does now exist , which is indis- 
“ putable, and is prior , in the order of our thoughts, to all 
“ other truths.” 

§ 14 It is, indeed, an indisputable truth, that something 
does now exist; but it is very disputable, and, in sooth, to be 
disputed, that from that truth is deduced, by the Bishop of 
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Ossory, this other position, that there is some one Being 
whose non-existence is impossible. Something does now 
exist, but, for aught our author has manifested to the con- 
trary, the something may be but a world — or no more than 
an item of a world — in a succession of worlds, emerging, one 
by one, from the depths of eternity. 

§ 15. The next position in our demonstrator’s text will 
be perceived to have the advantage of a secure foundation. 
Nevertheless, our view must be limited to the immediate 
basis, since, to take the matter very deep would be to over- 
turn the whole affair. 

§ 16. "And as no cause could have determined that this 
“ Being” (whom the immediately preceding context had in- 
vested with “ an existence without a beginning” fc) “ should 
“ exist, rather than not, or have given to him that existence 
“ which it is impossible but he must always have had; he 
“ must be unoriginated , and have a principle of existence in 
himself independent on any cause, or be self-existent.” 

§ 17. That a Being having " an existence without a be- 
ginning” is “ unoriginated is as certain a point as that 
an unoriginated Being is one who has an existence without a 
beginning. 

* § 18. The text flows on: “ Thus it is proved, that there 
“ nfust be, at least, some one Being, whatever it,, is, who 
“ cannot but exist, whose existence had no cause, no begin- 
“ ning, and can have no end.” — Thus it is proved, that there 
must be some one Being who had no beginning, no cause: 
And the precise value of a proof of the sort, we have esti- 
mated, not without some care. 

§ 19. And that Bishop Hamilton, hiftiself, notwithstand- 
ing he speaks so bravely, did not, after all, estimate the value 


+ See above, § 12. 
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.of his proof at the highest possible rate, is rendered suffi- 
ciently apparent by certain supplementary matter. * For, to 
the demonstration of his first Proposition, there succeeds an 
“ Observation” that labours with the hypothesis which lay 
so much in his path, and which he did not remove. 

§ 20. “ Two hypotheses only,” — in this way the Obser- 
vation begins, — “and these directly contradictory to each 
“ other, -f- have been contrived to shew that we can conceive 
“ the universe might possibly have existed, without any one 
“ original , independent Being , from whom all others have 
“ derived their existence. 

§ 21. “ The ancient atheistical hypothesis was,” proceeds 
the Observation, “ that the universe consists entirely of de- 
“ rived and dependent Beings, each of which owed its exis- 
“ tence to the power and efficiency ‘of the one that immedi- 
“ ately preceded it, in an infinite series or succession without 
“ a beginning, and without an original underived cause at 
“ THE HEAD of the series ” 

§ 22. The ancient atheistical hypothesis was* and, if we 
mistake not, the principal modern atheistical hypothesis is, 
that of “an infinite series or succession,” that is, a series or 
succession “ without a beginning.” But what cunning atheist^ 
either in ancient or in modern times, ever talked of the head of 
the series or succession? When one fits a head upon an in- 
finite series, he steals much more than the tail away; and one 
must decapitate the succession, if he would restore the in- 
finiteness. To be “ without a beginning,” is to be without 
a “ head,” when it is a succession or series of things we 
speak of. 

§ 23. But the grand point is, not whether an infinite 
series, a succession without a beginning, must be without a 


+ This cum grano salts. Weigh the contents of § 32, below. 
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head too, but how the series or succession (headless or not) 
is to be disposed of. The Bishop has raised a somewhat from 
the sink of Atheism, and the question is, What is he to do 
with it? Is he able to render it for ever useless for service 
against his party? We shall see. 

§ 24?. “ Several writers have shewn,” our theologian de- 
clares, “ the weakness and inconsistency of this hypothesis/’ 
the hypothesis to wit, which he had called “the ancient 
atheistical hypothesis.” And, in a note, he particularizes 
Dr Clarke's Demonstration.*}* 

§ 25. The note afterwards makes mention of the circum- 
stance, that “ some learned writers have objected to the argu- 
“ ments used by Dr Clarke,” “as insufficient to overthrow 
“ the old atheistical hypothesis, and have thought it could be 
“ confuted only by considerations drawn from an infinite 
“ series.” “ Mr Hume, at the ninth part of his Dialogues, 
“ has defended,” the note goes on to say, “ this atheistical 
“ hypothesis, and objected to the arguments brought against 
“ it.”J Mr Hume defended the old atheistical hypothesis : 
“ I have therefore proposed,” the Bishop of Ossoryrinforms us, 

f In the Introduction to his Essay, Bishop Hamilton makes his readers 
^uvare, that Dr Clarke ‘ 1 proves, in the usual manner , that there must have 
“ been some existence from all eternity, and then shows the absurdity of 
“ opposing that there might have been an eternal succession of dependent 
“ Beings, each deriving its existence from the preceding one, without any 
“ original, independent, and underived caus'e at the head of the series. 
“ Hence he very justly concludes,” the Bishop assures us,- “that there must 
“ be at least some one Being, whose existence is underived, and independent 
“ on all causes whatever,’' &c. page 50. On the point of the validity of the 
Doctor’s proof, intended to show the absurdity of supposing that there 
might “have been an eternal succession of dependent Beings,” we beg 
leave to refer our readers to what is advanced in our Review of the Doctor’s 
Demonstration; in particular, to sections 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, &c, 

t Mr Hume certainly defended the atheistical hypothesis thus far: he ob- 
jected to the arguments brought, in (what was then) “ the usual manner” 
against it. See our Review of Dr Clarke’s Demonstration, § 17. 
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“ a refutation of it, which is not liable to any of the 
“ former objections, and saves the trouble of going into the 
" consideration of an infinite series.” 

§ 26. The affair now thickens, while we hasten to the 
Bishop’s text, and the unobjectionable, and trouble-saving 
refutation. 

“ I believe it will be sufficient to say,” — a refutation which 
will be found so stupendous, is couched in these terms, — 
“ that according to this hypothesis, there is no Being in the 
“ universe that has not been once non-existent , and whose 
“ existence therefore had not a beginning and a cause, which 
“ is contrary to what is demonstrated by the foregoing 
“ proposition.” 

§ 27. Now here is the very jugglery of a demonstration 
conducted, in a certain weighty respect, “in the usual 
manner.” The hypothesis which accounts for things by 
series or successions from eternity is to be left without a 
vestige of footing. It stands right between the demonstrator 
and the secure possession of the doctrine of “ one original, 
“ independent Being, from whom all others liave derived 
“ their existence. It must, therefore, be got out of the 
road somehow. And how does our theologian propose to 
remove the, obstruction? By looking away from it; leaviii^ 
it as much in the way as ever it was. An illicit, rather than 
a novel, method of getting quit of the difficulty. 

§ 28. But, of a truth, it is the Bishop’s method. For, 
observe, that, to demolish all infinite series, the observation 
founds on “what is demonstrated by the foregoing proposi- 
tion;” while the proposition (managed with that superfluity of 
sagacity which is consistent with a deficiency in forethought) 
neither demonstrated, nor pretended to demonstrate, the 

+ § 20* above. The reader may consult here our Review of Locke’s Demon- 
stration, § 15. 
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non-existence of any infinite series, though it quietly subsumed 
the non-existence of every infinite series whatever. 

§ 29. So, “it is but like a monkey shifting his oyster 
“ from one hand to the other. ”-f- Our theologian, at his 
setting out, assumes, noiselessly but potently, that the hypo- 
thesis of a universe all made up of series or successions is 
entirely groundless. And when he comes to lay low, in a 
separate effectual way, the eternal series or successions, he 
takes for his fulcrum the righteousness of his assumption — 
or, at least, argumentation where, to all intents and purposes, 
the righteousness of the assumption is taken for granted. 
Verily, this is the perfection of demonstration-juggling. 
The “ proposition” never once doubts, that there has not 
been any series from eternity: and the “observation” (not 
to be behind with a good thing) never once doubts, that the 
“ proposition” had “ demonstrated” what involves that there 
has not been any series from eternity. In short, our author 
first gratuitously assumes the principal thing he had to 
jfrove, and then, by way of seriously proving that principal 
thing, founds upon his own gratuitous assumption. Truly, 
“ it is but like a monkey shifting his oyster from one hand 
“ to the other.” 

§ 30. The Bishop’s final movement is no better than a 
random stroke. “ The argument here used cannot be 
“ evaded by saying that it is supposed $here is nothing con- 
“ tingent in this series, but that each Being acts necessarily 
“ when it produces the subsequent one,” &c. &c. It is pos- 
sible — let it be granted, at any rate — that the argument 
alluded to cannot be evaded by saying what the . author has 
set down. But you may depend upon it,' the argument can 
at any time be evaded, easily and effectually evaded* by a 
production of such considerations as have been placed before 
our readers. And this is the winding up of our criticism on 

+ Tlie simile is from Locke’s Essay, B. IV. ch. viii. { 
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one department of a demonstrative proof, carried on through- 
out too much “ in the usual manner.” 

§ 31. There is no occasion that we should follow the 
Bishop of Ossory any farther, or even so much as touch 
upon what he gives out in relation to Spinoza's hylo-theistic 
scheme, which is designated “ the other hypothesis.” With 
the hypothesis of but one substance in nature , and that one 
matter , we have no present business. 

§ 82. Yet, there may not be great impropriety in 

noticing, that all our author says regarding Spinoza's hypo- 
thesis is perhaps not very wisely said. With the Bishop, 
the hypothesis of infinite successions , and that of but one 
substance , are “ directly contradictory to each other.”*)- 
Again, he makes the scheme of the apostate Jew, who cer- 
tainly embraced the latter, to declare, that no Being in the 
“ universe hath derived its existence from another , but 
“ every Being or substance * * * is necessarily existent, 
“ eternal, and uncreated or unoriginated All which will 
appear in opposition to truth, when the true genius of the 
old hypothesis, and that of Spinoza's pantheism are weighed 
and compared. In witness whereof, list to the words of 
Spinoza himself. “ Corpus motum , vel quiescens , aci 
“ motum vel quietem determinari debuit ah alio corpore , 
“ quod etiam ad motum vel quietem determinatum fuit 
“ ab cdio , et illud iterum ah alio , ET sic in infinitum.”|| 
[“ A body which is in motion, or at rest, must have been 
“ determined to move or to be at rest by some other body, 
“ which, in its turn, had been determined to move or to be 
“ at rest by another body, and this, in like manner, by still 
“ another, AND so on to infinity.”] Again: — “Unaquce- 
“ quo volitio non potest existere, neque ad operandum 
“ determinari, nisi ab alia causa determinetur, et hoec 

§ 20, above. + Observation. 

jj Par. II. Prop, x in. Lemma Hi. 
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“ Tursus ab alia; et sic porro IN infinitum ”f [“ Every 
“ volition had a cause # which, itself, had a cause, and so on 
u infinitely/'] Now, let it just be considered, that “ the 
ancient atheistical hypothesis’^ does not recognise (what 
no scheme of atheism can recognise) a succession of new 
substances — new, even as to the ultimate atoms — but only a 
succession of new modifications of old substances, — that is, 
new arrangements of the primeval atoms. The two hypo- 
theses, that, to wit, of infinite successions, and that of but one 
substance, are, therefore, not “ directly contradictory to each 
other •” nor, with the Bishop’s leave, do they seem to be 
contradictory at all.|| 

§ 33. To conclude: We have manifested, that Bishop 
Hamilton's " Attempt to prove the Existence of the Supreme 
unoriginated Being" is, at the very threshold of the under- 
taking, chargeable with a fundamental fallacy. And no 
amount of coherence in the superstructure (even if such 
coherence there be) can atone for an essential flaw in the 
groundwork of the fabric. 

Par . I. Prop . xxxii. + Above, § 21. * 

|| The citations from Spinoza in this section are taken from his post- 
humous work, entitled, “ Ethka , online geomctrico demonstrata,” [“Ethics, 
demonstrated in geometrical order,”] and, in particular, from the First 
Partjj headed, “ l)e Deo,” [“Of Deity,”] and the Second Part, headed, 
“ De Natura et Orvjine* Mentis, ’ ’ [“Concerning the Nature" and Origin 
of Mind.”] — “Ethics, demonstrated in geometrical order” — not, observe, 
demonstrated in a geometrical manner, or, shortly, demonstrated geometri- 
cally. The first is by no means the same as the second. But even 
if Spinoza’s work on Ethics had been said to be demonstrated in a geometri- 
cal manner , or (like Mr Richard Jack’s work on Theology] 1 “ gefmetrically 
demonstrated;” what would it have mattered? For, supposing our apostate 
Jew — as Spinoza unquestionably was — had really sought to apply Geometrical 
reasoning to Ethical, including Theological, subjects; he would but have 
done 30 acting from the right side : Geometrical reasoning, used- to prove 
the tri-th of Atheism, would be no worse than an absurdity to prove a falsity; 
or, an absurd junction of desperate disparates. 

i See our next Review. 
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“MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES OF THEOLOGY, 

OR 

THE EXISTENCE OF GOD GEOMETRICALLY DEMONSTRATED." 


§ 1. In the Rev. Moses Lowman’s work, we had a speci- 
men of riotous Metaphysics, run to seed. In the work to be 
now criticised, the reader will find a specimen 'of impure 
Mathematics, gone deplorably out of their road. The author 
of the volume in question (for it is a goodly volume — not, 
like Lowman’s tractatus, a slim pamphlet) has joined Onto J 
logy to Geometry in a union which could be productive, of 
good to ileither. He has joined together those two discre- 
pants, and by doing so has disfigured both Geometry and 
Ontology. By thus attempting to apply geometrical reason- 
ing to the proof of a God, Mr Jack has succeeded in making 
a vile amalgam of the science of Magnitude and Theo- 
logy, and has, once for all, inflicted all possible disgrace upon 
the latter, at least, of the constituents. 

§ 2. And this maybe the best place to .refer my readers to 
what I have written elsewhere, on the topic of the impossi- 
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bility — not the mere futility, but the utter impossibility — of 
the application of geometrical or mathematical reasoning to 
any theological, or, indeed, any general, subject. See Exa- 
mination of Antitheos: Part I. § 47 et seq. usq. ad § 56. 

§ 3. In reviewing these “Mathematical Principles of Theo- 
logy,” > tis not my intention to produce you any criticism of 
my own. The thing has been well done without me. A 
gentleman, who will hereafter figure very prominently be- 
fore my readers, has laid Mr Richard Jack upon his back so 
artistically, and so unquestionably, that nothing remait^ to 
be done by my hand. The atheistical champion, Antitheos — 
whose great abilities cannot be disputed at this time of day — 
has devoted a chapterf to the “ Fallacies of Mr Richard 
Jack/' The chapter in question constitutes (in* my humble 
opinion) one of the happiest of Antitheos's efforts. I con- 
fess, however, that I have more reasons than one for intro- 
ducing the exposure, by my own skilful opponent, of the 
misapplied and fallacious reasonings of our geometrical 
ontologist. r 

§ 4. At the outset, I must take the precaution to enter 
this general caveat, that I am on no account to be held 
$s endorsing all that may fall from Antitheos’s pen, in those 
cases where I may fail to protest that there is aught wrong. 
My concern lies only with Antitheos s very successful attempt 
to overturn Mr Richard Jack, as a theologian demonstrating 
a God by the apparatus of A’s and B’s, and lines, and squares, 
and circles — and such like. 

§ 5. Before leaving the champion of the atheists to speak 
for himself, it may be as well to give the title of the work he 
criticises in full. The name and description, then, of the 

+ It is Chapter IV. of the ** Refutation” to be afterwards particu- 
larized. 
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performance in question, as given on the title-page, arc 
as follows: — * 

w Mathematical Principles of Theology, or, the Existence of God 
“ Geometrically Demonstrated. In three books. Wherein ia 
“ proved, The Existence of God from Eternity to Eternity; 
“ his Self-existence, Independency, and Unity. That God 
“ is infinite in Wisdom, Tower, Knowledge, &c. Also, That 
“ Matter is a temporary being; that God is the cause of its 
“ existence, and of the existence of all other beings, that 
“ ever did, or can exist; and upon God the continuation or 
“ termination of their existence depends. — By Richard Jack, 
“ Teacher of Mathcmaticks.” 

§ 6. One word more, and then Antitheos shall appear in 
propria persona , to go on uninterruptedly. I candidly 
acknowledge* that I have corrected my author, in a few in- 
stances ; — just as a careful press-reader might have done, in 
transcribing his copy for the printer. 


ANTITHEOS’S 

“FALLACIES OF MR RICHARD JACK.” 

“ It would be & fearful task to toil through the dreary 
wanderings of this ungainly author. In perusing his work, 
one would imagine he had been born with theorems in his 
head, and a rule and compasses in his hands; — and were it 
not that he himself tells us of certain misfortunes which 
befel him on his flight from the Scottish capital, and its 
rebel occupiers, in the memorable year forty-five, f we should 
scarcely have thought him susceptible of human passions, 
or capable of taking a share in the concerns of those stirring 
times. His performance is entitled, ‘Mathematical Prin- 

+ Viz. 1745. See Note A at end of this Review. 
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ciples of Theology, or, the Existence of God geometrically 
demonstrated. In three books/ (London, 1747. 8m 
pp. 328.) — Perhaps I ought not to notice the work at all: 
it is of a character so prosing, formal, and roundabout. The 
tactician draws his lines of circumvallation at so great a 
distance from the fortress he purposes to reduce; his 
approaches are made so tardily, and with so little energy, 
that we are apt to lose patience at his over-precaution, and 
waste of pains as well as time. If all this were a sure pre- 
cursor of success, we should have nothing to complain of ; 
but even his closing positions are so ill chosen, as either to 
be perfectly harmless, or to lie entirely at the mercy of the 
enemy. The book is, nevertheless, a great curiosity. It 
furnishes the finest specimens anywhere to J)e found, of 
strict mathematical reasoning as applied to theology, f It 
may therefore be amusing, if not instructive, to touch upon 
a few of the authors happiest efforts (and those upon the 
most important points of the discussion,) were it only to 
show the effect even of the purest logic,” [for purest logic, 
we should have been supplied with the absurdest applica- 
tion of the machinery of geometry ,] “when pressed into the 
service of the argument a priori for the being and attributes 
of a god. # 

“ The first book, consisting of forty-five propositions and 
theorems, is taken up in proving the self-existence of an 
independent being. In the second, an attempt is made to 
demonstrate that that being cannot be matter; for all 
visionaries must have a fling at this untractable impediment 
to their motions — this desperate eye-sore to all their specula- 
tions. Mr Jack says, (prop. 41, theor . 40, J) — ‘ Matter is a 
dependent being. Because that being, which can have any 
change or mutation, made on any of the powers or proper- 
f See Note B. t In Book 1L 
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ties it possesses, is a dependent being; but a change or 
mutation can be made on some of the powers or qualities 
that matter, or any material being possesses: Therefore, 
matter is a dependent being; which was to be demon- 
strated/ — It is to be observed, that a dependent being had 
been previously defined, f ‘ a being whose existence is the 
effect of some other being;' so that this syllogism purports 
to be a demonstration of matter having been created out of 
nothing! How is this? By what magic is so rare a case 
made out? I say at once, by the shallow, paltry trick of 
equivocation. The subject of the major premiss, which 
ought to have been identical with the predicate of the defi- 
nition of a dependent being previously given, is totally 
different from it. The definition, it is true, as applied to 
matter, involves an impossibility. Besides taking for 
granted the existence of some agent, unknown and unde- 
scribed, its power of bringing all material things into exis- 
tence is assumed. But if the definition in question falls, the 
conclusion that matter is a dependent being, readies to its 
forms only, leaving its independence as to existence untouched. 

“Well; but this is theological demonstration. Demon- 
tration, certainly, much more easy, and infinitely better t 
adapted to the subject in hand, than the vexatious ai^cl 
troublesome process of induction ; by which wc are bound to 
produce an agent, and prove the extent of its powers and 
mode of operation — and that too by experience — before 
we can legitimately ascribe to it any effect whatever. Here, 
nothing further is necessary than to frame a hypothesis — 
nothing more than to 

‘ Call some spirit from the vasty deep;’ 

invest it with the attributes in which popular prejudice has 


+ Viz., In Definition xxvii., Book I. 
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arrayed the object of its adoration, and, by the flourish of a 
conjuring wand, bid matter begone into its assumed original 
nothingness. Mighty magicians! If our reasoners a priori 
[the author means, reasoners, a priori, of Mr Jack’s stamp] 
could but tell us where they get the creative power of which 
they speak so much, independent of the thing they go about 
to destroy, they would render their argument somewhat 
more tangible. If they could even tell us of a single change 
effected in matter by means of their pretended agency, the 
information would both be new and directly to the point. — 
But, alas for them! how should they know anything of a 
being necessarily prior to the existence of the material 
world, — or (supposing such a being) its essence, or modus 
operandi ? m [ In any of the numberless changes effected 
upon material bodies, do we see any thing operating except 
other bodies of the same kind? Can we even conceive of 
any other than material agency ?+ If aught else than sub- 
stance operates in the mutations observed in physical pheno- 
mena, Nature, by denying the fact, betrays and belies its 
god, and science and philosophy are left with a heavy account 
of heresy to answer for. 

“ After having demolished the self-existence of matter, Mr 
J^ck proceeds to prove that it owes its existence to his own 
‘ independent being.’ As the argument he employs on this 
occasion affects to demonstrate the intelligence of the thing 
referred to in the first book, and is the only one which 
touches upon this highly momentous point,* it is the more 
worthy of attention. It is as follows: — 

“ ‘The self-existing and independent being does possess a 
self-determining power, or volition, and that self-determining 
power, or volition, is the cause of the existence of the first 
temporary being/ — (Book II. prop. 32, tlieor. 31.) 

+ See Note C. $ See Note D. 
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“ * Let A represent the self-existing and inde- ^ ^ 
pendent being, B the first temporary being: I say, * vV 
the self-existing and independent being A, is B Qj 
possessed of a self-determining power or volition, 
and that self-determining power, or volition, is the cause of 
the existence of the first temporary being B. For because 
the existence of the first temporary being B, is the effect 
that arises from the exertion of some of the powers or 
qualities of the self-existing and independent being A, and 
the cause of the exertion of any power or quality of the 
self-existing and independent being, is a self-determining 
power, that the self-existing and independent being does 
possess ; therefore the cause of the exertion of that power 
or quality of the self-existing and independent being A, 
which does produce the existence of B, is a self-determining 
power or volition that A does possess, and will be the cause 
of B’s existence; consequently the self existing and indepen- 
dent being A, does possess a self-determining power, or 
volition, which self-determining power, or volition, is the 
cause of thp existence of the first temporary being B’s exis- 
tence. Therefore, the self-existing and independent being 
does possess a self-determining power , which self-determin- 
ing power is the cause of the existence of the first temporary 
being ; w^hich was to be demonstrated/ * 

“ Who can doubt, after so luminous and strictly geome- 
trical a demonstration, that the creation of a mathematician's 
mind possesses intelligence; that by the simple act pf its 
volition it has called all things into existence? What 
signifies it. although the latter be assumed as the effect of 
the former? What, at least, does it signify, that the intro- 
duction of one of the factors into the theorem is gratuitous? 
Surely no ,one can expect that so trivial an affair as the 
creation of a temporary being by a self- existent one should 
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be proved. Do we not see that that fact %brought in 
as a prpof of the self-determining power of A, and that t^is 
power is next made out, in the clearest manner, to be the 
cause of the existence of B? What more than this beau- 
tiful circle of reasoning does the captious infidel want?. 
Descartes boastfully exclaimed, in the style of Archimedes, — 
‘ Give me matter and motion, and I will make you a uni- 
verse but, with much scantier materials, our new-fanglpd 
theorists*}- perform a great deal more, — only give them 
A and B, and they produce you both the universe and its 
creator! a 

“ The greatest part of Mr. Jack’s theorems, problems,} &c. 
Ac., consisting of upwards of a hundred in number, is taken 
up in proving what stands in no need of proof, — sometimes 
even of self-evident propositions — (such as that ‘a being 
cannot act before it exists ;’§ ‘ the existence of the cause of 
any effect is antecedent to the existence of that effect :’|| ‘a 
being cannot be instrumental in its own existence 'a being 
cannot act after its existence is terminated,’*}-}- and so forth ;) 
— while th6 most arbitrary and fanciful notions are made 
the bases of doctrines the most important in the whole argu- 
ment. This, verily, is straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. But we have done with him. If the ‘ Mathematical 
Principles of Theology’ be destined to escape oblivion, they 
may afford grounds for curious speculation respecting that 
bias toward absurdity which is too frequently found to beset 
the human mind. One of our finest critics has described 
it to be natural: but if so, it has, in the present instance, 
received no inconsiderable addition from the hand of 
education. 

^ote E. § Book X, Proposition i, *11 Book X, Prop ni. 

* &ee Note F. || Ibid,, Prop. ii. ++■ Ibid., Prop, xxxii. 
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<c On this particular, a word here may not be out of season. 
We have often heard it, as it were, oracularly declared, that 
a mathematical education is of great value, were it for 
nothing more than this, — that it habituates the mind to the 
closest investigation, and the most unyielding rules of de- 
duction. If, however, we are to judge from the examples 
before us, we must adopt an opinion vastly different. The 
gentlemen who have availed themselves of their mathemati- 
cal acquirements in establishing the first principles of their 
faith, have doubtless been deeply learned in the science, — and 
yet, what hafe they effected? Nothing to the purpose; — 
nothing but a perversion of the truly estimable wisdom of 
the schools from its proper end and use, to the furtherance 
of that whicji begins in weakness and ignorance, and termi- 
nates in folly. The unskilful may frequently be diffuse and 
indirect in the conducting of an argument, and often at a 
loss to find the nearest and most efficient way of bringing it 
to a close ; but the learned — who seem to have cared but 
too little for the respect due to their classical distinctions, — 
for them it.was reserved to confound the objects of totally 
different branches of study. Their error appears to be of 
the same class with that of the Abyssinian doctor, celebrated 
for his treatment of elephantiasis, who grew so full of his 
profession, that he judged of every thing by its rules — esti- 
mating the talents and moral character, as well as the diseases 
of men, by the thickness of their legs” f 

t See Note G. 
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Note A. 

In the Preface, page xxv., the author gives this spicy piece oS infor- 
mation: — “ I have been obliged in some places to cite The Doctrine of 
“ Proportion Geometrically Demonstrated, which I intended to have 
“ published at Edinburgh befor e the present work ; but the late 
“ wicked (!) and unnatural (!!) rebellion having forced me to leave my 
“ native country, and the rebels having pillaged my house, the manu- 
“ script of that book was, with my other effects, taken away, or de- 
“ stroyed. I hope therefore the reader will excuse my citing that 
“ manuscript,” &c. 

Note B. 

Is this said seriously? or is it merely a grave instance of ono of “ the 
finest specimens anywhere to be found” of the most polished irony? 
Bid Antitheos know of any other case, than Mr Richard Jack’s, of the 
strict application of mathematical reasoning to theology? 

t 

Note C. 

tfo know, that there is necessarily a Bei\g, who existed prior to the 
material world, — is one tiling: And to know the essence (in Antitheos’s 
sense), or modus operandi, of that Beiug, — is another, and quite dif- 
ferent, thing. The one truth I hope we know : Nay, I hope the truth 
is really demonstrated in another place in this volume. The other 
knowledges, however, we may never attain to. 

Note D. 

For an answer to this question, see my “ Examination” of this very 
author, in various places. See, for example, Part xil § 16 , and follow- 
ing sections. 
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* 

Note'E. 

Is Mr Richard Jack, writing, or at least publishing, in 1747, •—smart- 
ing yet from Prince Charlie’s, and the Clans’, raid and ravages, — not 
entitled to be reckoned an old-fangled theorist? What antiquity would 
our author insist on? A theory of more than 100 years’ standing 
seems to me to have claims to bo considered rather old-fashioned. 
Jews, only, have a right to despise things no older than the Norman 
conquest: the ancient people reckon by thousands, not hundreds, of 
years. 

Note F. 

There are, in Mr Jack’s volume, very few problems. One only have 
I been able to discover. Namely, the Problem constituting Proposition 
V., in Book II. The Proposition, which is also the Problem, in question, 
is couched in the following words : — “ Two beings, possessed with powers 
“of the same kind:- One of which by the exertion of the power it 
“ possesses in^a given time, produces a given effect; it is required to 
“ find the time, the other will take to produce an effect equal to the 
“ effect given.” 

One might suppose that this problem needed no proof to work it out : 
it is so plain; and the answer, according to the single datum , is so un- 
avoidable. Nevertheless, the demonstration is filled with A’s and B’s, 
and C’s and D’s, and E’s and F’s and G\s, which again r%fcr to lines — 
no less than five lines — and a circle (with a point in it) and a square. 


Note G. 

With what the author delivers in this last paragraph, I most unre* 
servedly coincide. The truth is stated, and it is very well put. Per- 
haps, nevertheless, Antitheos, when lie speaks of “ the truly estimable 
wisdom of the schools,” may be designing to praise the professors of 
logic and dialectic, and not the proficients in the mathematics, 
with their technical acquirements. Could I employ stronger language 
than Antitheos has employed, to condemn the monstrous confounding 
of “ the objects of totally different branches of study” I would reprobate 
the confounded confounding in the stronger language. . 
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INFINITE EXTENSION. 


§ 1. Supposing, that there is a necessarily existing Sub- 
stance, the 'intelligent cause of all things, it may be easily 
shown, that that Substance is infinitely extended. 

§ 2. For there are but three hypotheses which can possibly 
be framed in reference to the extension of the necessarily 
existing Substance. The first is : That that Substance is of 
no extension whatever. The second: That that ’Substance is 
o{ finite extension only. The third: That that Substance is 
infinitely extended. And, as these hypotheses are all that 
can be made upon the subject; therefore, one of them mu*t 
be true. 

§ 3. As to the hypothesis, that the necessarily existing 
Substance has no extension whatever : Can there be conceived 
a greater absurdity than the assertion, that a substance, cogi- 
tative or incogitative, necessarily existing or not necessarily 
existing, may be without any extension whatsoever? To 
believe this indeed defies human nature. If reason can, with 
certainty, pr<|iounce any thing, it may pronounce this decision, 
that extension and existence are so necessary to each other, 
that there can be no existence without extension. Talk of a 
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substance which has no extension; you present us with words 
of amuSement. 

§ 4>. If there be a subject on which authority should be 
of weight, such a subject, ’tis plain, is found in the debate, 
whether we must conceive, that to deny extension is to deny 
existence. And ’tis well that, in behalf of the position, that 
existence cannot be without extension, there are as great 
authorities, in speculations of this nature, as can any where 
be found. # 

§ 5. “ Perhaps,” * * * says Locke, “ it is near as hard to 
“ conceive any existence, or to have an idea of any real being, 
“ with a perfect negation of all manner of expansion; as it is 
“ to have the idea of any real existence, with a perfect nega- 
“ tion of all manner of duration.” — Essay concerning Human 
Understanding , Book II. Chapter xv. § 11 . And to have 
the idea of any real existence with a perfect negation of all 
manner of duration is, surely, impossible. f 

§ 6. The Cartesians make mind and matter to be different 
in their essence; and make extension (the correction of Des 
Cartes’ opinion, is, solid extension J) to be the « essence of 
matter: Consequently, with them, a thinking substance can- 
not be extended. Locke wrote at a time when these Car- 

f 

tesian opinions were generally received. But yet, we see, 
he held, that, without extension, it is impossible to. conceive 
existence. 

§ 7 . “ Extension does not belong to Thought” these are 
the words of Dr Samuel Clarke,” “ because Thought is not a 
“ Being; But there is a Need of Extension to the Existence 
c< of every Being , to a Being which has or has not Thought, 

t In the thirty-ninth section of the third. Part of the “Exa mina tion/ 1 
will he found another extract from the Essay, bearing to the same point. 

t This correction is by Dr Isaac Watts. See his Philosophical Essays, 
Essay II. 
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“ or any other Quality whatsoever.’ —Second Letter to Joseph 
Butler, afterwards Bishop of Durham, * 

§ 8. # Tis true, that, in these words, Dr Clarke does not 
say, that he cannot conceive the existence of a being without 
extension, but that, ’tis certain, is what he means. 

§ 9. Upon the whole, one can have no hesitation in saying 
of those who contend that the necessarily existing Substance 
has no extension whatsoever, and no relation whatever to 
spacer, that, if they be not but uttering words all but incom- 
prehensible; they deny not so much the existence, as the 
possibility of the existence, of such a Substance. 

§ 10. As to the second hypothesis, that the necessarily 
existing Substance is of finite extension only: From this it 
follows, in the first place , that that Substance has a figure, 
for figure is just extension with limits. 

§ 11. But shape is utterly inconsistent with necessary 
existence. Can any one hope to be thought knowing who 
shall contend, that the necessarily existing Substance is 
triangular, or square, or hexagonal, or circular,- ;»or cubical, 
or globular^ — or of what other figure soever you choose? 
We shall search the world in , vain, for a greater absurdity 
than what such a position sets forth. , 

§ 12. From this hypothesis it follows, in the second place , 
that the -necessarily existing Substance is divisible: for a 
limited substance (unless it be an ultimate atom, or an indi- 
visible monadh) may be conceived to be divided, to wit, the 
parts of it may be conceived to be removed to different parts 
pf space.' 

§ 13. Now, to predicate divisibility of a substance, is equal 
to saying, it has no necessary existence. For "tis as clear as 

+ And an ultimate atom, or an indivisible monad, can be in no more than 
one point in the universe at once ; and such a localized occupier of one only 
point cannot be, we must think, the necessarily existing Being. 
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any truth can be, that to suppose a substance divided, is no 
less thtn to suppose it annihilated as one substance. And 
nothing is so impossible as this, that the necessarily existing 
Substance should be annihilated. For that this Substance 
may be made to cease to be, is a position which amounts to 
this, that a substance, to suppose the non-existence of which 
is a contradiction, may yet be supposed non-existent. Which 
absurdity following from the hypothesis, that the necessarily 
existing Substance is of finite extension only; ’tis plain; that 
hypothesis must be absurd. 

§ 14. But, indeed, it were needless to show, by all that is 
implied in the existence of a substance of finite extension 
only, that the supposition of such a substance necessarily 
being, is an absurdity. For the supposition, ^without the 
least regard to what it implies, is, itself, as absurd as any 
thing can be. This cannot be better shown than in I)r 
Samuel Clarke’s words. “ To suppose Matter , or any Other 
“ Substance, Necessarily -existing in a Finite determinate 
" Quantity / in an Inch-Cube, for instance; or in Any cer- 
“ tain number of Cube-Inches, and no more; inexactly the 
“ same Absurdity, as supposing it to exist Necessarily , and 
“ yet for a Finite Duration only: Which every one sees to 

be a plain Contradiction." — Third, Letter to Joseph Butler, 
affbrwards Bishop of Durham.-}- 


+ The system of the Anthropomorphites, which gives to the necessarily 
existing Substance the figure of a man, because it is, somehow, supposed, 
that that substance must be of some form, and a human figure is esteemed 
the most perfect, — at least, the best adapted for a necessary Substance: this 
system, besides that it is chargeable with aU the absurdities which follow 
from the hypothesis, that the necessarily existing Substance is of finite ex- 
tension only; is attended with absurdities which seem peculiar to itself. 
The*- not being consequences of that hypothesis merely , they with no pro- 
priety full to be considered here. 

The absurdities which are alluded to, some, at least, of these absurdities, 
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§ 15. The third hypothesis, then, must be true: the neces- 
sarily existing Substance must be infinitely extended.*)- To 
deny, therefore, that there is an infinitely extended Substance, 
is to deny, that there is a necessarily existing Substance, the 
intelligent cause of all tilings. 


are, first, That the necessarily existing Substance is material. For, can 
pure spirit have the form of a man ? 1 And new absurdities follow from the 
absurdity which makes the necessary Substance a material substance in 
human form . 2 But to what purpose the labour of bringing them to light ? 
Secondly , It seems to be urged with force, that the human form evinces 
marks of design. And ’tis a good inference, surely, that because man ex 
hibits, in his shape, marks of design, therefore a substance, not a man, but 
like a man, contains also marks of design. This inference valid, a substance 
of that nature, so far from being the first cause, would afford evidence that 
itself was created; and we might rationally set about inquiring into the cause 
of the existence. 

f The common doctrine of Theologians, that the necessary Substance is, 
at the same time, in every point of space, and every atom of matter, entire , 
is just this third hypothesis, that the necessary Substance is infinitely ex- 
tended : Though, ’tis true, all extension is denied to that Substance. For 
to say that the same substance is in different parts of extension, at once , 
without being 'extended, is no more absurd than to say, extension, itself, is 
not extAded. Perhaps, therefore, our position should be qualified, and we 
ought to advance, that the common doctrine of Theologians is just this third 
hypothesis, so far as the doctrine is intelligible at all. * 

y 

1 Baron Swedenborg, a remarkable seer and theologian of these later ages, the 
founder of a New Church, intended to be the glory of all churches, the doctrines of 
which New Church are, for the most part, built on the narrow basis of pure Anthropo- 
morphism; Baron Swedenborg answers, we confess, that question in the affirmative. 
He maintains, that the necessary Being was a pure spirit in human form. But since 
his disciples shun an encounter with such weapons as reason can supply, and betake 
themselves, ip the absence of more suitable arms, to their favourite's “memorable” 
ecstasies ; it is impossible for us to combat their anthropomorphitic imagination. What 
the trances of the learned and most worthy Swede revealed, is not to be opposed by a 
profane appeal to the clear decision of human understanding. 

* However absurd the system, that the necessary Being is a material substance in 
human form, may be, yet true it is that our modem theologues, the Mormonites, have 
given in their adherence to the system. 

G 
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§ 16. Since such is the sad consequence of denying that 
the necessarily existing Substance, the intelligent cause of all 
things, is infinitely extended, is there not good reason that 
men should pause before they express a doubt upon the 
matter? Strange things may, at first, be thought to attach 
themselves to the doctrine : But nothing tends so effectually 
to destroy a prejudice as inquiring into its foundation. 
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PART I. 

Proposition I. 

Infinity of Extension is necessarily existing. 

I 

§ 1 . Even when the mind endeavours to remove from it 
the idea of Infinity of Extension, it cannot, after all its 
efforts, avoid leaving still- there, the idea of such infinity.* 
Let there be ever so much endeavour to displace this idea, 
that is, conceive Infinity of Extension non-existent; every 
one, by a reflex examination of his own thoughts, will find, 
it is utterly beyond his power to do so. 

§ 2. Now, since even when we would remove the notion 
of Infinity of Extension out of our minds, we cannot but 
leave the notion of it behind; from this, it is manifest, 
Infinity of Extension is necessarily existing: For, every 
thing the existence of which we cannot but believe, is neces- 
sarily existing. 
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§ 3, To deny, therefore, that Infinity of Extension neces- 
sarily e’kists, is to utter a downright contradiction. 

§ 4. Infinity of Extension is, then, necessarily existing . 

Proposition II. 

Infinity of Extension is necessarily indivisible . 

Prolegomena. 

§ 1. To say, Infinity of Extension is necessarily indivisible, 
is as much as to say, the parts of Infinity of Extension are 
necessarily indivisible from each other . 

§ 2. Indivisible , in this Proposition, means indivisible 
either really or mentally: For there can be no objection to 
a real , which would not apply to a mental divisibility; and 
a mental divisibility, we must suppose, would imply an actual 
divisibility, of Infinity of Extension. 

§ 3. The Proposition, then, is to the effect, that the parts 
of Infinity of Extension are necessarily indivisible from each 
other really, or mentally. 

Demonstration. 

§ 1. That which is divisible really, may be divided really: 
and a thing which is actually divided from another must 
haVe superficies of its own, every way, and be removed or 
separated from that other thing, be it by ever so little a 
distance. If any one should say that things really divided 
from each other have not real superficies of their own, every 
way; to be able to believe him, we must first be able to 
believe this, that a thing can be, and not be, at the same 
time, and in the same place: And if any one should say 
that things which are really divided from each other, which 
have real superficies of their own every way, can possibly 
be conceived as without a certain distance, however little, 
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being between them ; as this, it could as soon be believed 
that in a good syllogism of the first figure, the conclusion 
does not necessarily follow from the premises. Being really 
divided, and being really separated, mean, thus, the same 
thing. 

§ 2. Now, divisibility meaning possibility of separation : 
As it is an utter contradiction to say, Infinity of Extension 
can be separated; that is, a part of Infinity of Extension 
separated,* by a certain distance, from Infinity of Extension; 
there remaining Infinity of Extension after part of it is 
taken away : the part of Infinity of Extension so removed, 
being removed from the remnining parts to these very same 
parts; the part, thus , being at rest while it is taken away: 
the part so, moved away, being moved away from itself; 
it still remaining , inasmuch as there is necessarily Infinity 
of Extension ; a that is, though moved away, being not 
moved away: Which could not be, unless it be false, that 
whatever is, is, where it is, and when it is. As it is, thus, 
an utter contradiction to say Infinity of Extension can be 
separated, so it is an utter contradiction to say it is not 
indivisible. 

§ 3. Infinity of Extension is, then, necessarily indivisible. 

• Scholium. * 

The parts of Infinity of Extension being necessarily indi- 
visible from each other; it is a necessary consequence , that 
the thing, the parts of which are divisible from each other, 
is not Infinity of Extension; nor any part of it: part, in the 
sense of partial consideration only, for otherwise Infinity of 
Extension can have no parts h 


» Prop. I. % 2 . 


b Prop. II. Dem. § 2* 
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COROLLARY FROM PROPOSITION II. 

Infinity of Extension is necessarily immoveable. 

Prolegomena. 

§ 1. Infinity of Extension necessarily immoveable: 
This is equal to saying, the parts of Infinity of Extension are 
necessarily immoveable among themselves. 

§ 2. And immoveable , in the Corollary, means immove- 
able either really or mentally. ; 

§ 3. The Corollary, therefore, lays down, in effect, that the 
parts of Infinity of Extension are necessarily immoveable 
among themselves really or mentally. 

Demonstration. 

§ 1. Motion of parts supposes, of necessity, separation of 
the parts. He who does not see that motion of parts sup- 
poses, of necessity, separation of the parts, need never be 
expected to cee that because every A is equal to B, therefore 
some B is equal to A. And, Infinity of Extension being 
necessarily incapable of separation,* is, therefore, necessarily 
ijnmoveable, that is, its parts are necessarily immoveable 
among themselves. 

§ 2. Infinity of Extension is, then, necessarily immoveable. 

Scholium. 

The parts of Infinity of Extension being necessarily 
immoveable among themselves ; it is a necessary consequence , 
that the thing, the parts of which are moveable among them- 
selves, is not Infinity of Extension; nor any part of it: part, 
in the sense of partial consideration only, for otherwise Infi- 
nity of Extension can have no parts.* 

* Prop. II. Dem. § 2. 
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Proposition III. * 

There is necessarily a Being of Infinity of Extension, 

§ 1. Either, Infinity of Extension subsists, or (which is at 
bottom the same thing) we conceive it to subsist, without a 
support or substratum : or, it subsists not, or (which is the 
same thing) we conceive it not to subsist, without a Support 
or Substratum. . 

§ 2. First, If Infinity of Extension subsist without a sub- 
stratum, then it is a substance. And if any one should deny, 
that it is a substance, it so subsisting; to prove, beyond con- 
tradiction, the utter absurdity of such denial, we have but 
to defy him to show, why Infinity of Extension is not a 
substance, so far forth as it can subsist by itself, or without 
a substratum. 

§ 3. As, therefore, it is a contradiction to deny that Infi- ' 
nity of Extension exists a so there is, on the supposition of 
its being able to subsist without a substratum, substance \ 
or being pf Infinity of Extension necessarily existing : 
Though Infinity of Extension, and the being of Infinity of; 
Extension are not different , as standing to each other in , 
the relation of mode and subject of the mode, but ard 
identical . * 

§ 4. Secondly, If Infinity of Extension subsist not without 
a Substratum, then, it being a contradiction to deny there is 
Infinity of Extension, a it is a contradiction to deny there is 
a Substratum to it. 

§ 5. Whether or not men will consent to call this Sub- 
stratum Substance or Being , is of very little consequence. 
For, /tis certain that the word Substance , or Being , has never 
been employed, can never be employed, to stand for any 


• Prop. I. § 3. 
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thing better Entitled to the application of the term than the 
Substratum of Infinity of Extension. But to refuse to give 
such Substratum that name, being a thing obviously most 
unreasonable , let us call the Substratum of Infinity of Ex- 
tension, by the name Substance or Being . 

§ 6. There is, then, necessarily, a Being of Infinity of 
Extension. 


Proposition IV. ♦ 

The Being of Infinity of Extension is necessarily of unity 
and simplicity. 

§ 1. Because Infinity of Extension is necessarily indivi- 
sible, a therefore it is of the truest unity. Eor to affirm 
that though it is necessarily indivisible, even so much as 
by thought, yet it is not of^the truest unity, is to affirm 
what is no more intelligible than would be the assertion, 
that a circle , this being a figure contained by one line, with 
every part 8f that line or circumference equally distant from 
a certain point, is not round. * 

§ 2. And as Infinity of Extension is necessarily of the 
& truest unity, so it is necessarily of the utmost simplicity. 
Fpr what more can be included in simplicity than is im- 
plied in unity caused by a thing being necessarily indivisible, 
we can have no conception. 

§ 3. And as, on the supposition that Infinity of Exten- 
sion subsists by itself, there is necessarily a being of Infinity 
of Extension, 13 so, this supposed, that being is necessarily of 
unity and simplicity. 

§ 4 !. If Infinity of Extension subsist not without a Sub- 
stratum ; that we cannot, without an express contradiction, 


a Prop. II. Dem. § 2. 


Prop. III. § 3 . 
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deny, that the Substratum is of the truest unity, and ut- 
most simplicity, may be most easily demonstrated. * 

§ 5. For it is intuitively evident , that the Substratum of 
Infinity of Extension can be no more divisible than Infinity of 
Extension itself. And if any one should affirm that though 
Infinity of Extension is necessarily indivisible, yet that its 
Substratum can be considered as divisible, we could no more 
assent to the proposition than we could believe that a subject 
can never be truly predicated of itself. And, therefore, as 
Infinity of Extension is necessarily indivisible,* so is its 
Substratum. 

§ 6. And Infinity of Extension being necessarily of unity 
and simplicity because necessarily indivisible, 15 its Substra- 
tum is so likewise, for the same reason. 

§ 7. And as, on the supposition that Infinity of Extension 
subsists not without a SubsHatum, there is necessarily a 
Being of Infinity of Extension, 0 so, this supposed, that 
Being is necessarily of unity and simplicity. 

§ 8. The Being of Infinity of Extension is>necessarily, 
then, of unity and simplicity. 

CoROLLABY. % 

The Substratum" of Infinity of Extension being necessa- 
rily indivisible, d that is, its parts being necessarily indivisible 
from each other: it is a corollary, that its parts {parts, in 
the sense of partial consideration only , d ) are necessarily im- 
moveable among themselves : For the same reason that the 
parts of Infinity of Extension are necessarily immoveable 
among themselves, because necessarily indivisible from each 
other. 


* Prop. II. Dem. § 2. 
c Prop. III. § 4 & 5. 


b § 1. & 2. 
d Prop. IV. § & 
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Scholium. 

* 

On the whole, therefore, the thing, the parts of which are 
divisible from each other, is not the Substratum of Infinity 
of Extension, nor any part of it: And, the thing, the 
parts of which are moveable among themselves, is not the 
Substratum, nor any part of it: Part , in the sense of partial 
consideration only.® 


Sub-Proposition. 

The Material Universe is finite in extension. 

§ 1. If, then, it should be maintained, that the Material 
Universe is the Substratum of Infinity of Extension; (which 
will be maintained, as is most evident, if it be contended that 
the Material Universe is a thorough plenum of Infinity of 
Extension;) to put to the proof, whether or not the Material 
Universe can be such Substratum, we have but to ask, Are 
the parts of the Material Universe divisible from each other? 
and, Are they moveable among themselves? For, if they be 
so divisible, if so moveable, then the Material Universe can- 
not be the Substratum of Infinity of Extension ,b 
f § 2. Now, we know, of a certainty, that some parts of the 
Material Universe are divisible from each other; and, as 
far as we know, every part of it to which our minds could 
be directed is as divisible, as are the parts which we certainly 
know are divisible: and this is the conclusion to which, by 
the rules of philosophy, we are entitled to come. 

§ 3. Therefore, the Material Universe cannot be the Sub- 
stratum of Infinity of Extension. 

§ 4. Again, we are certain, that some parts of the Material 
Universe are moveable among themselves; and, that every 

b SchoL under Prop. IV. 


a Prop. IV. § 5. 
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part of it to which our minds could be directed is as 
moveable, as are the parts which we certainly kffow are 
moveable, is (here, as in the other case) what we are entitled 
to conclude. 

§ 5. Therefore, again, the Material Universe cannot be 
the Substratum of Infinity of Extension. 

§ 6. And, if, because the parts of the Material Uni- 
verse are divisible from each other , it is proved that it is 
not the Substratum of Infinity of Extension; then, because 
the parts of the Material Universe are divisible from each 
other , and moveable among themselves , it is proved, much 
more, , (if that were possible,) that the Mateiial Universe is 
not the Substratum of Infinity of Extension. It is proved 
that the Material Universe is not the Substratum of Infinity 
of Extension; nor any part thereof, for the Substratum of 
Infinity of Extension can liavdlho parts but in the sense of 
partial consideration : a that is, that the Material Universe 
is finite in extension. For were it of Infinity of Extension, 
it would be the Substratum thereof. But it being not that 
Substratum! Therefore, it is not of Infinity of Extension. 

§ 7. The Material Universe, then, is finite in extension. 

General Scholium. * 

§ 1. The parts of Infinity of Extension, or of its Substra- 
tum, if it have a Substratum, being necessarily indivisible 
from each other and immoveable among themselves : c and 
the parts of the Material Universe being divisible from 
each other, and moveable among themselves : and it there- 
fore following, that the Material Universe is not the Sub- 
stratum of Infinity of Extension, but is finite in extension: 
Here are two sorts of extension. The one sort, that which 

a Prop. IY. § 5. b Prop. II. Bern. § 2, & Prop. IY. g 6. 

c Coroll, from Prop. II. Dom. & CoroU. under Prop. IY* 

H 
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the Material Universe has: And the other, the extension of 
Infinity of Extension. And as Infinity of Extension is 
necessarily existing, a and as the extension of the Material 
Universe must exist, if it exist, in the extension of Infinity 
of Extension; a part of this, or of its Substratum, if it have 
a Substratum, {part, but in the sense of partial considera- 
tion^) must penetrate the Material Universe, and every 
atom, even the minutest atom, of it. 

§ 2. It will be proper, therefore, to distinguish between 
these two kinds of extension. And, accordingly, let us con- 
fine to matter , namely, to the distance of the extremities of 
matter from each other, the name extension ; and apply to 
the extension of Infinity of Extension, a part of which 
(party in the sense of partial consideration only^ 0 ) penetrates 
all matter to the minutest atom, the name Expansion. 

§ 3. And, therefore, everything which hath been proved 
to be true in relation to that extension which matter has not, 
must be true with regard to Expansion. 

Proposition V. 

5 There is , necessarily , but one Being of Infinity of Expansion. 

e § 1. Infinity of Expansion either subsists by itself, or it 
subsists not without a Substratum. d In both cases there is 
necessarily a Being of Infinity of Expansion© Now, we are 
under a necessity of inferring from the existence of such a 
Being, that there is but one such Being. 

§ 2. For, as *tis evident, there can be but one Infinity of 
Expansion , so, on the supposition that it subsists by itself, 

a Prop. I. § 2. b Prop. II. Dem. § 2, & Prop. IV. § 5. 

c Prop. II, Bern. § 2. d Prop. III. § 1, compared with Gen. Schol. § 3. 

« Prop. III. § 3-4, 5, & Gen. Schol. § 3. 
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and so is a being,* there can be but one being of Infinity of 
Expansion. And, as ’tis evident there can no more be more 
than one Substratum of Infinity of Expansion (whatever 
that Substratum is) than there can be more than one 
Infinity of Expansion ; and as, therefore, "tis evident, there 
can be but one Substratum of Infinity of Expansion: so, on 
the supposition that Infinity of Expansion subsists not with- 
out a Substratum, or Being, there can be but one Being of 
Infinity of Expansion. 

§ 3. And, therefore, any one who asserts he can suppose 
two or more necessarily existing beings, each of Infinity of 
Expansion, is no more to be argued with than one who 
denies, Whatever is, is. The denying of this proposition 
cannot, indeed, be regarded as more curious than the affirm- 
ing of the ot&er. 

§ 4. There is then, necessarily, but one Being of Infinity 
of Expansion. 


PART II. 

Proposition I. 

Infinity of Duration is, necessarily , existing. 

§ 1. The truth of this is evident from the same sort of 
consideration as shows there is necessarily Infinity of Exten- 
sion ; to wit, that even when we endeavour to remove from 
our minds the idea of Infinity of Duration, we cannot, after 
all our efforts, avoid leaving this idea still there. Endeavour 

* Prop. III. § 8, k Gen. Schol. § 3. 
b Prop. III. § 4, 5, k Gen. Schol. § 3. 
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as much as we may to displace the idea, that is, conceive 
Infinity of Duration non-existent, we shall find, after a 
review of our thoughts, that to do so is utterly beyond our 
power. 

§ 2. And since, even when we would remove the concep- 
tion of Infinity of Duration from the mind, we necessarily 
leave the conception behind; ’tis manifest, that Infinity of 
Duration necessarily exists : Because, every thing the existence 
of which we cannot hut believe , is necessarily existing . . 

§ 3. Infinity of Duration is, then, necessarily existing. 

Proposition II 

Infinity of Duration is, necessarily, indivisible. 

Prolegomenon. 

This Proposition is equivalent to another: to-wit, The 
■parts of Infinity of Duration are necessarily indivisible from 
each other; t and indivisible 7'eally or mentally. 

Demonstration. 

§ 1 . As was laid down before, wliat is divisible may be 
^divided; and that which is divided from something else must 
have superficies, every way, and be separated from the other 
thing, be the distance ever so small : — There is no difference 
between being divided and being separated. 

§ 2. Then, divisibility meaning possibility of separation: 
Because the parts of Infinity of Duration are necessarily 
inseparable, they are necessarily indivisible. 

§ 3. Infinity of Duration is, then, necessarily indivisible . 
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Corollary from Proposition II. 

Infinity of Duration is, necessarily, immoveable . 

Prolegomenon. 

The Corollary is tantamount to this proposition, The parts 
of Infinity of Duration are necessarily immoveable among 
themselves, really or mentally. 

• 

Demonstration. 

§ 1. Motion of the parts of Infinity of Duration, would 
necessarily involve separation of its parts. And its parts 
being necessarily incapable of separation, a are, therefore, 
necessarily ijnmoveable among themselves. 

§ 2. Infinity of Duration is, then, necessarily immoveable. 

Proposition III. 

There is, necessarily , a Being of Infinity of Duration. 

§ 1. Either, Infinity of Duration exists, or is conceived to 
exist, without a substratum; or, it exists not, or is conceived 
not to exist, without a Substratum. J 

§ 2. First, If Infinity of Duration exist by itself, it is* a 
substance. For should any one deny that it is a substance, 
if it so exist; we shall prove, past contradiction, the absur- 
dity of the denial, by just demanding the reason why Infinity 
of Duration is not a substance, if it exist without a sub - 
stratum, or by itself 

§ 3, And therefore, as there is necessarily Infinity of 
Duration, b there is, supposing it to exist by itself, a substance, 
or being of Infinity of Duration necessarily existing: Infinity 

» Part II. Prop. II. Dem. § 2. b Part II. Prop. I. g 2. 
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of Duration and the being of Infinity of Duration being 
identical not different 

§ 4 Secondly, If Infinity of Duration exist not without 
a Substratum, there is a Substance or Being of Infinity of 
Duration. For the word Substance or Being can never, it 
is certain, stand for anything having a better claim to the 
application of the term than such Substratum. 

§ 5. And as Infinity of Duration is necessarily exist- 
ing,* so there is necessarily a Substance or Being of Infinity 
of Duration, on the supposition that it exists not without a 
Substratum. 

§ 6. There is necessarily, then, a Being of Infinity of 
Duration. 


Proposition IV. 

The Being of Infinity of Duration is, necessarily , of unity 
and simplicity. 

§ 1 . As Jnfinity of Duration is necessarily indivisible, b so 
it is necessarily of the truest unity. For, if what is neces- 
sarily indivisible, even by thought, be not of the truest 
unity, what unity consists in is altogether unintelligible. 

0 § 2. And since Infinity of Duration is necessarily of the* 
truest unity, it is, also, of the utmost simplicity. . Because, 
we can have no conception of what is in simplicity that 
is not in unity caused by a thing being necessarily in- 
divisible. 

§ 3. And as there necessarily is a being of Infinity of 
Duration, on the supposition that Infinity of Duration exists 
without a substratum . o so, this supposed, the being 0 is neces- 
sarily of unity and simplicity. 

» Part II. Prop. I. § 2. b Part II. Prop. II. Dem. § 2. 
c Part II. Prop. III. § 3. 
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§ 4. If Infinity of Duration exist not without a Subr 
stratum; that the Substratum is of the truest unity and 
utmost simplicity, is a thing not difficult to be demon- 
strated. 

§ 5. For, that the Substratum of Infinity of Duration is 
no more divisible than Infinity of Duration, is a self-evident 
truth. Therefore, because Infinity of Duration is necessarily 
indivisible,* so is the Substratum. 

§ 0. And Infinity of Duration, because necessarily in- 
divisible, being neccssarily,of unity and simplicity, 15 its Sub- 
stratum, for the same reason, is so likewise. 

§ 7. And as there necessarily is a Being of Infinity of 
Duration, on the supposition that Infinity of Duration exists 
not without* a Substratum, c so, this supposed, the Being 
is necessarily of unity and simplicity. 

§ 8. The Being of Infinity of Duration is, then, necessarily 
of unity and simplicity. 


Scholium I. 

The Substratum of Infinity of Duration being necessarily in- 
divisible, d that is, its parts being necessarily indivisible from 
each other; it is a necessary consequence, that the thing, 
the parts of which are divisible f rom each other, is not such 
Substratum, nor any part thereof. » 

Corollary. 

It is a corollary from the proposition, The parts of the 
Substratum of Infinity of Duration are necessarily indivi- 
sible from, each other, that they are necessarily immoveable 
among themselves : Just as Infinity of Duration is necessarily 
immoveable, because necessarily indivisible. 

a Part II. Prop. II. Dem. § 2. b § 1 & 2. 
c Part II. Prop. IIL § 5. d Part II. Prop. IV. § 5. 
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Scholium TL 

And the parts of the Substratum of Infinity of Duration 
being necessarily immoveable among themselves; it is a 
necessary consequence , that the thing, the parts of which are 
moveable among themselves , is not such Substratum, nor any 
part thereof. 


Sub-Proposition. 

The Material U niverse is finite in duration. 

§ 1. If, then, it should be held, that the Material Universe 
is the Substratum of Infinity of Duration, or a part thereof; 
(which will be held, if it be alleged that the Material Uni- 
verse is of itself of Infinity of Duration: Just as it will be 
maintained, that the Material Universe is the Substratum 
of Infinity of Extension, if it be contended that the Ma- 
terial Universe is a plenum of Infinity of Extension.) Should 
it be held, that the Material Universe is the Substratum of 
Infinity of Duration, or a part thereof ; to put to the proof 
whether or not the Material Universe can be! L such Sub- 
stratum, or a part thereof, we have but to ask, Are the parts 
of the Material Universe divisible from each other? and, 
c Are they moveable among themselves ? For if they be so 
divisible and moveable, the Material Universe cannot be the 
Substratum of Infinity of Duration, nor any part thereof, a the 
Substratum having no parts in the sense of capability of 
separation. ^ 

§ 2. Now, we know, certainly, that some parts of the 
Material Universe are divisible from each other; and that 
every part of it to which our minds could be directed is as 

* Part II. Schol. I & II. under Prop. IV, 
b Part II. Prop. IV. § 5. 
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divisible, as are the parts which we/ certainly know are divi- 
sible, is the conclusion to which the rules of philosophy 
entitle us to come. 

§ 3. Then, the Material Universe cannot be the Substratum 
of Infinity of Duration, nor any part thereof. 

§ 4. Again, we know, certainly, that some parts of the 
Material Universe are moveable among themselves; and that 
every part of it to which our minds could be directed is as 
moveable, as are the parts which wo certainly know are 
moveable, is (in this, as well as in the other case) the con- 
clusion to which we are entitled to come. 

§ 5. Then, again, the Material Universe cannot be the 
Substratum of Infinity of Duration, nor any part thereof. 

§ 6. Tha£ is, the Material Universe is finite in duration. 
For, were it of Infinity of Duration, it would be the Sub- 
stratum thereof, or, at least, a part of the Substratum. But 
it being not that Substratum, nor any part of it: Therefore, 
it is not of Infinity of Duration. 

§ 7. The Material Universe is, then, finite in'duration. 


Corollary from Sub-Proposition. 

Every succession of substances is finite in duration 

§ 1. Should it, now, be asserted that any succession, or 
successions, of substances finite in extension ; finite in exten- 
sion , for a succession of substances of Infinity of Extension 
were we know not what: Should it be asserted, that any 
successions, or any one succession, of substances — say, of 
animals, or vegetables, or minerals, or all together, or of 
worlds, or of systems of worlds, or germs of worlds— is of 
Infinity of Duration; the falsity of the assertion is, imme- 
diately and abundantly, apparent. For, seeing that the 
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whole Material Universe, itself, is finite in duration,** every 
succession of substances which are in the Material Universe 
(and, of course, there can be no substances finite in extension 
which are out of it) must, therefore, be finite in duration, too. 

§ 2. Every succession of substances is, then, finite in 
duration . 

Peoposition V. 

There is, necessar ily, hut one Being of Infinity of Duration. 

§ 1. Infinity of Duration either exists without a sub- 
stratum, or, it exists not without a Substratum : b And in 
either 'case, there necessarily is a Being of Infinity of Dura- 
tion. 0 And we are under the necessity of inferrftig from the 
existence of such a Being, that there can be no more than 
one such Being. 

§ 2. Because ’tis manifest there can he hut one Infinity 
of Duration, therefore, on the supposition that it exists 
without a substratum, and, so, is a being, d there can be but 
one being of Infinity of Duration. And because r tis as mani- 
fest there can he hut one Substratum of Infinity of Duration 
^whatever the Substratum is), as that there can be but one 
Infinity of Duration; and because, therefore, ’tis manifest 
there can be but one such Substratum: therefore, on the 
supposition that Infinity of Duration exists not without a 
Substratum, or Being, 0 there can be but one Being of Infinity 
of Duration. 

§ 3. There is, then, necessarily, hut one Being of Infinity* 
of Duration. 

ft Sub-Prop, preced. b Part II. Prop. III. § 1. 

c Part II. Prop. III. § 3 & 5. d Part II. Prop. III. § 3. 
e Part II. Prop. III. § 4. 
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PART III. 

Proposition I. 

There is, necessarily , a Being of Infinity of Expansion and 
Infinity of Duration . 

§ 1. This will be demonstrated, if it be proved, that the 
necessarily existing Being of Infinity of Expansion, and the 
necessarily existing Being of Infinity of Duration, are not 
different Beings, but are identical. 

§ 2. Novr, either, Infinity of Expansion subsists by itself, 
and, then, it is a being and, Infinity of Duration exists by 
itself, and, then, it is a being.k 

§ 3. Or, Infinity of Expansion subsists not without a 
Substratum, or Beings and, Infinity of Duration exists not 
without a Substratum, or Being, d • 

§ 4. To take the former alternative. Every part of Infinity 
of Expansion being in every part of Infinity of Duration, 
every part of the being of Infinity of Expansion is in every 
part of the being of Infinity of Duration. And every part 
of Infinity of Duration being in every part of Infinity of 
Expansion, every part of the being of Infinity of Duration is 
in every part of the being of Infinity of Expansion. Part , 
in all the cases, in the sense of partial consideration only. 

§ 5. To-wit, The whole of Infinity of Expansion being in 
the wholfc of Infinity of Duration, the whole of the being of 

* Part I. Prop. III. § 1 & 3, compared with Gen. SchoL § 3. 
b Part II. Prop. III. § 1 & 3. 
c Part I. Prop. III. § 1 & 5, and Gen. SchoL § 8. 
d Part II. Prop. III. § 1 & i. 
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Infinity of Expansion is in the whole of the being of Infinity 
of Durdtion. And, The whole of Infinity of Duration being 
in the whole of Infinity of Expansion, the whole of the being 
of Infinity of Duration is in the whole of the being of Infinity 
of Expansion. Whole , in every instance, but as a figure . 

§ 6. And this being, most manifestly, impossible, if the 
being of Infinity of Expansion and the being of Infinity of 
Duration be different; it necessarily follows, that they are 
identical. 

§ 7. That is, Infinity of Expansion is Infinity of Duration, 
and Infinity of Duration is Infinity of Expansion. Which 
conclusion being plainly absurd ; and it necessarily following 
from the supposition, that Infinity of Expansion subsists by 
itself and that Infinity of Duration subsists by % itself it is 
proved, that the supposition itself is absurd. Therefore, 
Infinity of Expansion cannot exist by itself, and Infinity of 
Duration cannot exist by itself. 

§ 8. Then, to turn to the other alternative, Infinity of 
Expansion subsists not without a Substratum, or Being: and 
Infinity of Duration subsists not without a Substratum, or 
Being. 

§ 9. And, as every part of Infinity of Expansion is in every 
$arfc of Infinity of Duration, therefore, every part of the Sub- 
stratum of Infinity of Expansion is in every part of the Sub- 
stratum of Infinity of Duration. And, as every part of 
Infinity of Duration is in every part of Infinity of Expansion, 
therefore, every part of the Substratum of Infinity of Dura- 
tion is in every part of the Substratum of Infinity of Expan- 
sion. Part, but in the sense of partial, consideration. 

§ 10. That is, The whole of Infinity of Expansion being in 
the whole of Infinity of Duration, the whole of the Substratum 
of Infinity of Expansion is in the whole of the Substratum 
of Infinity of Duration. And, The whole of Infinity of 
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Duration being in the whole of Infinity of Expansion, the 
whole of the Substratum of Infinity of Duration ii in the 
whole of the Substratum of infinity of Expansion. Whole, 
in all the cases, used figuratively . 

§ 11. And this being, most manifestly, impossible, if the 
Substratum, or Being, of Infinity of Expansion, and the Sub- 
stratum, or Being, of Infinity of Duration, be different, it 
follows necessarily, that they are identical: To- wit, the Sub- 
stratum, or Being, of Infinity of Expansion is, also, the Sub- 
stratum, or Being, of Infinity of Duration. 

§ 12. And this being proved, it is demonstrated, there is, 
necessarily, a Being of Infinity of Expansion, and Infinity of 
Duration. 8 * 

§ 13. Th$re is, then, necessarily, a Being of Infinity of 
Expansion and Infinity of Duration. 


Proposition II. 

» 

The Being rf Infinity of Expansion and Infinity of Dura- 
tion is, necessarily, of unity and simplicity . 

§ 1. The Being of Infinity of Expansion is, necessarily, oft 
unity and ( simplicity. b And, the Being of Infinity of Dura- 
tion is, necessarily, of unity and simplicity c And these two 
being not different, but identical, d it follows, that the Being 
of Infinity of Expansion and Infinity of Duration is, neces- 
sarily, pf unity and simplicity. 

§ 2. The Being of Infinity of Expansion and Infinity of 
Duration is, then, necessarily, of unity and simplicity . 

a § 1. b Part I. Prop. IV. § 8, compared with Gen. Schol. $ 8. 

o Part II. Prop. IV. § 8. 4 Part III. Prop. I. § 11. 
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9 Proposition III. 

There is, necessarily, but one Being of Infinity of 
Expansion and Infinity of Duration. 

§ 1. There is, necessarily, but one Being of Infinity of 
Expansion.* And the Being of Infinity of Expansion being 
also the Being of Infinity of Duration ^ it follows, that there 
is, necessarily, but one Being of Infinity of Expansion and 
Infinity of Duration. 

§ 2. There is, necessarily, then, but one Being of Infinity 
of Expansion and Infinity of Duration. 


ft Part I. Prop. V. § 4. 


b Part III. Prop. I. § 11. 
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DIVISION II 
PAET I. 

Proposition. 

The Simple , Sole , ifeiftgr 0 / Infinity of Expansion and of 
Duration , is, necessarily , Intelligent , and All-knowing . 

§ 1. For intelligence either began to be, or it never began 
to be. * 

§ 2. That it never began to be, is evident in this, that if 
it began to be, it must have had a cause ; for whatever begins 
to be must have a cause . And the cause of Intelligence must 
be of Intelligence; for, what is not of Intelligence cannot 
make Intelligence begin to be. Now, Intelligence being , 
before Intelligence began to be, is a contradiction. And this 
absurdity following from the supposition, that Intelligence 
began to be, it is proved, that Intelligence never began to a 
be : to-wifc, is of Infinity of Duration. * 

§ 3. And as Intelligence is of Infinity of Duration, and 
supposes a Being: And no succession of substances, or 
beings, is of Infinity of Duration It necessarily follows, 
that there is one Being of Infinity of Duration which is of 
Intelligence. And as there is but one Being of Infinity of 
Duration : b and this Being is of simplicity: 0 and is also of 

ft Div. I. Part II. Coroll, from Sub-Prop, 
b Div. I. Part II. Prop. V. § 3. 
c Div. I. Part II. Prop. IV. § 8. 
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Infinity of Expansion ;a It follows, that the Simple, Sole, 
Being*of Infinity of Expansion and of Dination is necessarily 
of Intelligence. 

§ 4. And that this Being is All-knowing, is no inference 
from the proposition, that the Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity 
of Expansion and of Duration is necessarily of Intelligence, 
for it is, indeed, implied by such proposition : A Being of 
Intelligence who is of Infinity of Expansion and of Duration, 
is convertible with an All-knowing Being. « 

§ 5. The Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and 
of Duration, is, then, necessarily Intelligent , and All-knowing. 

Sciiolium: . 

The Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and of 
Duration, being Intelligent ^ is a Mind, a Mind conscious of 
itself. An intelligent being who is not a mind, being all the 
same as an intelligent being who is not, in any proper sense 
of the term, intelligent: And a mind which is not conscious 
of itself, b$ing just a mind which is not deserving of the 
name of mind at all. 

a Div. T. Part III. Prop. I. § 11. 
b Div. II. Part I. § 3. 
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PART IL 
Proposition. 

The Simple, Sole , Being of Infinity of Expansion and of 
Duration, who is All-knowing, is, necessarily, All- 
powerful . 

§ 1. This must be granted, if it be shown, that the Simple, 
Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and of Duration, who is 
All-knowing made matter begin to be. 

§ 2. Then, as the Material Universe is finite in duration, a 
or began to be, it must have had a cause; for, whatever begins 
to be must have a cause. And this cause must be, in one 
respect or other, the Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of 
Expansion and of Duration, who is All-knowing; inasmuch 
as, what beijig, or cause, independent of that Being, could 
there be? And therefore, that Being made matter begin 
to be. 

§ 3. And this being shown, it must be granted, that that" 1 
Being is, necessarily, All-powerful > * 

§ 4. The Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion 
and of Duration, who is All-knowing, is, then, necessarily, 
AU-powerful. 


bgl. 


a Div. I. Part II. Sub-Prop. 
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PART III 
Proposition. 

The Simple , Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and of 

Duration, who is All-knowing , and All-powerful, is , 

necessarily, entirely Free . 

§1. This will be evinced, if it be manifested, that the 
Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and of Dura- 
tion, who is All-knowing, and Ail-powerful, made motion 
begin to be. 

§ 2. Now, of all the substances in motion, none of them 
belongs to a succession of Infinity of Duration, every succes- 
sion of substances being finite in duration. 3 - And the moving 
substances Joeing all finite in duration, or having begun some 
time to be, they must have had a cause ; for, whatever begins 
to be must have a cause. And no first cause can be assigned, 
or even thought of, other than the Simple, Sole, Being of 
1 Infinity of Expansion and of Duration, who is All-knowing, 
dhd All-powerful. Therefore, this Being made moving sub- 
stances, or motion, begin to be. 

§ 3. And this being manifested, it is evinced, that that 
Being is, necessarily, entirely Free> 

• § 4. The Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and 
of Duration, who is All-knowing, and All-powerful, is, then, 
necessarily, entirely Free . 

a Div. I. Part II. Coroll, from Sub-Prop. b § 1. 
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Scholium. 

As the Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and 
of Duration, who is All-knowing, All-powerful, and entirely 
Free, was the cause of all substances that move, a or, in other 
words, all successions of substances, or beings, (for *tis plain, 
that successions of beings, as successions , are moved ;) there- 
fore, that Being was the cause of the particular successions, 
or succession, of men. To express the same thing otherwise, — 
The Being in question made the succession, or successions, 
of those intellectual and moral beings denominated men , 
begin to be. 




DIVISION IIL 

Proposition. „ 

The Simple’, Sole , Being of Infinity of Expansion and of 
Duration , who is All-knowing , All-powerful, and en- 
tirely Free, is, necessarily, completely Happy. . 

9 

§ 1. Every position which we cannot but believe is a 
necessary truth. But we cannot but believe, that the 
Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and of Duration, 
who is All-knowing, All-powerful, and entirely Free, is com- 
pletely Happy. Therefore, that this Being is completely 
Happy, is a necessary truth. 

§ 2. Before we could righteously predicate unhappiness of 
the Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and of 

a Prop, preced. § 2, 3. 
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Duration, who is All-knowing, All-powerful, and entirely 
Free, we would require to know of some sufficient reason 
for the predication. But we can know of none. For every 
kind, and degree, of unhappiness must proceed, or be resolv- 
able into what proceeds, from some natural defect, or 
imperfection: Ancl what imperfection can that Simple Being 
be subject to, who, only, is of Infinity of Expansion 
and of Duration, who is All-knowing, All-powerful, and 
entirely Free? * 

§ 3. And as we can have no sufficient reason for ascribing 
unhappiness to that Being; so, on the other hand, there is a 
sufficient reason why we cannot help ascribing to it Happi- 
ness the most complete. For, the Being is a Mind,» con- 
scious of itself : that is, it perceives its own attributes, or 
perfections, and is conscious of the thoughts whereby it per- 
ceives them. How could a Mind conscious of perceiving, as 
appertaining to itself, such attributes as Infinity of Expan- 
sion and of Duration, All-powerfulness, entire Freeness, be 
supposed otherwise than as most consummately Happy? 

§ 4. Truly, therefore, we cannot but believe, that the Simple, 
Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and of Duration, who 
is All- knowing, All-powerful, and entirely Free, is com- 
pletely Happy. 

§ 5. The Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of • Expansion 
and of Duration, who is All-knowing, All-powerful, and 
entirely Free, is, then, necessarily, completely Happy . 


* Div. II. Part I. Schol. 
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Sub-Proposition. 

The Simple, Sole , Being of Infinity of Expansion and of 
Duration, who is All-knowing, All-powerful, entirely 
Free, and completely Happy, is, necessarily, perfectly 
Good. 

§ 1. On the supposition, that the Simple, Sole, Being of 
Infinity of Expansion and of Duration, who is All-knowing, 
All-powerful, entirely Free, and completely Happy, created 
intellectual and moral beings — indeed, any animal natures 
whatever ; the only motive, or, if you think there were 
more motives than one, one of the motives, to create, must 
be believed to have been, a desire to make happiness besides 
its own consummate Happiness begin to be. And -should 
there be assigned any additional motive, it cannot be believed 
to have been incompatible with such desire. The reason 
being very plain : A being labouring with incongruous 
motives cannot be happy. 

§ 2. But 'tis the case, that the Simple, Sole, Being of 
Infinity of Expansion and of Duration, who is All-knowing, 
All-powerful, entirely Free, and completely Happy, created J 
intellectuahand moral, or, to employ a most comprehensive 
term, sentient, substances or beings a 
§ 3. Therefore, the only motive, or, at least, one of 
the motives, to create, must have been, a desire to produce 
creaturely happiness. 

§ 4. The consequentially necessary connection between the 
consummate Happiness of the Simple, Sole, Being of Infi- 
nity of Expansion and of Duration, who is All-knowing, 
All-powerful, and entirely Free; and its desire to communi- 

* Div. II. Part III. SchoL & Div. III. Prop. § 4. 
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cate happiness, all possible happiness (for there is no suffi- 
cient reason why we should suppose the amount of happi- 
ness to be bestowed on the creatures, as creatures, to be 
less than it might be:) the necessary connection, we say, is 
intuitively evident By no stretch of imagination can we 
conceive, that the Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expan- 
sion and of Duration, who is All-knowing, All-powerful, 
and completely Happy, could be the Free Cause of misery, 
or aught but happiness, to its creatures: Unless we can 
conceive, that happiness, as happiness, can give birth to 
its opposite; the cause being wholly disproportionate to 
the effect. 

§ 5. Now, to produce, in consequence of desire to pro- 
duce, all possible creaturely happiness, is to«.be perfectly 
Good. 

§ 6. From all which, it is most obvious, that the Simple, 
Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and of Duration, who 
is All-knowing, All-powerful, entirely Free, and completely 
Happy, is, necessarily, perfectly Good. 

§ 7. The Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion 
and of Duration, who is All-knowing, All-powerful, en- 
tirely Free, and completely Happy, is, then, necessarily 

perfectly Good. 

% 
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FROM TUB 

“ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION "Z 

OF THE 

“EXAMINATION.” 


“ The present edition does not differ very widely from the preceding 
one. Alterations have been made; but they arc by no means very 
numerous, or ^essential : And there occur several not unimportant 
additions. 

“Although a new edition of the ‘ Argument, a priori* appears in 
this volume, we go by that edition which was in Antitheos’s hands 
when he set himself to the task of answering. There is, indeed, no 
fundamental difference between the old edition, and tlie^new : but we 
always walk by the words of the old, in order that our onlitheist may 
not have the shadow of a pretext for alleging that any undue advan- 
tage has been taken. 

“No vital difference exists : This, however, must be understood with 

one notable qualification. In the new edition of the ‘ Argument,’ we 

have advanced to the demonstration of the great Moral II attribute 
•» M 

op Goodness ; a branch of the subject not entered upon in the old 
edition. But, so far as the latter goes , there is no radical difference, 
and there is not a shade of disagreement.”1T 

“ To the former edition of the ‘ Argument,’ there was prefixed an 

t Other portions— altered, perhaps, or modified— have been incorporated with the 
matter of the “Advertisement to the Fourth Edition.” 

t With regard to these extracts, the same arrangement of parts and words, as whs 
in the original “ Advertisement,” has not been slavishly followed. But— shortly— all 
departures from the original are indicated, in one way or another. 

II The word “Moral” is here used in a certain wide sense. 

"If “ Some non-essential differences, nevertheless, there are.” As to the non-essential 
differences, see “ Advertisement to the Fourth Edition.” m 
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4 Introduction/ which the readers of this volume will in vain search 
for under that designation. By turning to the sixth and seventh sec- 
tions'!* of Part V. [of the 4 Examination/] the absence of the 4 Intro- 
duction' will be found to be satisfactorily accounted for. It appears 
now in a different guise. — The matter which composed that 4 Introduc- 
tion' has undergone revision. Increase, here: Retrenchment, there: 
Improvement, on the whole : And yet, after all, but slight change, if 
you take it in the lump.” 

44 That our readers may have the satisfaction of observing for them- 
selves, that we have not dealt unfairly by Antitheos ; there is given, in 
a General Appendix, the whole of that Chapter in the ‘Refutation’ to 
which the greatest part of our animadversions are directed. The Chap- 
ter is the one in which that gentleman confronts the first three Propo- 
sitions of the ‘ Argument.’]: By surveying with rigorous minuteness 
the manner in which we act towards our author, our readers will con- 
fer a favour. And let them be assured, that our conduct has been 
uniform. We have been as conscientious in the rest «of our animad- 
versions. — So much with a reference to topics suggested by the ‘Exa- 
mination * itself. 

44 The Preface thereto has undergone, and it admitted, but slight 
modification. One change only requires specification. 

“ Previous editions intimated, that we proposed to ourselves, in con- 
nection with the discussion waged with the Zetetic Society , ‘ to meet and 
‘ to remove every metaphysical difficulty which atheists can possibly 
4 start;’ and, in a word, to 4 entirely exhaust the subject, to the com- 
4 plete and everlasting confusion of the deniers of a God.’ But the 
champion of the Zetetics, of the Atheists of Scotland, having laid down 
his arms, and, in a manner, confessed himself to be vanquished; another 
field must be chosen : other atheists must gird themselves for battle. 
This, controversy is at an end.”|| 

t “ It may be proper to mention on what principle the sectioning proceeds. A section* 
mark (§) occurs at the beginning of every paragraph; the section-marks being used 
for the sake of reference merely. In short, they denote topical as opposed to logical 
divisions.” 

t In quoting from Antitheos, I may occasionally leave out, for brevity's sake, or per- 
spicuity’s sake, words which make nothing to the point as to which the passage is ad- 
duced. With regard to every such case, I most willingly leave it to others to decide, 
whether 1 have, to the least extent, misrepresented my author. 

11 “See Postscript to this Edition.”-(Now, " Postscript to the Third Edition.” See 
page 888.) 



PREFACE 


TO 

EXAMINATION OF ANTITIIEOS'S “REFUTATION ”t 


It seems to be a duty which is due to the public in general, to give 
some account of the circumstances which led to the present contro- 
versy. Antitheos’s production was u called forth” in consequence of 
a challenge, sept by the author of the “Argument, a priori , for tho 
Being and Attributes of God,” to a society of professed atheists in 
Glasgow, “ to answer and refute the reasonings contained in the afore- 
said work.” The letter containing the challenge gave a detail of 
those incidents which had conducted to it. And for this reason, and 
for another to be subsequently alluded to, that letter shall be inserted 
here, word for Vord. 

u To the Society of Atheists which calls itself 4 The Areopagus,’ 
44 or, 4 The Zetetic Society/ Glasgow. 

“ Before proceeding to the proper business of this letter, it may be 
44 but proper4o give you a short account of the manner in which I was 
“ led to think of addressing you. 

t [This Preface, including the notes , 1 appeared in the first entire edition— or the 
edition containing all the works in one volume. (See the “General Preface.”) The 
volume in question, which was published in 1843, comprised the third edition of the 
Examination of Antitheos. These circumstances will account for some things herein 
pertaining to dates. 

—This present Preface differs, however, from the Preface as it originally stood, In 
wanting a couple of (concluding) paragraphs— one of which is now placed elsewhere 2 — 
end, besides, ip several immaterial alterations.] 

1 [There are Some notes which, like this one, are peculiar to this (4th) edition. Por distinction's 
sake, these notes are, as in the present case, included within brackets.] 

2 [It forms a note (note i) in the “Advertisement to Third Edition," page 120.] 
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“ Some months ago, seeing, in the window of a small book-shop in 
“ a cofispicuous street in this city, a newly printed copy of Paine’s 
“ ‘Age of Reason,’ I determined on speaking to the person who sold 
“ the work, in order to know whether he believed the book to be in- 
“ famous, and sold it merely for the sake of gain, or whether he was, 
“ in every sense, a patron of so infamous a publication.+ 

“ In the book-shop to which I allude, I saw a person who gave me 
“ to understand, there was a society of Atheists in Edinburgh, who 
“ met on the Sunday evenings, for the sake of confirming each other 
“ in infidelity.^ Subsequently, I met a member of the Society, (who 
“ is said to be one of their best hands,) who, indeed, made no secret of 
“ his sentiments. He told me, that there neither was, nor could be, 
“ in the universe, any being greater than himself ;|| that his body and 
“ brain (for he positively assured me, he had no soul bi# his brain) had 
“ been produced by unintelligent necessary causes ; and that, after his 
“ death, the particles of his body and brain might compose a cloud or 
“ a dung-hill, hut could never, by any chance, compose, again, the 

“ person , for so this (by no means fortuitous ) concourse of 

“ atoms was railed. 

t The sight of infidel works in a public shop, was quite new to** me six years ago. 
Matters aro so much altered sinee about the beginning of 1837, that sheets and volumes 
of infidelity, much more hideous than Paine’s, may be seen, any day, in any town, 
vended in a manner enough public. 

t An atheistical society is no rarity to me now. 1 And that therefore societies of 
^heists, and that the societies are studded, thickly studded, over the country, ev&ry 
one has been aware ever since the House of Lords, through the Bishop of Exeter, 
(thanks to his Lordship!) directed attention to the subject of the progress of infidelity 
among us. a 

II All that was here meant to be conveyed was this : That the person spoken of 
asserted, there neither was, nor could be, in the universe, a being of a species superior 
to the human. Surely I never could intend to convey, that the atheist in question had 
maintained, it was a downright impossibility that there should be a cleverer man than 
he in the world. And that, for very obvious reasons , 

i [See note t, above.] 

a (Tbc Bishop of Exeter, who still lives to govern his diocese, made the celebrated speech on the 
extent and spread of infidelity, which electrified the House of Lords, and tho country at large, in the 
year 1840. May bis venerable Lordship ho yet longer spared to adorn his cathedral, and bo of farther 
service to the cause of his true branch of the Church Catholic;— neither of which— nor branch nor 
stem— shall ever fail on earth.j 
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* — — undertook to answer, with ease, any thing that could 

“ be urged in favour of Theism. I challenged him, and, through him, 
“ all his atheistical associates, to refute my ‘Argument, a prion,’ &c. 
“ A copy of which had been forwarded to the body. I was soon in- 

“ formed, that did not hesitate for a moment to engage to 

“ refute me. With regard to the proposed refutation, I imposed on 
“ him two conditions only. 1st, That the answer should be on paper. 
“ And 2ndly, That it pointed out some (alleged) specific fallacy in my 
“ alleged demonstration. After waiting long for the promised refuta- 

“ tion, I was, at length, made aware, by a friend of ’s, that 

“ the said could not answer it. However, to make up for 

“ my disappointment, I was told, that there was a society of Atheists 
“ in Glasgow, more numerous, more clever, and more learned, and that 
“ there neither was, nor could be, any ground to doubt that the 
“ ‘Areopagus’ would, on being challenged, step forward and (endeavour 
“ to) overturn my reasonings. 

“ Shortly after receiving this piece of news, I came to the deter- 
“ mination of challenging you, each of you and all of you: As, accord* 
“ ingly, I now hereby do challenge you to answer add refute the 
“ reasonings contained in the aforesaid work. Two copies of which 
“ are herewith sent to you. 

“ You challenge the world to prove, to you, that there exists an 
“ Intelligent Great First Cause. The work in question professes 
“ demonstrate that matter by the most rigid ratiocination. It asks you 
“ to grant no proposition but those propositions which constitute the 
“ starting points of your Atheism, to-wit, that there is Infinity of 
“ Duration, and that there is Infinity of Extension,— he that extension 
“ of matter merely , or of space merely , or of matter and space together. 
“ How plain must those truths be which are insisted on by all sound 
“ Theists, (I might have said by all men sound in their minds,) and are 
“ the primary assumptions in Atheism itself. 

“ We shall soon see whether you are able to do all that you profess 
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u to have a capacity for,t or whether, like the Edinburgh Atheists, 
“ you nfust be altogether dumb before one of that class of persons who 
“ are (in your opinion) so weak and foolish as to believe in a necessary 
“ Being who contains within himself all possible perfections. 

“ I have to lay down to you the same conditions which I imposed 
“ on the Atheists here. The conditions arc {in one respect) not hard. 
“ I am. being very truly desirous of your attaining to a better mind, 

(Signed) “ William Gillespie.” 

“ Edinburgh , 21 st August 1837.” 


To this letter and challenge, a letter, dated Glasgow, 28th August 
1837, was received in answer, in which it is said: “ What you say of 

“ denying to any one in the universe, an iota of superiority 

“ to himself in the scale of intelligence, is not exactly the mode in 
“ which atheists commonly express themselves. * * * It has 

“ frequently been said, that we know of no intelligence superior to that 
“ of man (and I thiuk any one is warranted in so saying).” 

The condoling paragraph, &c., areas follows: “Relative to your 
“ challenge, it is hereby accepted upon your own terms. A reply to 
“your ‘Argument’ will be commenced forthwith; but as the writer 
“ has not much time to spare, it cannot be expected to proceed very 
“ rapidly. But as the Society intend publishing it at their own charges, 
‘*and are anxious that the thing should be proceeded vyith, you may 
“ rely on no time being lost. A copy will be forwarded to you as soon 
“ as it comes out of the press. I have the honor to be,’' &c. 

(Signed) “ Pi 

« rp 0 William Gillespie, Esg” 

t Certainly I formed an estimate of atheistical talent from what I had seen of the 
metropolitan atheists. But, it must he confessed, the western antitheists can command 
talents and acquirements very superior to What the easterns have at their service. A 
certain piece of information alluded to in this challenge was quite correct. 
t [See note to § 2 of the Postscript to this edition. (Page 390.)] 
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About the middle of April 1838, I was put in possession, by the 
writer of that letter, according to his promise, of a copy of his reply. 
It is entitled, “Refutation of the Argument a priori for the Being and 
“ Attributes of God ; showing the Irrelevancy of that Argument, as 
“ well as the Fallacious Reasoning of Dr Samuel Clarke and others, 
“ especially of Mr Gillespie, in support of it. By Antitheo&”+ 

I have hinted, that there was another reason for giving a copy of the 
letter which contained the challenge. My adversary alleges in his 
Preface, that the letter was guilty of “ containing passages which could 
“ by no means militate in favor of the writer.” After asserting this, 
need it have been added that my respondent wished to take no advan- 
tage of the “passages?” What ever operates more to one’s prejudice 
than to say that the conduct of one has been faulty in some instance, 
but the informant is too charitable to communicate the impropriety ? 
But of the matter before us, the public have now been constituted the 
proper judges. 

“ Mr Gillespie,” * * * says Mr Gillespie’s opponent, “ had been 
“ disappointed, it seems, in finding an antagonist elsewhere,! notwith- 
“ standing his anxious endeavours to provoke opposition.® The gaunt- 
“ let was throw* down, but no one was fully prepared to take it up.” 
(Preface.) If Antitlieos had in liis eye, as his words may tend to lead 
his readers to suppose h£ had, any thing besides the affair with the 
Edinburgh Atheists, (who certainly, though they had taken up the 
gauntlet, had jxot been “ fully prepared ” for the combat ;) lie might 
have been informed, had he made inquiry, that very soon after the 
appearance of the “Argument,” the author thereof found an antagonist 
(though he did not call himself so,) an unchallenged antagonist, an an- 
tagonist of very considerable and acknowledged metaphysical abilities, 

t Published for the Glasgwo Zetetic Society, 1838. 

1 Mr Gillespie had been disappointed— not in finding, as Antitheos has it, but — in 
finding an atheistic antagonist. See the narration in the challenge, (pp. 123-129 
hereof.) 
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an antagonist who wrote laborious strictures on the work as long as the 
work it&lf.t 

The “ Refutation ” gives very satisfactory evidence that its author is 
a person of no mean talonts, and is, to a very respectable extent, ac- 
quainted with his subject. But for which circumstance, indeed, the 
Examination of that performance would never have been set on foot. 


t [No longer can there be any adequate reason for withholding the information, that 
the real antagonist referred to was Patrick C. Macdougall, the present Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the U niversity of Edinburgh . Th is respected gentleman’s strictures on the 
** Argument,” occupy some G.'i pages of an octavo volume, which the reader will find 
described in a note in our “Examination.” (Sec page 317.)] 



EXAMINATION 


OF 

ANTITHEOS’S “ REFUTATION 

t( OF THE 

“ARGUMENT A PRIORI" 


PART I. 

THE RELEVANCY OF A PRIORI ARGUMENTATION 
FOR A REAL EXISTENCE. 

§ 1. There are two things which the autlior of the 
“Refutation** has undertaken to do. One of them is, to 
shew that the a priori mode of procedure is directed wide 
of the mark when applied to the question of the being of 
A God; and the other is, to overturn the particular rea- t 
sonings of those who have adopted that method of argu- 
mentation. 

§ 2. The first, chapter of that work is devoted to the 
former, and the remaining chapters are occupied with the 
latter undertaking. 

§ 3. Our atheist begins by being very merry on the sub- 
ject of the irrelevancy of a priori argument for the exist- 
ence of Deity. “To hear of the existence of a GoDf 

f We have given capitals to certain of the words used by Antitheos, on 
which he had not bestowed one capital letter. [This applies to the body of 
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u being made the subject of demonstration by argument, 
“ is,” lie remarks, “ altogether astounding. The announce- 
“ ment on the other hand,” he adds, " sounds so oddly , as to 
“ mitigate the effect of the first impression, if not to excite 
“ ridicule at the wonderful discrepancy between the end in 
“ view, and the means laid out for the attainment of it.” 
(Chapter I. paragraph 1.) 

§ 4. But when the laugh is over, and it becomes time to 
serve us up something more substantial, we are disappointed 
at the meagrcness of our fare. Such as it is, we shall probe 
every piece of it. 

§ 5. It being granted, , argues our author, that “a God 
“ * * must be held as a real being,” “argument” (he means 
a priori argument) “ appears quite out of place.” — Now for 
th e proof, Sir, if you please? — “ It would never do to talk 
“ of proving the existence of the man in the moon by 
“ argument; neither would it be of any avail to employ a 
“ syllogism or a sorites to demonstrate the existence of a 
“ navigable’channel between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
“ through the arctic regions of America.” — All that is here 
meant may be quite unobjectionable. Our author goes on: 
— “ If the reasoning under review be relevant, these must be 
“ so too. If an a priori argument be capable of proving the 
t9 existence of one thing, another may be proved by the 1 same 
“ * * process.” (Par. 2.) The proof, the proof of this, 
where is it to be found? 

§ 6. Passing over two pages and a half, where not a 
word on the subject occurs, we come, in the eighth para- 
graph, to something that looks as if it would turn out to be 

the u Examination,” though not to our Appendix where Antitheos is cited 
at length. There, his work is quoted just as he published it.] That he is 
so desirous of degrading, so far as he can, certain collocations of letters, is 
a good evidence of something. 
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what we want. “ The truth is, the argument in question’' 
(the argument a priori ) “ is nothing else than an attempt 
“ to establish the application of mathematical ” (tins word 
should be metaphysical^) “ reasoning to what it lias nothing 
“ in earth or heaven to do with, — namely, real existences/’ — 
The proof? — “How vain and preposterous the attempt!” — 
This metal will not pass. — “ As well might it be maintained, 

“ that as the whole is in the abstract a perfect quantity, it 
“ must contain within itself all the qualities of the different 
“ parts of which it is composed; that, as some of these parts 
“ are small and some large, some round and some square, 

“ some black and some white; it must be white and black, 

“ and square and round, and large and small at the same 
“ time!” — Neither will this do. Where is the proof of the AS 
WELL might it he maintained , &c.? the proof of the analogy 
between the cases? It is to seek. Well, we have had no- 
thing like proof as yet. But we approach a syllogism, and 
Antitheos does not deny, that “ every sound argument is 
capable of being reduced to the syllogistic foirn.” We may 
hope then tq get some satisfaction at length. 

“Whatever necessarily possesses absolute perfections is 
“God; 

“ Metaphysical abstractions possess absolute perfections; — < 
“ Therefore, metaphysical abstractions are God.” • 

§ 7. “ If this be not,” says Antitheos, “ a fair statement ,of 
“ the whole argument in the most logical form , I am at a 
“ loss to know what is.” — But I am not. — “ Should it be any 
“ way wrong, and should some ardent disciple of the meta- 
“ physical school of theology deign hereafter to take a part 
“ in this discussion, it would be well were he to consult the 
“ Stagyrite and correct it.” (Par. 9.) I mean to correct it, 


+ See below, § 47, and following sections. 
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though I do not know that the Stagirite here will be of vast 
service* for the principal fallacy to be pointed out is not of a 
strictly logical character. 

§ 8. Passing over the major proposition, the minor is, 
“ Metaphysical abstractions possess absolute perfections/ 1 
What are metaphysical abstractions? They compose a cer- 
tain class of thoughts. The minor proposition therefore 
amounts to this; A certain class of our thoughts, to-wit, 
metaphysical abstractions, possess absolute perfect ions. - JL -But 
by the bye, this minor proposition omits a word, to us a very 
necessary word. Antitheos should have known that the 
Stagirite does not allow the middle term as it occurs in the 
major, to contain a complete element not to be found ip the 
middle term when it appears in the minor. Tips instance of 
high treason against the Prince of Logicians cannot be suf- 
fered to pass. Supplying the word which has been kept 
back, we have, ‘‘Metaphysical abstractions" “necessarily " 
“ possess absolute perfections " Do they indeed ? Meta- 

physics hav« been in very bad repute for a good while. 
Berkeley and Hume, not to mention any other metaphysi- 
cian, have (it seems) brought them into everlasting disgrace 
with tie majority of people. But behold how far Antitheos 
runs in an opposite direction. He is downright in love with 
metaphysics. Metaphysical abstractions, he has it, neces- 
sarily possess absolute perfections. The metaphysical ab- 
stractions which this gentleman has been conversant with, 
must be very superior indeed to the generality of those 
with which other people have been brought into acquaintance 
in these days.+ 

+ Antitheos may say, that the absurdity of this minor proposition is 
yiot to be fathered upon him, he doing no more than putting a certain col- 
lection of words into the mouths of your metaphysical theists. The more 
shame to him l To write sheer nonsense is bad enough. But to write 
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§ 9. After having said so much about the minor, we 
hardly need to draw the conclusion, the full and* proper con- 
clusion, to the premises set down by our author. It runs 
thus: Therefore, a certain class of our thoughts, to-wit, 
metaphysical abstractions, is God. The conclusion, Uke the 
minor, speaks for itself. 

§ 10. Having thus paved the way, I proceed to do what 
was promised, and shall now correct Antitheos’s syllogism. 

I do*not mean to say, it will be unobjectionable even in 
a corrected form. But if one make the best that can be 
made of it, he shall do very well. Here then it comes as 
corrected. 

Whatever necessarily possesses absolute perfections is 
God. , 

But that about which certain of our metaphysical ab- 
stractions are employed necessarily possesses absolute 
perfections. 

Therefore, that about which certain of our metaphysical 
abstractions are employed is God. • 

§11. Antitheos next proceeds to say: "Our reasoners 
“ a priori have either to acknowledge the absurdity here 
“ set forth in mood and figure, or deny that thfy ap- 
“ propriate abstract reasoning to questions of ontological i 
“ science.” * These reasoners will not deny that they ap- 
propriate abstract reasoning to questions of ontological 
science, but they will acknowledge the absurdity there 
set forth in mood and figure, and that even as has been 
shewni 

§ 12./We go on to the words which succeed : "If their 
“ God be a real being — an agent, he cannot be a heap of 

sheer nonsense, and call it other people’s reasoning, is neither more nor 
lees than— what Antitheos has done. But let him keep what is his own, 
*nd nohody’s else. 
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“ abstractions, 1 ” that is, a heap of our thoughts, for ab- 
stractions are thoughts of ours. — True, He cannot. — “If 
“ made up of abstractions/' or men's thoughts, “ He can- 
“not be an agent." — Most true. — “No reasoning ima- 
“ ginable can make Him both." — Surely. — “ Yet to 
“ nothing short of working out this impossibility does the 
“ argument aim." How was that made out? By the 
syllogism? Oh, then, as I have corrected the syllogism — I 
say no more. 

§ 18. Well: no great things as yet in the way of prov- 
ing, that if a God be a real being, a priori argument is 
quite out of place. Perhaps we shall alight on the thing 
we are in search of, at last. Of a truth, the proof (such 
as it is) which we arc seeking we come up to at the twelfth 
paragraph, but the reasonings which constitute the proof are 
not Antitheos’s own, nor yet those of the Reviewer who is 
cited, they having been employed by David Hume, and being 
very ancient indeed. 

§ 14. “ The character of irrelevancy here laid at the door 
“ of the a priori argument, is not unwarranted by the 
“ authority of good judges among the religious themselves. 
“ Abundance of quotations might be adduced, but I shall 
“ content myself with an extract from the Edinburgh Review 
* for October, 1830, (vol. lii. p. 113,) in an article upon Dr 
“ Morehead s ‘ Dialogues on Natural and Revealed Reli- 
“ gion.' That the reviewer reasons upon theistical prin- 
“ ciples is evident from the allusion he makes to ‘ the will 
“ of the Creator,' to which, I may remark in passing, he 
“ allows the most orthodox latitude." (Why, does Antitheos 
suppose, he may meet an atheist at every corner he can 
turn ?) “ Relative to our argument a priori he observes 
“ ‘ The truth is, it involves a radical fallacy which not only 
“ ‘ renders it useless but dangerous to the cause it is in- 
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“ * tended to support. The question as to the being of a God, 
" ‘ is purely a question of fact : HE either exists or he does 
“ * not exist. But there is an evident absurdity in pre - 
“ * tending to demonstrate a matter of fact, or to prove it by 
“ ‘ argument a priori; because nothing is demonstrable , 
“ ‘ unless the contrary implies a contradiction , and this 
“ f can never be predicated of the negative of any propo- 
“ ‘ sition which merely affirms or asserts a matter of fact. 

‘ 4 Whatever we conceive as existent , we can also conceive 
“ ‘ as non-existent , and consequently there is no being ’ * * 
“ ‘ whose non-existence implies a contradiction , or, in 
“ ‘ other words, whose existence is a priori demonstrable . 

“ ‘ This must be evident to every one who knows what 
“ ‘ demonstration really means. It is a universal law, that 
“ ‘ all heavy bodies descend to the earth in a line directed 
“ ‘ towards its centre. But the contrary of this may easily 
“ ' be conceived, because it involves no contradiction; for 
“ ‘ bodies might have fallen upward, if we may so express 
“ * it, as well as downward, had such been the will of the 
“ ‘ Creator.* But we cannot conceive the opposite of one 
“ ‘ of the demonstrated truths of geometry — as, for example, 
“ ‘ that the three angles of a triangle should be either 
“ ‘ greater or less than two right angles — because this* 
“ ‘ implies a contradiction. The distinction, therefore, tte- 
“ ' tween necessary or demonstrable truths and matters of 
“ f fact, consists in this,— that the contrary of the former 
“ ‘ involves a contradiction, whereas that of the latter does 
“ ‘ not. But there is no contradiction implied in con- 
H ( ceiving the non-existence of the Deity ; and therefore 
“ « His existence is not a necessary truth, a priori demon- 

“ i strable/ ”f 
I 

f The reader may consult, here, a note to § 33 of Part VI. 
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§ 15. Of this extract from the Edinburgh Review , the 
words Which are here put into italic characters are precisely 
the words of Mr Hume, as they are to be met with in the 
ninth Part of his “ Dialogues concerning Natural Religion.” 
We shall present our reader with the passage in the 
“ Dialogues” in which those words are to be found. An 
original, generally, is preferable to a copy. 

§ 16. “There is an evident absurdity in pretending to 
“ demonstrate a matter of fact, or to prove it by any argu- 
“ ments a 'priori . Nothing is demonstrable, unless the con- 
“ trary implies a contradiction. Nothh g^that is distinct ly 
‘/'conceivable, implies a contradiction. Whatever we conceive 
f <‘ as existent, we can. also conceive as non-existent. There 
“is no being, therefore, whose non-existence implies a con- 
“ tradiction. Consequently there is no being, whose exis- 
“ tence is demonstrable.” 

§17. Hume has emphatically added: “J propose this 
“ argument as entirely decisive , and am willing to rest the 
“ whole controversy upon it” — “ Dialogues,” Part IX. 

§18. These words of David Hume contain call that is 
argument in the citation made by Antitheos from the Edin- 
burgh Review. All the rest of the citation is mere illustra- 
tion or repetition. 

*§ 19. Our author thus comments on the passage he has 
quoted: “To add any thing to the foregoing reasoning of 
“ the reviewer were perhaps superfluous. It is clear and 
“ satisfactory.” (Par. 13.) 

§ 20. Clear and satisfactory the reasoning referred to I 
believe to be, with regard to what the first users of such 
ratiocination had in their view. But whether it be so clear 
and satisfactory in every case, we shall presently see. 

§ 21. For reasons already hinted, I shall adefress myself 
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to the ratiocination as contained in Hume's words rather 
than in those of the Reviewer. » 

§ 22. It may be remarked, that since Hume rests the 
whole controversy upon that argument, our atheist may be 
thoroughly assured, that if it turn out to be the very reverse 
of clear and satisfactory, his cause is a mighty bad one. Up 
to this stage of the business, our atheist’s faith and trust 
in the argument are boundless. 

§ 23. “ There is/’ says David Hume, “ an evident absur - 
“ dity in pretending to demonstrate a matter of fact, or 
“ to prove it by any arguments a priori ” Because Hume 
has said so, many take the existence of the absurdity for 
granted, who perhaps have never seriously weighed the evi- 
dence of its reality. The Sceptic’s argument against any 
a priori argument for any matter of fact, is happily very 
easily answered. And for the reason already brought out,-f* 
if it can but be shewn, that it is weak and most unsatisfac- 
tory, we have his authority for the good sense there is in 
pretending to demonstrate at least one matter fact. 

§ 24 He fl opens his argument in the following manner. 

“ Nothing is demonstrable, unless the contrary implies a 
“ contradiction. Nothing, that is distinctly conceivable, 

" implies a contradiction/’ Both these propositions are J 
granted to the fullest extent. But that which follows, - a - 
“ Whatever we conceive as existent, we can also conceive as 
“ non-existent” — is most completely to be denied. He appeals 
to the constitution of the human mind : “ Whatever WE con- 
ceive as existent, we can also conceive as non-existent/’ 

t Neither . in the “ Dialogues on Natural Religion,” nor in any other 
quarter of his writings, is there offered any other argument against 
the possibility of a valid a priori argument for the being of A Deity. — 
The same argument substantially, a little differently set out, occurs again 
in the “ Inquiry concerning Human Understanding.” Sect. XII. part iii. 
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Now, what this constitution is, in reference to the point at 
issue, lfct us call in a few witnesses to depose. 

§ 25. “ I demand of any one to remove any part of pure 
“ space from another, with which it is continued, even so 
“ much as in thought “ I would fain meet with that 
“ thinking man, that can, in his thoughts , set any bounds 
“ to space more than he can to duration; or, by thinking, 
“hope to arrive at the end of either.” — Locke's “Essay,” 
B. II. ch. xiii. § 13, 21. 

§ 2G. Ut partitim Temporis Ordo est immutabilis, sic 
“ etiam Ordo partium Spatii. Moveantur hat de locis 
“ suis , et movebuntur {ut ita dicam) de seipsis” [“ As the 
“ Order of the parts of Time is immutable , so also is the 
“ Order of the parts of Space. To remove these from their 
" places, were (as I may say) to remove them from them- 
“ selves.”] — Newtons “Principia:” Schol. ad Dejin. 8. 

§ 27. “ He that can suppose Eternity and Immensity 
“* * * removed out of the Universe; may, if he please, 
“ as easily ^remove the Eolation of Equality between twice 
“ two and four.” — l)r SI. Clarkes “ Demonstration,” under 
Prop. III. 

§28. “We find within ourselves the idea of infinity, 
“ i. e. immensity and eternity, impossible , even in imagina- 
* tion, to be removed out of being. We seem to discern intui- 
“ lively, that there must and cannot but be somewhat, external 
“ to ourselves, answering this idea, or the archetype of it.” — 
Butler's “Analogy,” Part I. ch. vi. 

§ 29. “ We cannot conceive space possible to be created, 
“ since we cannot conceive it as non-existent and creatable, 
“ which may be conceived concerning every created being. 
“ Nor can we cortceive it properly as annihilated or 
“ annihilable !' — Dr L Watts' “Philosophical Essays,” Essay I.' 
Sect. iv. 
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§ 30. “ We find that we can, with ease, conceive how all 
“ other beings should not be. We can remove tlichi out 
“ of our minds, and place some other in the room of them : 
“ but Space is the very thing that ive can never remove , 
“ and conceive of its not being. * * * It is self-evident , 
“ I believe, to every man, that Space is necessary — 
Jonathan Edwards ' “ Notes. ”-f* 

§ 31. “ We see no absurdity in supposing a body to be 
“ annihilated ; but the space that contains it remains ; 
“ and to suppose that annihilated, seems to be absurd !' — 
Dr Reid's “ Essays,” Essay II. chap. xix. 

§32. “It is certain that where the notions of magni- 
“ tude and figure have once been acquired, the mind is 
“ immediately led to consider them as attributes of space 
“ no less than of body: and (abstracting them entirely from 
“ the other sensible qualities perceived in conjunction with 
“ them) becomes impressed with an irresistible conviction 
“ that their existence is necessary and eternal, and that it 
“ would remain unchanged if all the bodies in the universe 
“ were annihilated.” — Dugald Stewart's “ Elements,” Vol. II. 
chap. ii. § 3 & 3. 

§ 33. Now, here we have, just by way of specimen, 
eight individuals of the utmost veracity and intelligence, 
asserting in express terms, or in terms from which the 
inference is necessary, that they cannot coriceive the non - 


t The passage in the text is taken from Edwards’ “ Notes on Natural 
Science.” These Notes, or Remarks, or Comments, are not to be found in 
any late edition of the Reverend, and the President, J onathan Edwards’s 
Works: in fact, they occur in none of the common editions consulted with 
a view to present affairs. But one can meet the Notes in question in 
“ The Life” of the President, by Sereno E. Dwight: New York, 1830. In 
this bulky volume, specimens of the Notes are given in pages 34-39 ; and, 
in one of the Appendices in the volume, “the whole of this collection of 
Notes” (p. 39) is supplied to the reader. 
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existence of space . To those authorities, we shall add only 
one more. 

§ 34. “ The first proposition, — * Infinity of extension is 
“ NECESSARILY existing / — it would be absurd in the extreme 
“ to deny. No more can we imagine any limit prescribable 
“ to extension, than we can imagine the outside of a house to 
“ be in the inside of it.” — Antitheos: “ Refutation,” Chap. VI. 
par. 3. 

§ 35. “ What, now, is the utmost value we can set upon 
“ the argument a priori for the being and attributes of 
“ Gob? Does it possess any value whatever? If it does, 
“ it has yet to be shown, for in the hands of the great 
“ Rector of St James’s, it only proves that something must 
“ have existed from all eternity; and in those of a learned 
“ and eminent logician of our northern metropolis, nothing 
“ more than the necessary existence of infinite space and 
“ duration : none of tuhich propositions were [or was ] 
“ ever disputed ” — Antitheos : “ Refutation,” Chap. XIII. 
par. 1. «. 

§ 36. “ To add any tiling to the foregoing-” authorities, 
“ were perhaps superfluous.” They are “ clear and satisfac- 
tory.” Hume, therefore, is entirely wrong in appealing to 
our mental constitution, when he says: “ Whatever we con- 
ceive as existent, we can also conceive as non-exjstent ” We 
cannot conceive space as non-existent. His proposition, 
therefore, must undergo this modification at least, — whatever, 
with the exception of space, we conceive to exist, we can also 
conceive not to exist. The conclusion from his argument, — 
“ Consequently there is no being, whose existence is demon- 
“ strable,” — must therefore be limited to this extent, (if no 
, farther ;) consequently there is no being, except space, or, if 
space be not a being, the being which it necessarily supposes, 
whose existence is demonstrable. 
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§ 37. Now as that exhibition of the a priori argument for 
the being of A Deity which we are concerned to cTefendf 
Jays hold on space as its foundation, or groundwork; if in- 
finite space be a property, or mode of existence, as theolo- 
gians express themselves, of a Supreme M ind , then, unless 
we cannot ascend from the property to the substance in- 
vested with it, the being of a Supreme Mind is a thing 
demonstrable f is a necessary truth, OUR atheist himself 
BEING JUDGE. 

§ 38. What has become now of Hume’s argument against 
any a priori argument for any matter of fact? It has turned 
out to be indeed the farthest thing possible from being clear 
and satisfactory. And no wonder, when such a one as OUR 
ATHEIST APPEARED AS AN EVIDENCE AGAINST IT. 

§ 39. So much has this gentleman turned the tables upon 
himself by venturing to appropriate the reasoning which 
to him seemed so irrefragable, and upon which he shewed no 
disinclination to peril his cause. What will he do now? It 
is easy to see what he should do. * 

§ 40. Although the “ reasoning of the reviewer” appeared 
to our author to be “ clear and satisfactory,” yet he follows 
it up by a remark of his own, which we shall notice. “ Men 
“ have often been made to suffer severely — on some occasion^ 
“ to the loss, of life — for denying the being of a God. * * * 
“ But was ever any one put to death, or sent to the pillory, 
“ for denying that twice two make four? The idea, indeed, 
“ is ridiculous; but wherefore should it be so? Simply be- 
“ cause it is not possible there should be any difference of 
“ opinion about the matter” (Par. 13.) Surely it is pos- 
sible to deny, that twice two make four; though it is not 
possible to conceive the denial to be correct. And ’tis not 

+ It is the only proper exhibition. And on this subject we would refer 
our Review of Dr Clarke’s (t Demonstration,” § 3, &c. 

L 
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to be taken for granted, without proof \ that no one ever 
denied that twice two is four: Things as absurd have been 
said.f 

§ 41. There may be assigned another reason why the civil 
magistrate in no country ever put any one to death for tell- 
ing a certain lie, and denying that two and two are four : 
which reason is this, — a lie of that kind could injure no one's 
morals; it could only shew the already wretched morals of 
him who uttered it. A denial of that arithmetical* truth 
could go no way to undermine and loosen the foundations 
of civil society, as some other denials have been supposed 
to tend to do\. In fine, to say that twice two is not four, can 
never inflict a wound either on public or private morality. 

§ 42. It must be granted to Antitheos, thatjt is not pos- 
sible to conceive the denial of the proposition, that twice two 
make four, to be correct. But at the same time we must 
take care to remember this, that there are truths, as well as 
that arithmetical one, which, to use Antitheos’s language, “ it 
“ is not possible there should be any difference of opinion 
“ about.’* To instance in the case of the truth, There is infinite 
space; that there is necessarily such, “is one of the first and 
“ most natural conclusions, that any man, who thinks at all, 
“ can frame in his mind : And no man can any more doubt 
“ of this, than he can doubt whether twice two be equal to 
“ four. ’Tis possible indeed a man may in some sense be 
“ ignorant of this first and plain truth, by being utterly sthpid, 
“ and not thinking at all : (For though it is absolutely iiripos- 

+ See Part XII. note C. 

X “ — Those whose principles dissolve the first bonds of association, and 
“ society, the Atheists and despisera of God and religion arburton’ s 

(t Divine Legation of Moses,” B. II. sect. iv. With reference to the sub- 
ject before us, consult the whole of Books I. II. III. of that stu- 
pendous work. 
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V sible for him to imagine the contrary, yet he may possibly 
“ neglect to conceive this : Tho’ no man can possibly think 
“ that twice two is not four, yet he may possibly be 
“ stupid, and never have thought at all whether it be so or 
“ not.)”f 

§ 43. I grant all this, Antitheos will say. But what of 
that? I was insinuating, not that the propositions con- 
cerning two and two making four, and concerning the 
existence of space, were not on a footing as to real unde- 
niableness, but * that the former of the propositions, and 
the one affirming the being of a God, are not on such a 
footing. 

§ 4 4. The following is the reply which is to be made to 
what Antitheos has been supposed to advance : — Though it 
may require some thought and painstaking to rise from 
the truth, that space is necessary, to the doctrine of the 
Being who is, so to speak, the substratum, or, as logicians 
would say, the subject of inhesion, of space, and to the other 
properties or attributes of that Being; still, I? we can so 
ascend, by .legitimate ratiocination, then the proposition 
affirming the being of a God is on the same footing as to 
true undeniableness with that maintaining^ two and two are 
equal to four, — Antitheos being to judge, for, as we have 
seen, he ha§ lent his hand to constitute, and make firm for- 
ever, the pillar which sustains the weight of the edifice. 
The $teps in the reasoning may be many ; the demonstration 
long; but the length of a demonstration is not allowed to be 
a presumption against its validity in mathematical affairs : 

f These words are from Clarke’s “Demonstration,” under Proposition 
II|* r ,They are here used only as accommodations. What the Doctor has 
is somewhat different from what I am upon. But I could not 
think of words better adapted to express my meaning in this place than 
those of hut 
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Is there any reason why it should be so here? The truths of 
mathematics are not all intuitive or self-evident. To demon- 
strate the greatest mathematical certainties, requires much 
thought, labour, and time, for the demonstrations can be 
effected only by means of perhaps some thousands of inter- 
mediate ideas. 

§ 45. Our atheist, after making the observation we have 
thus noticed, proceeds in this way : “ If, however, the dog- 
mas of theology, or even say the primary one,” (which is the 
one that maintains the necessary existence ‘of space,) “ were 
“ capable of demonstration as mathematical doctrines are, 
“ there could be no difference in the respect due to doubts 
“ and denials in either case ; or rather, it would be impossible 
“ to find doubters and deniers in the one mom than in the 
“ other.” A sentiment this with which we must ‘entirely 
agree. If the primary dogma of theology be not capable of 
being demonstrated, it is because it is rather pf the class of 
self-evident truths, and so stands in need of no demonstra- 
tion : as we'adduced eight witnesses, and one over and above , 
to depose to. • 

§ 46. So much for the “ irrelevancy of the argument.” 
But the chapter treats of something more; it considers “ the 
character ” of the argument. 

§47. “The argument in question,” says Antitheos, “is 
“ nothing else than an attempt to establish the application of 
“ mathematical reasoning to * * real existences.”^ This is 
the character Antitheos gives of the argument: It employs 
mathematical reasoning, says he. How ridiculous a misap- 
plication of a word ! Mathematical ! What can any branch 
of the mathematics have to do in the case? Arithmetic or 
Algebra? You jest! Geometry? Nonsense! How can lines 

t These words have been already adduced. See above, § 6. Our pur- 
pose now is different. 
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and angles and segments come this way? “ How vain and 
preposterous the attempt/' indeed, to apply mathemsCtics to 
the proof of real existencies ! 

§ 48. It may be mentioned, that this curiously odd mis- 
application of the word “ mathematical u is to be found not 
only several times in this chapter, but very frequently 
throughout the “ Kefutation.”f 

§ 49. If Antitheos will point out one line , only one line , 
wherein mathematical reasoning is employed to prove a 
real existence, in the whole of Dr Clarke’s “ Demonstration/' 
or of the “ Argument, a priori , for the Being and Attributes 
of God;" I shall hold myself as wholly and for ever refuted, 
and reduced to so desperate a condition by my rout, as to be 
incapable of qver again taking up a weapon in the cause. 

§ 50. I cannot do better than here quote a passage from 
the Quarterly Review for February, 1836. The article is 
on Lord Brougham's Preliminary Discourse. “ It is quite 
“ absurd to apply the phrase ‘mathematically impossible' to 
“ a matter of fact." “ Clarke might believe, that the exis- 
“ tence of Dewy is as certain, by metaphysical evidence, as 
“ any proposition in Euclid is by mathematical evidence ; 
“ but to speak of the existence of the Maker of the universe 
“ as mathematically possible or impossible, is of all incon - 
<( gruities th 4 e most extravagant and ridiculous — P. 401. 

f See our Review of Jack’s “Mathematical Principles of Theology.** 
See also below, § 57— also, Part VIII. § 9, and Part VI. § 2.-&e. 

t All mm err at times: And Clarke hirnself, in a moment of forgetfulness, 
lost his senst/of the fitness, or rather unfitness, (not of things — for he 
never forgot that — but) of words , for he speaks of the “ Mathematical cer- 
tainty, which in the main Argument was there easy to be obtained.” — 
Evidences: near beginning. 

The simple truth is, this great man should have spoken, not of “ mathe- 
matical certainty,” but of a certainty equal in naked demonstrative force 
to mathematical,— -of a certainty which, as weU as mathematical certainty, 
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§ 51. The truth is, to give the truth in one word, our 
atheist* has mistaken metaphysical reasoning for mathe- 
matical l. 

§ 52. One great distinction between these two species of 
reasoning is the following. Metaphysical reasoning may be 
exerted, to some extent, on almost any subject: Mathemati- 
cal, that is, geometrical, reasoning, is applicable to one sub- 
ject only. 

§ 53. Geometry is the science of abstract magnitude, *or, of 
paHial considerations of bare extension. In one sense, it 
respects not any thing really existing ; for the points, and 
lines, and superficies, and figures, from which it starts, can 
nowhere be found in the domain of nature : they exist only 
as conceptions — But indeed we really have no .ideas corres- 
ponding to a line without breadth, and a point without 
magnitude — And so on.f 

§ 54. — 1. No reasoning can be mathematical which does 
not refer to what we may call the subjects of the science, the 
angles, the* triangles, the squares, the circles, &c. &c. &c. 


flows from, yet always rests on, what Stewart would designate “an 
ultimate and essential law of human thought.” — (See Philosophical Essays. 
Essay IT. ch. ii. sect. 2.) 

«^But though Clarke gave, once, a wrong character to his Demonstration, 
this, in sooth, has no mathematics in it. Begging pardon of ?he Archbishop 
of Dublin for saying so: for this accomplished Logician speaks of “the 
“ futility ” (better, if he had spoken of the non-existence) “ of the attempt 
“ of Clarke * * to demonstrate (in the mathematical sense) the existence 
“ of a Deity.” — Logic , B. IY. ch. ii. § 1. (Sixth Edition.) 

Dr Whately, who writes so much about “ ambiguous terms,” may set one 
word more among his number, in the next edition. 

f This assertion may seem odd, and may shock a mathematician’s ears. 
But it is true. And not much reflection will be required to shew that it is 
so. Of course, them is no need to prove here the truth, or, if you will, the 
falsehood, of the assertion. The matter between me and Antitheos has 
nothing to do with that. 
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2. And no reasoning, even though occurring in a professedly 
geometrical book, can be mathematical, unless it works by 
means of some of those subjects. 

§ 55. Metaphysical reasoning, not unfrequently, is to be 
met with in mathematical authors. Many instances of this 
might be given, f were these at all necessary. And a meta- 
physician may occasionally turn mathematician. But the 
boundaries of the two sciences remain always well-defined. 
No two things can be more distinct than the two species of 
reasoning. 

§ 56. Thus have we examined what our author has 
advanced on the “ character and irrelevancy of the argu- 
ment/* There are various other topics touched upon in the 
first chapter, which shall all be considered in the proper 
places . On one only of these topics shall we say something 
at present. 

§ 57. “ Here, indeed, the grand secret, in managing the 
“ argument before us lies. It affixes a partial and out-of- 
“ the-way meaning to words, especially those ppon which 
“ the whole question turns, and so, misconstrues and mis- 
“ applies general language. Necessity , for instance, which 

f Ex, gr. Take the first note (the note on the first definition) in Wallace’s 
Playfair’s Euclid’s “ Elements.” (Eighth Edition.) The reasoning is piti- 
able : And the Grecian Geometer’s definition, in spite of the Commentatoft 
assault on it, has as much propriety as ever. 

Who could have suspected it ? But the reasoning in the note in question 
might be employed, with some success too, in behalf of the doctrine of un- 
extended human spirits, — as well as in behalf of other vagaiies, as wild, 
(but hardly any wilder,) and accompanied by still worse results. 

How Often one falls upon Mathematicians out of their road! And the 
grandjtphtfortune is, your genuine mathematicians never go out of their road, 
but to be busied about what is sure to land in mischief. If the scales and 
compass^ drop down from their hands, and an ill wind should blow any 
thing past problems and theorems up into their heads; then let us look to 
the consequences. 
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“ by the way is the key-stone of the structure, is different 
“ fronrwhat it is found to be any where else, except, perhaps, 
“ in some other region of mere speculation. In the premises, 
“ it is attenuated to the utmost fineness of its mathematical” 
(metaphysical) “ acceptation, although the weight of its com- 
“ moil and real meaning is essential to the validity of the 
“ conclusion.” (Par. 1 1 .) 

§ 58. A single remark here in passing. Our atheist will 
find that necessity , and all the cognate words, are used, by 
his opponent, always in the same sense; in the premises they 
mean what they mean, and nothing more than they mean, in 
the conclusion. Let him detect me in an inconsistency in 
this matter, let him seize me falling fairly asleep between 
my premises and my conclusion, and forgetting when I 
awaken and proceed to the latter, the sense in which I had 
used my words in the former; and I shall grant that the day 
is his. 

§ 59. It will be a good thing to take the present oppor- 
tunity to inform my opponent, once for all, what, and what 
only, is to be understood by necessity , and Joy necessary 
existence . In settling these points, we shall be affording 
the materials for answering the question, What is, in pro- 
priety, to be understood by an a priori argument for the 
bring of A Deity? A question which here to decide is of 
the utmost importance, for a reason that will be immediately 
gathered. 

§ 60. When Antitheos says: “Up starts the logician of 
“ the new school * * It is irrefragably to be proved, not 
“ only that a God does exist, but that he must exist, and 
“ that too as necessarily as that two and two make four; — 
“ that his non-existence, in short, cannot even be conceiv- 
“ ei” * * * “A being existing by necessity is sought for; 
“ that is (according to the new logic) one whose non-existence 
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“ it is not in the power of man to imagine.” f When, I say, 
Antitheos writes in this manner, he gives the true State of 
the case, he words it as if he knew well enough what ought 
to be understood by an a priori argument. 

§ 61. But when, no more than three pages down, he 
quotes, with the utmost approbation, a writer who, as we 
observed^ states the question in this way: “The question 
“ as to the being of a God, is purely a question of fact: he 
“ either exists or he does not exist”§ When, I say, Anti- 
theos does this, he seems to have forgotten what he himself 
had laid down. By forgetting the necessity , he has suddenly 
lost his knowledge of what an a priori argument is. In 
fine, his own representations are quite inconsistent with each 
other. 

§ 62. Since, therefore, our atheist's views of an a priori 
argument seem so confused and inconsistent, seem 

* “ Neither sea, 

“ Nor good dry land,” 

> 

it becomes highly necessary to attempt setting him in the 
way to bring congruity and order out of the chaos. The 
disorder which exists among his ideas affects the very vitals 
of the subject in controversy. || 

t Paragraphs 5 and 6. 

t Above, § 14. 

§ In the very second paragraph (as we have quoted therefrom) the same 
sort of representation occurs. Indeed, throughout the “Refutation,” some- 
times the one sort of representation, sometimes the other, is to be met. A 
singular confusion of ideas ! or, a singular way of making a present point 
good ! Whatever be the cause , the confusion does no insignificant service to 
our atheist. But its services he must henceforth dispense with : The con- 
sequences of the confusion are not to be allowed. 

(| It is not a singular thing not to have clear conceptions as to what 
a priori argumentation for a real existence is. Nay, to labour under a sad 
delusion upon this subject is not an uncommon case. Many persons know 
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§ 63. What, then, is necessity? In what direction is it 
that we are to look for necessity? 

§ 64*. If necessity do concern things in themselves, 
necessity is yet no predicate of a thing, any farther than it 
expresses a certain quality of our conceptions regarding the 
existence of the thing. In fine, necessity lies not so much 
in the objective reality, as in the subjective mind. 

§ 65. To illustrate this doctrine by an example taken from 
the science of magnitude. That the three interior angles 
of every triangle are equal to two right angles, is a truth 
which, if the demonstration has been followed, cannot but 
be believed , when the subject is thought on . It is therefore 
pronounced a necessary truth. But the necessity that is 
in the case is not to be found anywhere but indhe mind of 
the demonstrator. One very good proof of which is, that — 
not the visible representatives of the mathematical lines, 
and angles, and triangles, but — the real mathematical lines, 
and angles, and triangles themselves, can exist nowhere but 
in our concfeptions.f 

§ 66. In the next place. What are we to understand by a 
necessarily existing being ? A necessary being is one whose 
existence is necessarily believed by us; — a being, in a word, 
whose non-existence we cannot conceive. But is this all 
that is meant by a necessary being? It is indeed all: any 
thing more is inconceivable. 

not what is the proper meaning of the thing. And finding absurdities in 
their conceptions regarding it (no mighty matter, perhaps, after all),t}iey 
fall to arguing, and to railing, against the production of their own fancy. 
But let them only banish the ugly thing that distracts them, and they may 
be presented with a more sightly shape. What that is which those persons 
have poured their wise contempt upon, they perhaps do not yet best 
know. 

t As above, § 53. 
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§ 67. It will now be very obvious what an a priori 
argument, that is, an argument from the necessity of 
the case, is. It is an argument drawn from those con- 
ceptions of the human mind of which it cannot be 
divested. In its essential parts, it founds on nothing but 
those ideas which arise in the mind in the very act of 
thinking , those ideas which are the sine quA non of all 
other ideas, or — to express it a little differently — those 
ideas which correspond to the conditiones sine quibus non of 
all other things, ideas included, — yea, themselves, respec- 
tively, also.f 

§ 68. I shall conclude what I have to say on this topic, 
by an extract from an article in the Quarterly Review , to 
which we h$ve been already indebted. “The arguments 
“ which have been adduced by theologians in favour of 
“ Deity, have been generally considered to be of two kinds, 
“ viz. arguments a priori , and arguments a posteriori. In 
“ the strictly logical ” [or rather, etymological] “ sense of 
“ these terms, neither of these modes of reasoning is appli- 
“ cable to the* question. Tor to reason a priori is to argue 
“from the cause to the effect: this evidently is to assume 
“ the cause, the existence of which is the very point which 
“ is here to be proved. To reason a posteriori , is to argue 
“ from the .nature of the effect to that of the cause. Bui 
“ this argument, if applied to the question, would assume 
“ the world to be an effect, a point equally necessary to be 
“ proved before the argument can be legitimately applied. 
" Imough this is the strict and logical ” [etymological] 

t II this should appear to be mysterious, the reader may turn back to 
a The Argument, a priori,” Division I., Part iii. He may likewise look 
forward to various places in the Disquisition on Space, such as the grand 
passage from John Locke, in § 17, Part viii. 
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“ meaning of the terms, they are often employed, the 
“forrrfer to denote speculative or abstract reasoning , the 
“ latter, that which is founded on facts or experience.” — 
P. 899-400.+ 


f See Appendix. 
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PART II. 

THE ** ARGUMENT, A PRIORI , FOR THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD,” AN IRREFRAGABLE DEMON- 
STRATION. 

§ 1. Having considered the relevancy of a priori argu- 
mentation, when directed to the most important of all 
matters of fact, (the most important fact, if it be a fact at 
all,) we proceed to examine whether Antitheos has been at 
all successful, or signally unsuccessful, in his attempt to 
exhibit any specific fallacy in the “ Argument, a priori , for 
the Being and Attributes of God.” Unless we mistake 
the matter very much, it will be discerned, both, easily and 
obviously, that the gentleman in question has failed, failed in 
the most egregious manner, with regard to what he under- 
took to accomplish. 

§ 2. “ Mr Gillespies argument, * * * *” our atheist 
assures us, “ is perhaps as well as can be expected of a wortP 
“ of the sort] and may probably supersede every thing of the 
“kind that has gone before it.”f Of the sort , says he: 
willing to hint, the best of any kind is bad enough. If 
Antitheos is disposed to -see no force in a priori reasonings 
for A God, he is, if any thing, less inclined to set value 
on t&e a posteriori method. “ The argument a posteriori ,” 
he remarks, “ relies on experience, and deduces causes from 
“ their effects. This process, however, is quite illogical. * * 


f Chap. V. par. 1. 
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“ It takes for granted the existence of an agent capable of 
“ producing the effects contemplated as the source of the 
“ argument — which of course is begging the principle. ”f 
There can be nothing worse in argument, than to take for 
granted the principal thing to be proveU In fine, “the 
“ approval of the argument a priori by * * * the most 
“ erudite and enlightened — of the Christian, world,”;}: makes 
it evident, that the strength of the cause is held (by the best 
judges) to lie in the direction, not of the a posteriori 
method, but of the other. And since this is so, it is to the 
latter quarter that atheists must point their most formidable 
artillery. — Upon the whole, we may not unnaturally expect 
to find that our antagonist has* brought all his powers to 
bear against Mr Gillespie’s exhibition of the; argument a 
priori for the existence of Deity. 

§ 3. It is in his fifth chapter that the author of the 
“ Refutation” begins to consider his present opponent’s 
work. Antitheos is, in that place, in a sort of rambling 
vein, and he stumbles over a good many matters, in a way 
that shall draw none of our attention at this time. There 
is, however, a certain thing propounded in the chapter refer- 
red to, which it will be well to take the opportunity now 
presented to set forth. 

§ 4. “ Our metaphysical opponents,” says our antitheist, 
“ are always for stealing a march upon us. * * * * If 
“ Mr Gillespie had even told us what he meant by the word 
“ being, which he so frequently makes use of, we should 
“ have been able to say whether it could be proved neces- 
“ sarily to exist or not.”|| — The truth in this affair is, that 

t Chap. I. par. 4. See, to the same effect, Chap. II. last par. 

% Chap. I. par. 1. 

H The same sort of thing is iterated in another place. — ** Mr Gillespie 
“ talks of a substance, it is true, a being of infinity of expansion, &c.; but 
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§§3,4] 

Mr Gillespief has told what he meant by the word Being , 
and that as soon as ever he made use of it% “ If h mere 
“ abstraction/* viz. a mere thought of your mind, or of mine,|| 
“ is represented by it, we can have no quarrel with any 
“ kind of demonstration about it he pleases. * * *” — And 
no wonder. — “ Should it, on the contrary, refer to an agent 
“ of any kind — something possessing power — something 
“ that acts — a thing, in short, having a real existence, in 
“ the* same sense as that in which we apply reality of exis- 
“ tence to common objects, there can be no objection to his 
“ free use of the term. The author’s subsequent reasoning 
“ involves the latter construction ( which construction , I 
“ may mention once for all , I shall uniformly adopt)” 
Par. 4. Who now is the stealer of marches? Mr Gillespie, 
in Book II., seeks to prove, that the Being treated of in 
Book I. is necessarily an Intelligent, an All-powerful, and a 
Free Being. To give it in Antitheos’s words. “ This 
“ grand argument is laid out in two books. In the first , 
“ the metaphysico-theologian endeavours to prove that some 
“ being exists, which is the sine qud non of every other 
“ thing in existence. It consists of three parts, or series 
“ of propositions, maintaining, first, that Space is this 
“ being; second* that Duration is also a being of the same 
“ kind; and* third, that these are not different, but identici!.* 
“ The second book ascribes to the subject of the fore-men- 

“ why has he neglected to tell ns of what sort this substance” [or briny] 
“is?” Chap. XII. par. 2. 

t We shall occasionally speak of Mr Gillespie in the third person, to 
avoid the too frequent recurrence of a certain personal pronoun, and per- 
haps to steer clear of inconvenient circumlocutions in addition to the 
appearances of an offensive monosyllable. The separate, or the conjoined, 
presence of some third reason at times, may be detected. The reader is 
to determine. 

X See Part XI. § If, note. II See Part I. § 8. 
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“ tioned proofs, the Divine attributes of omniscience, un- 
“ limited power, and freedom of agency. And could Mr 
Gillespie assume, that the Being he treats of is a Mind, 
possessing power, and freeness, before he had said one 
word by way of proof ? How would this have been consis- 
tent with that “ precision of purpose and exactness of 
arrangement” which Antitheos found to be present in 
the work we have him now commenting on?j No: Mr 
Gillespie proceeded not to his business so illogically. * But, 
quoth our atheist, I shall argue, ay, and uniformly too, 
against my opponent, as if he had done a thing so illogical, 
as if he did “ refer to * * * something possessing power — 
something that acts” — before he had offered aught towards 
proving the possession of power and of agency. f Is not this 
stealing a march with a vengeance? If Antitheos be en- 
titled to steal such a march, then one entertaining the whim- 
sical wish to find flaws in Euclid's demonstrations, may 
accuse the Elements for not assuming the third book in the 
second, or '•the last in the first; one desirous of catching 
Aristotle at a disadvantage, may censure the Analytics 
because they do not take for granted the doctrine concern- 
ing valid syllogisms ere that of single propositions has been 
gone over. Antitheos had truly good reasons for calling his 
^fbduction a refutation , if his opponent “ makes intelligence, 
and power, and freedom of agency, part of his argument, ”|| 
before producing any reasons for what he does. 

§ 5. The secret is this: Our atheist is quite unable to 
overturn Mr Gillespie’s " Argument,” and therefore, as he 
must needs overturn it, he turns it over, and places the tail 
of it where the head should be. But as often as we find 

+ Chap. VI. par. 1 . $ See Chap. V. par. 1, 

D Chap. V. par. 4. 
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Antitheos busying himself at this play, we shall run to the 
rescue, and lose no time in setting things in their ^natural 
positions. 

§ 6. The paragraph in Chapter V. from which we have 
been quoting, concludes as follows, the words being con- 
nected with the passage we have cited at large. “ For the 
“ tenability of his position, however, respecting the neces- 
“ sary existence of such a being, according to his own view of 
" necessity, I would refer him to what has been stated in the 
“ first chapter of this Refutation.” Here he refers to some- 
thing supposed to be established in a previous portion of his 
work. And in our turn, we would point to what the reader 
will find advanced in relation to that portion in Part I. 

§ 7. “ It is more easy to censure an argument in general 
“ terms, than to meet all its particular parts on fair and 
“ open grounds.”-)- So says Antitheos, and we shall not 
quarrel with what he says. It may be more easy to do 
one thing than another, while to do, with propriety, either 
the one thing or the other, is very far from *being easy. 
In Part I. we Jrave considered the general censure, and our 
present business is to inquire whether or not our atheist has 
met, on fair and open grounds, the particular parts of the 
‘‘alleged demonstration.” That the grounds on which he has 
met these are any thing but j air, will, we are confident, ftd 
very apparent by and bye. But we shall have, Or we are 
mistaken, but little to complain of on the score of the grounds 
not being open enough. 

§ 8. “ We shall take,” says our author, “ the most laborious, 
" and, at the same time, least advantageous way} of combat- 

+ Chapter I. last paragraph. 

t Why the “least advantageous way”? (Would any way have been ad- 
vantageous?) Has Antitheos his own defeat in view, and is there a willing- 
ness on his part to make us anticipate it? 
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“ ing Mr Gillespie’s principles, — book by book, and proposi- 
“ tion by proposition. This course is the more necessary , as 
“ the argument a priori unlike that derived from experience, 
“ depends upon a chain of reasoning, — not upon the pointed 
“ putting of a single case, or the tautological repetition of a 
“ thousand. “ This labour, * *” he informs us in another 

place, "I cheerfully undertake, that there may be nothing 
left to suppose on the score of disingenuousness,” &c.J 
Because the argument a priori depends on, or rathen con- 
sists of, a chain of reasoning ; this appears of itself a suffi- 
cient reason why it should be examined link by link. But 
Antitheos had assigned another reason for his doing that 
which leaves nothing to be supposed on the score of disin- 
genuousness. “Authors,” he had remarked, “are peculiarly 
“jealous of their privileges, and tetchy and froward with 
“ regard to any freedom used in the treatment of their ex- 
“ pressions. ,, || Especially — (it is worth while to notice it — •) 
where the freedom used extends so far as to turn the end 
round upotf'the beginning.^* 

§ 9. Our atheist is now come to the first of «Mr Gillespie’s 
Propositions. — “ The first Proposition, — ‘ Infinity of exten- 
“ ‘ sion is necessarily existing,’ — it would,” Antitheos declares, 
" be absurd in the extreme to deny,” &c. &c.*|"f* 

* °§ 10. But let us analyze that Proposition,, and view 
attentively what it affirms, or, at least, involves. It lays 
down, there is necessarily infinity of extension. And in 
laying down that, it virtually lays down, there is extension. 
To which we would direct very particular notice. 

§ 11. Thus Antitheos admits, to the fullest extent, the 
truth of Proposition I. To me, this is a most important 

+ Chap. VI. par. 2. t Chap. I. par 14. 

!! Chap. VI. par. 2. If See above, § 5. 

'!*+ See Part I. § 84. 
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admission. For if that Proposition is granted (and who can 
rationally deny it?) I undertake to make out all the rest, by 
necessary consequence. The other Propositions are neces- 
sarily true, if this one is so. 

§ 12. As, therefore, the first Proposition is of j3uch vital 
importance, we shall adduce what is said in connection with 
it in the “ Argument/* 

§ 13. “Proposition I. Infinity of Extension is neces - 
“ sarily existing. For even when the mind endeavours to 
“ remove from it the idea of Infinity of Extension, it cannot, 
“ after all its efforts, avoid leaving still there, the idea of 
“ such infinity. Let there be ever so much endeavour to 
“ displace this idea, that is, conceive Infinity of Extension 
“ non-existent; every one, by a review, or reflex examin- 
“ ation of his own thoughts, wall find, it is utterly beyond 
“ his power to do so. 

§ 14?. “ Now, since even when we would remove Infinity 
“ of Extension out of our mind, we prove, it must exist 
“ by necessarily leaving the thought of it behind* or by sub- 
“ stituting, (so to speak,) Infinity of Extension for Infinity 
“ of Extension taken away ; from this, it is manifest, Infi- 
“ nity of Extension is necessarily existing : For, every thing 
“ the existence of which we cannot but believe, which 
“ always suppose, even though we would not , is necessarily 
“ existing. 

§ 15. “ To deny that Infinity of Extension exists, is, there- 
“ fore, an utter contradiction. Just as much a contradiction 
“ as this, 1 is equal to 1, therefore 1 is not equal to 1, but 
“ to 2; 2 not being identical with l.f As thus: Infinity of 
“ Extension is ever present to the inind, though we desire to 


t “ A contradiction which we can no more believe than that 1 is equal 
to I, therefore 1 is not equal to 1, &c. ” Note in “Argument,” 
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" banish it ; therefore, it can be removed from the mind. 
u This * is just an application of the greatest of all con- 
" tradictions, A thing can be, and not be, at the same 
“ time.’' 

§ 16. Antitheos, then, allows the full truth of Propo- 
sition I. “ The same unqualified assent , however, cannot/' 
he alleges, “be accorded to proposition the second; namely, 
that € Infinity of Extension is necessarily indivisible/ 

§ 17. We shall immediately proceed to examine whether 
he has offered any thing of worth to support this assertion. 
For a moment, we turn rather aside, to say something as to 
the importance of the second Proposition, as a step in the 
reasoning. 

§ 18. “ It would be of no great consequence ” our atheist 
maintains, “ although the second proposition were as irrefrag- 
“ able as the first.” Why so? “ For it bears upon nothing. at 
“ all applicable to any being, whether real or imaginary/^ 
Bravely said. Let the reader note the reason well. ’Tis 
natural to demand, What is the proof which Antitheos has 
given of his bold allegation? When we mention, that he has 
not even attempted to offer a single word of proof, we ima- 
gine the surprise into which our readers shall be thrown. 
The second Proposition of no great consequence! No? 
Why, we have but to turn over a few pages of the “ Refuta- 
tion " to perceive that it, subsequently, rose to be of no little 
consequence, even in our atheist's eyes. “ The fourth pro- 
“ position of this ‘ Argument ' — that ‘ the Being of Infi- 
“ f nity of Extension is necessarily of unity and simplicity/ — 
" is founded upon * * extension ” (it should be “ infinity of 
“ ‘extension/')!) u being indivisible,”^ &c. i. e. is founded upon 


t Chap. VI. par 3. 
)| See below, § 28. 


t Chap. VI. par. 6. 
If Chap. VII. par. 1. 
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Proposition II., &c. Is Proposition IV., too, of no great 
consequence i If so, May not every Proposition* in the 
alleged demonstration be of no great consequence, in like 
manner? And a convenient mode of setting aside the 
whole argument, in an easy way , be at once happily fallen 
upon? 

§ 19. The truth is, a great part of the reasoning in the 
" Argument ” is built upon the second Proposition, in spite 
of its being now pronounced to be of no great consequence. 
The Proposition in question is founded on, to prove, not only 
that “ the Being of Infinity of Extension is necessarily of 
unity and simplicity ” but that — But to go over all that 
it is founded on to prove, would be to introduce no small 
portion of the work referred to ; as the reader may easily 
satisfy himself by turning it over, and glancing at the refer- 
ences occurring at the bottoms of the pages. 

§ 20. Thus much as to the relative importance of Pro- 
position II. Antitheos saw proper to be but brief with his 
objections to it. And his having seen that to be proper, 
might be the reason why he has chosen to say, its conse- 
quence is not great. An insignificant matter had no right 
to detain him long. 

§ 21 . And next for the objections themselves. We shall find* 
them to be poor indeed : as weak as they are brief. Buf tlie 
brevity, great though it be, is out of proportion, when com- 
pared with the want of strength. — However, by reason of a 
certain interposed discussion, (with which Part III. shall be 
entirely occupied,) and because our antitheist has, in a small 
space, done a great deal to involve matters in confusion, (an 
easy ^idertaking, since ’twas rightly gone about,) a consider- 
able 4ime must elapse before we get to the end of those ob- 
jections. It may be thought incumbent on us to unravel the 
whole perplexed clew,— and it cannot be so simple a business 
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to get Antitheos's reader clear of the labyrinth, as it was for 
Antitheos to weave it for him. 

§ 22. That the reader may be able, the more readily to 
pass just judgment upon those objections, we shall present 
him with what the “ Argument n offers under the second 
Proposition. The great consequence, too, of the Proposition, 
(under Antitheos’s leave be it spoken,) affords a warrant 
which would not otherwise exist for making the citation. 

§ 23. “ Proposition II. Infinity of Extension is neces- 
“ sarily indivisible. That is, its parts are necessarily indi- 
“ visible from each other. 

§ 24. “ Indivisible in this proposition means indivisible 
“ either really or mentally: For there can be no objection 
“ to a real, which does not apply to a mental divisibility ; 
“ and a mental divisibility, we are under the necessity of 
“ supposing, implies an actual divisibility, of Infinity of 
u Extension. 

§ 25. “ The parts, then, of Infinity of Extension are 
“ necessarily*indivisible from each other really or mentally. 

§ 26. “ For that which is divisible really mSy be divided 
u really : and a thing which is actually divided from another 
" must have superficies of its own, every way, and be # r«- 
v “ moved or separated from that other thing, be it by ever so 

little a distance. If any one should say that things really 
“ divided from each other have not real superficies of their 
“ own, every way ; to be able to believe him, we must first 
“ be able to believe this, that a thing can be, and not be, at 
“ the same time : And if any one should say that things which 
“ are really divided from each other; which have real super- 
“ ficies of their own every way, can possibly be conceived 
“ without a certain distance, however little, being between 
“ them; as this, it could as soon be believed that in a good 
“ syllogism of the first figure, the conclusion does not neces- 
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“ sarily follow from the premises. Being really divided, and 
“ being really separated, mean, thus, the same thing.f 

§ 27. “ Now, divisibility meaning possibility of separa- 
" tion : As it is an utter contradiction to say, Infinity of 
“ Extension can be separated; that is, apart of Infinity of 
“ Extension separated, by a certain distance, from Infi- 
“ nity of Extension; there remaining Infinity of Exten- 
“ sion after part of it is taken away : the part of Infinity 
“ of Extension so removed, being removed from the remain- 
“ ing parts to these very same parts; the part, thus , being at 
“ rest while it is taken away : the part so moved away, 
" being moved away from itself; it still remaining , inas- 
" much as there is necessarily Infinity of Extension that is, 
“ though mgved away , being not moved away : Which could 
“ not be, unless it be false, that whatever is, is. As it is, thus, 
" an utter contradiction to say Infinity of Extension can be 
“ separated, so it is an utter contradiction to say it is not 
“ indivisible.” 

§ 28. It will not be amiss to adduce the authority of a 
name than which there is none greater among metaphysi- 
cians; as to the propriety of the doctrines insisted on (we 
speak not of the truth demonstrated) in the passage which 
has just been quoted from the “ Argument.” 

§ 29. “ The parts of pure space are inseparable one *f com 
“ the other; so that the continuity cannot be separated, 

+ “ A division by mathematical lines, (which are lines of length without 
“breadth,) of the real existence of Infinity of Extension, does not infer a 
“ greater absurdity than a division of a mathematical line by something 
“ really existing: if the division by mathematical lines mean any thing 
“ mjpro than a partial apprehension or consideration of Infinity of Extension : 
“ which is allowed to be possible, just as it is possible to consider length 
** without breadth, or depth without breadth or length.” — Note in 
u Argument.” 

t “Prop. I,” Note in “Argument.” See above, § 14. 
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“ neither really nor mentally . * * * To divide and sepa- 
" rate actually, is, as I think, by removing the parts one from 
“ another, to make two superficies , where before there was a 
“ continuity: and to divide mentally, is to make in the mind 
“ two superficies, where before there was a continuity; and 
“ consider them as removed one from the other ; which can 
“ only be done in things considered by the mind as capable of 
“ being separated ; and by separation of acquiring new dis- 
“ tinct superficies, which they then have not, but are capable 
“ of: but neither of these ways of separation , whether real 
“ or mental, is, as I think, compatible to pure space. 

§ 30. “ It is true, a man may consider so much of such 
“ a space as is answerable or commensurable to a foot, with- 
“ out considering the rest, which is, indeed, a partial con- 
“ sideration, but not so much as mental separation or 
“ division : since a man can no more mentally divide with- 
“ out considering two superficies, separate one from the 
“ other, than he can actually divide without making two 
“superficieS disjoined one from the other: but a partial 
“ consideration is not separating.” — “ Essay concerning 
Human Understanding.” Book II. chap. xiii. § 13. 

§31. Again: “ Expansion and duration have this father 
" agreement, that though they are both considered by us as 
“ having parts, yet their parts are not separable one from 
“ another, no not even in thought.” — Ibid., chap. xv. § 1(X 

§ 32. “Here,” it is thus that Antitheos unmasks his battery, 
“ the author has given up his abstract necessity, and looks 
" for something like experiment as alone capable of satisfying 
“ him: for,” (the proof we shall see is very notable,) “not- 
“ withstanding some unmeaning talk, intended to explain 
“ away this desertion of his own principles, he evidently 
“ insists upon a real division — an actual separation of parts. 
“ with some distance, however little, between them, as that 
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“ which he means by divisibility ”f Unmeaning talk: 
That’s complimentary. Unmeaning talk, to explain away 
the desertion of my own principles: Better and better: The 
compliment, like a rolling snow-ball, grows as it advances. 
Why is Mr Gillespie to be brought in guilty of uttering un- 
meaning talk? Because he cherished the felonious intent of 
explaining away a desertion of his own principles. But what 
is the evidence of the felonious intent? Because he gives up 
abstract necessity, and looks for experiment. How is it 
proved that he does so? The answer is truly marvellous. 
Mark it closely. “He evidently insists upon a real division— 
“ an actual separation of parts,” &c. “ as that which he 
“ means by divisibility.” Where, in the name of wonder, 
does he perpetrate such an offence? Insists , EVIDENTLY in- 
sists, upon divisibility meaning real division — actual separa- 
tion! In what words does the author of the “Argument” 
attempt to set forth so remarkable a paradox? Present them 
to us, and we shall leave him to enjoy his paradox, undis- 
turbed by any suggestions of common sense. It was thought, 
by excellent jkdges, that Dcs Cartes uttered a bold enough 
paradox, when he laid down, that omnipotent will could 
change a tree into a syllogism — a syllogism into a tree. 
But thivS paradox of the metaphysical theist, that bare divisi- 
bility means an actual separation of parts, with some dis- 
tance between the parts, is, every inch of it, as original and 
striking as that of the ingenious Frenchman. If Antitheos 
had said, Mr Gillespie insists on a real divisibility as that 
which he means by a real divisibility, or on a real division 
as that which he means by a real division, (and it may be 
mentioned, that Mr Gillespie knows of no divisibility but a 
real, that is, a true, divisibility, and of no division but a real, 
or true, division ;) Antitheos had not spoken so far amiss, 
f Chap. VI. par 4 . 
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§ S3. No: Mr Gillespie never did insist, either evidently 
or secretly, on any such paradox. And his adversary might 
have known that well, had it pleased him to know it. As 
the reader is by this time fully aware; what the former in- 
sists on, and that evidently enough, is this : “ That which is 
“ divisible really, may be divided really And this : “ A thing 
“ which is actually divided from another must * * * * 
" be removed or separated from that other thing, be it by 
“ ever so little a distance With Mr Gillespie, in a word, 
divisibility is divisibility and not division ; and to be actually 
divided, is something more than a mere capacity of being 
divided. Antitheos's cranium, we need have no doubt, is 
divisible into two. Is it therefore really divided, actually 
separated? If so, we may continue the “ Examination,” but 
there will be no Antitheos to read what shall be written. 
But notwithstanding the divisibility of his encephalon, we 
have hopes of obtaining him for a critic. 

§ 31. Our author’s next words are the following: “If Mr 
Gillespie pleads not guilty to this charge the charge, to- wit, 
of evidently insisting upon a real division as lhat which he 
means by divisibility, and, as a consequence , of giving up 
abstract necessity, and looking for something like experiment 
c to,satisfy him. Of this reasoning, the major, or the suppressed 
proposition, — To insist evidently upon a real division being 
meant by divisibility, is to give up abstract necessity, &c. The 
minor, — Mr Gillespie evidently insists upon a real division 
being meant by divisibility : The conclusion, — Ergo , he gives 
up abstract necessity, &c. : — Are all Antitheos’s own. No- 
body but our atheist can claim them. Grant, argues Anti- 
tbeos, that Mr Gillespie gives not up his favourite necessity. 
Yea, and it shall be granted. 


t See above, § 26. 
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§ 35. Did our atheist not understand what he read? or is 
it that he only pretends not to have comprehended ?* ’Tis 
difficult to say. For that his opponent gives not up neces- 
sity, must be as manifest as any thing can be, to him who 
at all weighs the words which have been quoted from the 
“ Argument.” These words contain the following reason- 
ing: — Divisibility is another expression for capability of divi- 
sion. That which is actually divided from another, must be 
removed, or separated, from that other thing : To be really 
divided being the same thing as to be really separated. Now, 
therefore, since it is proved, that the parts of Infinity of 
Extension are necessarily inseparable, it is proved, that those 
parts are necessarily indivisible: That is, that the Infinity of 
Extension ha?* no parts in the sense of capability of being 
divided. 

§ 36. The proof that the parts of Infinity of Extension 
are necessarily inseparable, the reader has had above, in the 
twenty-seventh section. 

§ 37. And, by the way here, Antitheos has not ventured 
to breathe a syllable tending to call that proof in question. 
On the contrary, (and it is worthy of remark in this place,) 
he avows his belief in the entire validity of the proof. “ In 
“ the discussion of his second proposition, the author/’ says 
our antitheistj “ makes manifest the absurdity of supposing 
" space really divisible.” Chap. VII. par. 4. 

§ 38. I must own, in passing, that I cannot, by any means, 
reconcile the passage which has just been quoted, wherein it 
is admitted, that it is absurd to suppose space divisible, with 
what the author of the “ Refutation ” has advanced elsewhere, 
namely, that it is not to be accorded, infinity of extension, or 
space, is necessarily indivisible.f Let him who can, recon- 


t See above, § 16 . 
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cile the two statements. I must confess, that, to me, they 
look exceedingly like an arrant contradiction. 

§ 39. Our author, I repeat, has not called in question 
what goes to prove, infinity of extension cannot be separated. 
By the very nature of infinity of extension, divisibility, or the 
possibility of division, is excluded. If infinity of extension 
were divisible, really or mentally, it would not be infinity of 
extension. “ Indeed, that divisibility implies finiteness in 
“ extension, in the very notion of it, will be evident to every 
“ one who considers the relations of his clear ideas.” — 
“ Argument, a priori” &c. Prop. II. § 7. 

§ 40. To return. Divisibility implies capacity of separa- 
tion : Therefore, infinity of extension is, of necessity, indivi- 
sible. This is the reasoning which, Antithops alleges, re- 
nounces abstract necessity, and appeals to experience — to 
prove (I fancy) the necessary indivisibility of infinity of 
extension. Verily if this be so, 't would be hard to say what 
keeping by abstract necessity, and looking in another direc- 
tion than to experiment, could be, when one would prove, 
that “Infinity of Extension is necessarily* indivisible,” or 
that “ its parts are necessarily indivisible from each other.” 

§ 41. When Locke argued as follows : “ To divide and 
“ separate actually, is, * * by removing the parts one from 
“ another, to make two superficies, where before there was 
“ a continuity; and to divide mentally, is to make in the 
“ mind two superficies, where before there was a continuity ; 
“ and consider them as removed one from the other/' * * * 
Therefore: “The parts of pure space are inseparable one 
. “ from the other; so that the continuity cannot be separated, 
“ neither really nor mentally When, I say, the author of 
the “ Essay concerning Human Understanding,” argued in 


f See above, § 29. 
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that manner, did the idea ever enter his mind, (and we all 
know, how preciously fond he was of every sort of idea*) that 
he was looking “for something like experiment as alone 
capable of satisfying him ” as to the necessary inseparable- 
ness of the parts of pure space ? 

§42. When our atheist said: “The author” (of the 
“ Argument ”) “ makes manifest the absurdity of supposing 
“ space really divisible, since that would bo to suppose the 
“ parts separated without having any space between them .”*(• 
(The force of the reason shall be examined after wards. J) 
That is, when our atheist employed this enthymeme : to 
suppose space really divisible, is to suppose its parts sepa- 
rated, &c. ; therefore, to suppose space really divisible is ab- 
surd : The suppressed premiss of which expression of reason- 
ing, being, To suppose the parts of space separated, &c. is 
absurd: — Did it really enter his brain , to fancy he was 
looking “for something like experiment as* alone capable 
of satisfying him,” that ’tis absurd to suppose space is really 
divisible ? * 

§ 43. If, in Proposition II., there is any appeal made to 
experience, is the appeal made for the purpose of proving, 
that infinity of extension is necessarily indivisible? Non- 
sense this would be. If .to experience any appeal be directed, 
it is only for, the sake of getting an explanation of divi§i- * 
bility , divided , division. And to what other quarter than 
experience, or use, one could go for an explanation of what 
is understood by certain English words, it would be difficult 
to say. It would be impossible to say, with any sense. 

§ 44 We have considered the antecedent of the hypothe- 
tical .proposition: “ If Mr Gillespie pleads not guilty to this 
“charge.” We now pass on to the consequent : “(If Mr 
“ Gillespie pleads not guilty to this charge,) I would ask him 
f Chap. VII. par. 4. Z See Part IV. § 15. 
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“ how mathematicians have always regarded the smallest 
" particle of matter divisible to infinity V’f Here he asks me 
to account to him for a thing alleged to be a fact. But the 
fact itself deserves to be looked into. Mathematicians very 
rarely condescend to treat of matter . It is not the pure 
Mathematician, but the Natural Philosopher, who considers 
the question, Is matter divisible infinitely? The question 
which the mathematician undertakes to decide is this, Are the 
parts of bare extension infinitely divisible? The two* ques- 
tions are commonly confounded. Very unfortunately. For 
thence no small portion of the confusion into which the sub- 
ject has been thrown. The questions differ in most material 
respects. 

§ 45. The great majority of natural philosophers have de- 
termined that matter is divisible infinitely. And all mathe- 
maticians are of opinion, that bare extension must be divisible 
infinitely. We take upon us, to make manifest, in opposi- 
tion to both, that matter is not , and that mere extension 
cannot be, infinitely divisible — A bold undertaking, consider- 
ing the overwhelming majority in the on encase, and the 
entire unanimity in the other. To run counter to a thing 
which has, again and again, been demonstrated, and is re- 
ceived almost as an axiom, by mathematicians, needs some 
*cdurage. To boast that they shall be utterly overthrown by 
our opposition, seems to be the height of towering temerity. 
But patience : — the task will be easy and successful in pro- 
portion to the apparent difficulty of the enterprise.^ 

+ Chap. VI. par. 4. 

t It may be well to let tlie reader knowj beforehand, what a celebrated 
author, in one of his latest works, has pronounced concerning the enterprise 
in question. Dr M‘Cosh informs his reader, that Mr Gillespie’s view, in 
Part III. of this Examination , “ is developed with great acuteness.” — Intui- 
tions of the Mind , &c., Book II. chap. ii. — Dr M ‘Cosh advocates the true doc- 
trine in the text, and, in a note, gives Mr Gillespie as the authority. 
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PART III 

THE NON-INFINITE DIVISIBILITY OF EXTENSION 
• AND OF MATTER. 

§ 1. The propositions, then, which we have undertaken 
to establish are these: — That matter is not divisible to 
infinity: And, That extension cannot be divisible to in- 
finity. In the one case we have to do with the men of 
experiments. In relation to the other, we have to engage 
with those who confine themselves to the properties of 
bare extension. We shall take the second proposition first 
in hand. 

§ 2. — I. " No priestly dogmas , invented on purpose to 
“ tame and subdue the rebellious reason of mankind, ever 
“ shocked common sense more than the doctrine of the 
“ infinite divisibility of extension, with its consequences ; 

“ as they are pompously displayed by all geometricians 
“ * *, with, a kind of triumph and exultation. A * ** J 

“ quantity infinitely less than any finite quantity, contain- 
“ ing quantities infinitely less than itself, and so on in infi - 
“ nitum; this is an edifice so bold and prodigious , that it 
“ is too weighty for any pretended demonstration to sup- 
“ port, because it shocks the clearest and most natural prin- 
“ ciples of human reason ” Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding . Sect XII. part ii. So says David Hume, 
and who can refuse his assent to every word? “But/' 
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continues he, and at this point the sceptic and we diverge 
into different routes, “ what renders the matter more extra- 
“ ordinary is, that these seemingly absurd opinions are 
“ supported by a chain of reasoning the clearest and most 
“ natural; nor is it possible for us to allow the premises 
“ without admitting the consequences/’ (Ibid.) What! 
absurd opinions supported by the clearest and most natural 
reasoning! the clearest and most natural premises leading 
to the most absurd conclusion! Well might the gceptic 
when contemplating a matter so extraordinary (the epithet 
how appropriate !) as that which here filled his view, pro- 
ceed to infer: “ Reason here seems to' be thrown into a 
“ kind of amazement and suspense, which, without the 
“ suggestions of any sceptic, gives her a diffidence of herself, 
“ and of the ground on which she treads. She sees a full 
“ light, which illuminates certain places ; but that light 
“ borders upon the most profound darkness. And between 
“ these she is so dazzled and confounded, that she scarcely 
“ can pronounce with certainty and assurance concerning 
“ any one object.” — Ibid . 

§ 3. It admirably suited the sceptic to speak thus; to 
involve, and to lose, the whole subject in the most pro- 
found darkness. “ His aim,” as says a much admired 
•waiter, “was,” at all times was, “not to interrogate Nature, 
“ with a view to the discovery of truth, but by a cross - 
“ examination of Nature, to involve her in such contradic- 
“ tions, as might set aside the whole of her evidence as 
“good for nothing,” “Philosophical Essays,” by Dugald 
Stewart. Essay II. chap. i. And therefore, it was quite 
in accordance with Hume’s object, to make one part of 
our nature jar with the other, and, by way of illustrating 
the contradictiousness of the decisions to which our faculties 
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come, to make a proposition shocking and prodigious, fol- 
low, by necessary consequence, from propositions most clear 
and natural. This, we say, was in perfect harmony with 
Hume’s grand purpose, and excites no surprise: but to find 
those who profess no scepticism, staid and sober mathe- 
maticians, rule-aiid-compasses-men, to find them backing the 
strongest effort of the sceptic, assisting him to lay the 
foundation for universal doubt; this, this is the matter for 
marvol. And it is matter for great marvel. 

§ 4. But what can we do? However absurd the opinion 
be, that extension is infinitely divisible, still David Hume 
contends, it is supported by a clear and natural chain of 
reasoning, and the Mathematicians make their appearance 
to assure us, that it is even as lie maintains. It is fortunate 
for us, that they bring their demonstrations along with 
them. For this circumstance puts it in our power to see 
whether or not common sense and our powers of reasoning 
are here to be set by the ears, as the Sceptic would have it. 
and as his supporters the Mathematicians seek not to hinder 
him from having. 

§ 5. Now sundry demonstrations have been offered by 
geometricians in proof of the divisibility of extension to 
infinity. We shall select the demonstration propounded 
by the celebrated Euler. This demonstration requires fio» 
previous mathematical knowledge. It is simple and- plain. 
And it is easy to see, that if it be not a good demonstration 
of the problem, how to divide extension infinitely, there 
cannot be a good demonstration any where else. In fine, 
’tis the best that could be had for our purpose. 

§ 6. “ In geometry,” said that eminent mathematician, 

“ it is always possible to divide a line, however small, into 
“ two equal parts. We are likewise, by that science, in- 

N 
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“ structed in the method of dividing a small line,, as ai, 
“ intcf any number of equal parts at pleasure, and the con- 
« struction of this division is there demonstrated beyond the 
“ possibility of doubting its apcuracy, 

§7. “ You have only a b c d m jp o h i 

“ to drawaline Alparal- \ \ / / / / / 

44 lei to ai of any length, / / J /-// / / 

“ and at any distance you / \ / / / / / 

“ please, and to divide ////// / / 

u it into as many equal o I c Id e (f /ff ////'/ 

44 parts AB, BC, CD, DE, l j ///// 

“ &c., as the small line f / //A y 
“given is to have divi- \\ ///yy 
44 sions, say eight. Draw \\/U/ 

44 afterwards, through the 
44 extremi ti es A, a, and I, i, o 

“ the straight lines A^O, HO, till they meet in the point 0: 
“ and from 0 draw toward the points of division B, 0, D, E, 
“ &c., the r straight lines OB, OC, OD, OE, &c., which shall 
“ likewise cut the small line ai into eight equal parts. 

§8. “This operation may be performed, however small 
“ the given line ai, and however great the number of parts 
“ into which you propose to divide it. True it is, that in 
“Execution we are not permitted to go to'o far; the lines 
“ which we draw always have some breadth, whereby they 
“ are at length confounded, as may be seen in the figure 
“ near the point 0 ; but the question is not wbat may be 
“ possible for us to execute, but what is possible in itself. 
“ Now in geometry lines have no breadth, and consequently 
44 can never be confounded. Hence it follows that such 
44 division is illimitable. 

§ 9. 44 If it is once admitted that a line may be divided 
“ i&to a thousand parts, by dividing each part into two it 
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“ will be divisible into two thousand parts, and for the same 
“ reason into four thousand, and into eight thousand, with- 
“ out ever arriving at parts indivisible. However small a 
“ line may be supposed, it is still divisible into halves, aud 
“ each half again into two, and each of these again in like 
“ manner, and so on to infinity. 

§ 10. “What I have said of a line is easily applicable to 
“ a surface, and, with greater strength of reasoning , to a 
“ solid endowed with three dimensions, length, breadth, and 
“ thickness. Hence it is affirmed that all extension is divi- 
“ sible to infinity, and this property is denominated divisi- 
“ bility in infinitum — “Letters to a German Princess.” 
Dr H. Hunter’s translation. Vol. II. Letter viii. 

Hi- So we have had a demonstration of the infinite 
divisibility of extension, a demonstration referring to a 
diagram, according to wont. But whatever Euler may have 
imagined, there is a possibility of doubting the accuracy, not 
of the construction of the figure indeed, but of the statement 
of connection between the construction and the thing to be 
shewn thereby. B 

§ 12. “You have ONLY,” says the demonstrator, “to draw 
“ a line A I, parallel to a i’\ (A I being) “of any length, and 
“ at any distance ” (from a i) “ you please, uml to divide it 
“ into as many equal parts AB, BO, CD, DE, &c., as the * 
“ small line given is to have divisions, say eight.” To 
divide a line into eight parts, is to make eight lines of one 
line, each of the eight being removed or separated from the 
rest, be it by ever so small a distance.^ Without removal 
or separation of parts, there can be no division of one line 
into eight lines: there can be nothing but the partial con- 
sideration of so much of the line to the exclusion of the rest , 


t fc>ee Part II. § 20, and § 29. 
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eight times. Euler, for all mathematicians, has said: “In 
geometry lines have no breadth/' How then can geometrical 
lines divide anything? since division implies some breadth 
or interval between the things divided. Where there is no 
breadth or distance between things, there is no division of 
the things. They are one and the same thing: That is, we 
were mistaken when we said, there were more things than 
one. In short, a i “the small line given" has no divisions 
at all. How then can it have eight? The demonstration of 
infinite divisibility, has never touched one instance of divi- 
sion, and, to speak plainly, is no demonstration at all of the 
proposition with which it is connected. 

§ 1 3. But mathematicians are to be held as busying them- 
selves not with real, but with mental divisions. But still the 

t • 

same sort of objection falls to be made to a demon stratioh of 
the infinite divisibility of extension, when a mental divisi- 
bility only is concerned, as falls to be made to a demonstra- 
tion of such divisibility, when a real divisibility is spoken of. 
To divide *a line mentally into eight parts, is to conceive 
eight lines made out of one line, each of the gght being con- 
sidered as separated from the rest. And as geometrical lines 
lhave no breadth, they cannot be conceived as dividing any 
thing. And since they cannot be conceived as dividing 
arty thing, they cannot be conceived as dividing “ the small 
line ” a i. 

§ 1 4. So much for Euler’s demonstration. We shall now 
demonstrate, in our turn, that the extension with which 
mathematicians have to do, is not divisible to infinity, and 
that for this plain reason, that it is not divisible at all. Our 
demonstration must have one quality which Euler’s has not. 

§ 15. Were the lines and figures of which the geometrician 
treats, some more some less elastic and compressible, no 
dependence could be placed on his science. Take an example 
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for illustration. If in any right-angled triangle, the side sub- 
tending the right angle were compressible, then a Square 
described on that side might or might not be equal to squares 
described upon the sides which contain the right angle: For 
it has not been proved that if the hypotenuse of the triangle 
be compressible, the base and perpendicular are, in propor- 
tion to the respective length of each, equally so, that is, it 
has not been proved, that equal spaces in the base and per- 
pendicular are compressible in the same degree as equal 
spaces in the hypotenuse are. The lines and figures of 
geometry, then, are not clastic or compressible. But all 
matter is compressible.. The extension, therefore, on which 
mathematicians superstruct their science is not such exten- 
sion as mattej; has. What extension can it be then? 

§ 16. In answering this question, we shall be under the 
necessity of forestalling, in some degree, what we have to say 
in another place; but there appears to be no help for it, and 
a good thing will bear to be told oftener than once. The 
reader has had it shewn, that there is necessarily •infinity of 
extension,^ and* has had it proved, that the parts of infinity 
of extension are necessarily indivisible.^ Now the parts of 
matter, or the material universe, are divisible from each other. 
Then, the parts of infinity of extension being necessarily indi- 
visible from «cach other; and it being intuitively evident , 
that thS substratum of infinity of extension, if it have a sub- 
stratum, can be no more divisible than infinity of extension 
itself; and the parts of matter being, on the contrary, divisible 
from each other; and it, therefore, following that the material 
universe is not the substratum of infinity of extension, but is 
finite in extension : — (For were it truly of infinity of exfcen- 


+ See Part II. § 13, and following sections 
$ See Part II. § 23, and following sections. 
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sion, it would, unquestionably, be the substratum thereof :f 
But it 'being not that substratum, therefore it is not of in- 
finity of extension: — ) Here are two sorts of extension. 
The one sort that which matter has: And the other, the 
extension of infinity of extension. And as infinity of exten- 
sion is necessarily existing, and as the material universe 
exists in the extension of infinity of extension; a part of 
this (part, but in the sense of partial consideration, for 
otherwise infinity of extension can have no parts, J) r must 
penetrate the material universe, and every atom, even the 
minutest atom, of it. 

§ 17. It will be proper, therefore, to distinguish between 
those two kinds of extension. And accordingly, confining 
to t matter, namely, to the distance of the extremities of 
matter from each other, the name extension; let us apply to 
the extension of infinity of extension, the name expansion, 
or space]] 

§ 18. In answer then to the question, What is the exten- 
sion on wfiich geometry is superstrncted? the reply is, it is 
the extension of space, the extension which is of infinity. 
For we know of no other sort of extension but that of matter, 
and that of space; or at least if we know of any other, it is 

altogether beside the purpose. Space, then, is the extension on 

• « 

t “Upon the hypothesis of substance being infinitely extended, we may 
“regard it as ‘the substratum of infinity of extension.’” — Refutation . 
Chap. VIII. par. 3. 

X See Part II. § 27. 

|| “To avoid confusion * * , it were possibly to be wished, that the name 
“ extension were applied only to matter, or the distance of the extremities 
“ of particular bodies; and the term expansion to space in general, with or 
“ without solid matter possessing it, so as to say, space is expanded, and 
“ body extended. But in this every one has liberty; I propose it only for 
“ the more dear and distinct way of speaking.” — Locke’s “Essay,” B. II. 
ch- xiU. § 27. See also Ch. xv. § 1. 
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which Geometry is superstructed.f But the parts of Space are 
indivisible.^: Therefore, mathematical extension is indivisible. 

§ 19. Thus have we accomplished what we took in hand, 
and proved, in opposition to the Mathematicians, that mere 
extension, or space, cannot be infinitely divisible. There is 
no “ strength of reasoning/* greater or less, in their demon- 
strations. And, in the next place, we have positively, rigidly, 
irrefragably, made manifest the contrary. 

§ 20. Should it be argued, that when our mathematician 
speaks of divisions , in demonstrating the infinite divisibility 
of exterflion, he does not mean divisions at all, but only par- 
tial apprehensions or considerations, which are not so mufcli 
as mental divisions : as if he had said, it is demonstrable 
that extension is capable of being partially considered, in the 
way of consideration of so much extension, and then of con- 

•j - <c A point,” says Euclid, in the fn\st Definition, Hook I., “ a point is that 
“ which hath no parts, or which hath no magnitude.” A definition, this, of a 
point by wliat it has not: a positive definition of a tiling by very negative ne- 
gations. The definition does*almost amount to this : A point ^ — nought 

but a — purely mathematical point. A definition which lias certainly one merit. 

Later geometers have altered the old Definition, but without improving it. 
Ear from it: since they have spoiled Crook Euclid’s Definition altogether. 
Let us, passing over, this time, Wallace’s Playfair’s “Euclid,” and such large 
tomes, take up some smaller affair — say, “Plane Geometry, according to 
Euclid; with several Improvements and Additions,” forming one of “ Cham- 
bers’s Educati6nal Course.” 1 Well, how stands the Definition in question 
therein? Thus: “A paint is that which lias position, but not magnitude.” 
Position: but where? That is not mentioned. So, for anything said to the 
contrary, it may be in Swift’s terra australis incognita:* The point may be 
supposed to have position — in that precise location. Does Euclid’s Defini- 
tion, thus amended , fall under the head of the “ Improvements?” 

In truth, (after all,) the very first words of Euclid’s “ Elements,” as pre- 
sented to us by all those later geometers, posite the fact of Space — the great 
fact without which the pure Mathematics (as well as all the impure Mathe- 
matics) could have no existence, or position, anywhere. 

1 See Part II. § 27, and above, § 17, comparing the places. 

1 Edited (in 1851) by W. & B. Chambers. 3 “Tale of a Tub:” Sect. IV. 
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sideration of so much of that extension, and so on, in infini- 
tum , of rather, without ever coming to any stage where the 
process of diminishing the extension by considerations must 
stop: Should this be argued, the reply is two-fold. 

§ 21. — 1 . If our mathematician thought, that the divisibi- 
lity of extension in infinitum , is an empty chimera, and never 
intended to demonstrate any such divisibility, his words are 
exceedingly bad indices to his thoughts, but his thoughts are 
good, as we have made manifest. If he, as standing f6r all 
mathematicians, take the divisibility of extension in infini- 
tum to be a vain fancy, the point is given up in ou^ favour, 
and we are entirely agreed with him. 

§ 22. — 2. If Euler’s demonstration is to be viewed as a 
demonstration, that we can consider partially, by r considering 
and again considering, so much extension, without ever being 
under a necessity of arriving at any termination to the pro- 
cess; in this case, his demonstration must stand good, for any 
thing we have to advance against it. We never engaged to 
do aught requiring that we should find a flaw" in any demon- 
stration of such a kind. What we took upon us to do was, 
to make manifest, that extension cannot be divisible to infi- 
nity.-^ It may be, or it may not be, that Euler has strictly 
demonstrated the possibility of partial considerations of so 
ftiufch extension, in infinitum: But as we did not undertake 
to throw our authority, such as it is, or our arguments, upon 
either side of that topic, so we shall not now do what we 
never promised to do.J 

t See Part II. § 45, and above, § 1. 

X Perhaps, had it been our business to try to discover flaws in Euler’s 
demonstration, considered as a demonstration of the possibility of partial 
considerations of a certain extension infinitely, we could have stumbled 
against enow. We shall drop only this one hint. No number of mathema- 
tical lines, laid alongside each other, can compose what has any breadth. 
Take the smallest line we can draw (for it would be taking too much for 
granted, here, to say, the smallest line we can conceive). Conceive that 
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§ 23. One thing, however, we shall permit ourselves to 
say upon that subject. Whether or not we can consider 
partially, by considering, and again considering, so much 
extension, without being obliged to terminate the process 
somewhere ; this very plainly seems to be capable of a test 
at least as good as any to be had in virtue of a mere geo- 
metrical demonstration. The test referred to is the testi- 
mony of our powers of conception, applied immediately to 
the subject; applied in asking an immediate answer to the 
question. Can we, or can we not, consider a certain extension 
without coining to any point where we must halt in the busi- 
ness of considering, and again considering, and considering 
yet again, and again, and again? We either can, or we can 
not, have considerations and sub -considerations without end, 
and to appeal, for the decision of the affair, somewhere else 
than to a diagram, and a relative demonstration, seems at 
least as natural a course as any other. As natural , did we 
say? Nay, (since we are upon the subject,) may we not, 
with all safety, affirm, that it is a very unnatural, *and a very 
unexpected, made of going to work, to set out to demon- 
strate , by the interposition of a geometrical construction , 
that our minds can have considerations and sub-considera- 
tions of a certain extension, without limit? And it may be 
worth while Xor one who is presented with a geometrical de-* 
monstration that we can consider so much extension par- 
tially, without ever halting with the diminutions, to ask this 
question, Is the pertinency of a geometrical demonstration 
in the case to be admitted, without proof? 

line crossed by only a million of mathematical lines, — for we shall be mode- 
rate with our number. Does {hat enable us to consider, in the smallest line 
we can draw, a million of different, distinct parts 1 If not, doeB the inter- 
position of any number of mathematical lines go any way to help us to 
consider partially, in infinitum, the least extension we can draw? We 
might prosecute, with some advantage too, the hint, which we have thus 
dropt, hut having opened up the road, we refrain from following it out. 
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§ 24. To him who should happen to be presented with 
a demdhstration of that nature, (we cannot help saying it,) 
we would suggest, that there is another question which he 
might advantageously ask himself; which is this, Admitting 
the pertinency of a demonstration of such a character, does 
not the thing demonstrated run counter to the testimony 
which my mind bears as to what it can do? And if conscious- 
ness gives the lie to the conclusion to which the demonstrator 
reaches, what can his demonstration be good for? — Bufr these 
are matters that lie entirely out of our way here. — 

§ 25. — Much of what has here been urged in relation to 
a mathematical demonstration of the possibility of partial 
considerations , infinitely, of so much extension, might be 
advanced concerning a mathematical demonstration of the 
possibility of mental divisions, and indeed of divisions 
simply , of extension, in infinitum . — 

§ 26. — II. We come now to the consideration, and the 
proof, of the first of the two propositions, the proposition 
which assetts, that, matter is not divisible toinfinity. 

§ 27. There are two great arguments which are constantly 
employed, when the opinion of those who deny the infinite 
divisibility of matter, is attempted to be reduced to an 
absurdity, or a contradiction. And as those arguments may 
* rightly be pronounced the chief causes of the prevalence of 
the doctrine maintaining the infinite divisibility of matter; 
if we can succeed in entirely breaking their force, or rather 
in exposing their want of all force, we shall be paving the 
way for a cordial reception to a doctrine of an opposite 
description. To bring into complete discredit what has been 
mainly relied on as giving, support to the sentiment we 
dissent from, is by no means to attain to the position we 
would reach, but it is to remove an obstruction lying in 
th e? way. 
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§ 28. We shall make the distinguished author of the “Let- 
ters to a German Princess” furnish us with that exhibition of 
the arguments referred to on which we shall comment. The 
mode of stating those arguments may be a little different 
when it is another than Euler who brings them forward, but 
we may always recognise the pith of the arguments under 
any covering. 

§ 29. But ere we encounter the two arguments as exhi- 
bited by Euler, it is necessary to admit, there are sufficient 
grounds for thinking, that this writer, when he uses the words 
which shall all before long be quoted, supposes that he is treat- 
ing concerning that extension the divisibility of which to 
infinity he had demonstrated (in such away as we have seen). 
For those words immediately succeed to the demonstration , 
in which he was busied about geometrical extension; and in 
the letter which follows the one containing the demonstra- 
tion, he expressly considers “whether this divisibility in 
infinitum” (such divisibility as geometrical extension was 
demonstrated to have) “takes place in existing bodies;” exist- 
ing, for Euler«»held the strange, the monstrous opinion, “that 
“ simple extension, as considered in geometry, can have no 
“ real existence, ” it being “ merely a chimerical object, formed 
“ by abstraction.”^ True, when w 7 e compare this with what 
is subsequently advanced, that “as geometry is, beyond ton? 
“ tradiction, one of the most useful of sciences, its object can- 
“ not possibly be a mere chimera” that “ there is a necessity, 
u then, of admitting, that the object of geometry is at least 
“ the same apparent extension which those philosophers 
“ allow to body.”J He is alluding to the monadists; who, 
it seems, gave, to body no more than a quasi, or as-it-were 
extension, affirming that bodies are not extended, but have 
only an appearance of extension. When, I say, we compare 

f Letter IX. . t Letter X. 
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the assertions together, we find ourselves at a loss what to 
make ofTSuler. The one declaration seems to contradict the 
other. First, that extension which is the object of geometry 
has no real existence ; it is a mere chimera. Next, the object 
of geometry cannot possibly be a mere chimera; the object 
being at least the same extension which the monadists 
allowed to body. It is a pity that the author of the Letters 
should have left us under the necessity of groping, in so much 
darkness, for his real opinion: his words (we say notr his 
sentiments) contradicting each other. But when we have 
pondered the matter a good while, and considered the thing 
on all sides, we begin to perceive that probably Euler’s 
opinion at bottom was this: — The object of geometry can 
have no real existence as a separate entity: The potion of it 
is gotten by abstraction, and in this sense it is a chimerical, 
or a shadow y object: But tho’ the object of geometry exists 
not separately, it has a true existence, as true an existence as 
the extension of body, which undoubtedly exists, tlio’ it exists 
not by itself This statement concerning what Euler’s senti- 
ments at bottom were, derives strength, or perhaps it becomes 
certain, when we consider other passages which are to be found 
in the Letters. “ All general notions are as much abstract 
“ beings as geometrical extension/’ “ Extension is undoubt- 
edly a general idea, formed in the same manner as that of man, 
“ or of tree in general, by abstraction ; and as man or tree 
“ in general exists not, no more does extension in general 
“ exist. You are perfectly sensible, that individual beings 
“ alone exist, and that general notions are to be found only 
“ in the mind/’l" General notions , if we would speak with 
modern propriety, should not be designated abstract be- 
ings, nor beings of any kind. They have being, but they are 
not beings. To have being, and to be a being, are by no 
f Letters VII. & IX. 
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means identical. All states or operations, all modes or qua- 
lities, have being, but, notwithstanding, none of therfl consti- 
tutes a being. - ! - — Extension is not undoubtedly a general 
idea , nor is it an idea at all. Of extension, undoubtedly, we 
have an idea ; whether the idea be a general idea, or not. But 
the idea, and that about which the idea is employed, the 
extension to- wit, are very different. — I cannot be even so much 
as positive that we have the idea of man, or of tree, in general. 
How. then can I be positive how the idea is formed ? — Though 
extension in general exists not externally, still extension 
exists externally. — I am certain, not only that “general 
notions” are only in the mind, hut that what Euler J and others 
call “individual notions' ’ are to be found nowhere else. — These 
remarks, in connection with the citations last made, appeared 
•to be necessary, before saying, as we now say, that to Euler’s 
sentiments as we have explained them, his own words 
enforcing the explanation, we can give our most cordial 
assent. The object of geometry is an object having a real 
existence. The object is extension. But mete extension 
cannot exist separately. || The object of geometry is, then. 


f It must be conceded, that some of the older authors were accustomed 
to apply, on certain occasions, the term hr inf / to a mode or property as well 
as to a substance. Dr Watts and Dr Berkeley may be given as instances? 
See Part XI. 34, 36, and note tog 40. Yet 4 ‘few writers,” the first 
(not in importance) of these Doctors is constrained to admit, “ allow mode 
to be called a being in the same perfect sense as a substance is.” — Logic, 
Part I. cb. ii. sect 1 . A substance is a being : But to say that a mode is a 
being, is about all one with saying that a mode is a — substance, or a — some* 
thing more than a mode. 1 

t See his seventh Letter. 

li <f To me nothing seems more absurd, than that there should be exten- 
“ sion without anything extended.” Dr Reid’s Essays, Essay II. ch. xix. 
The Doctor is speaking of extension, having matter in his eye. But it may 
be demanded : Out of matter, as well as in it, can bare extension exist with- 
out anything extended? 
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only a mode. These are exactly our sentiments. — To return 
from this digression, which will not be without its use: 
Though it is supposed by Euler, that in the words about 
to be quoted, he is treating of the extension the divisibility 
of which to infinity lie had demonstrated, still he is to be 
held as speaking rather of the extension of bodies, i. e., of 
matter. The words in which he expresses himself in the 
passages to be cited, refer far more naturally and properly 
to the extension of bodies than to that of space. « For 
instance: To speak of “particles”, attained by dividing a 
thing, and of the “ division of an inch”, surely savours much 
more of what relates to matter than of what relates to pure 
expansion. And true it is that Euler’s passing cpntinuously 
from the extension of space to the extension of matter, 
without remarking any transition, will not appear at all so' 
wonderful when we consider, that at times he expressly 
confounds the two kinds of extension. For example, he 
says: “ The object of geometry is at least the same apparent 
“ extension which those philosophers,” the monadists, " allow 
“ to body.”*f* — We said, lie confounds the £wo species of 
extension at times. For on other occasions he speaks thus: 
“ The object of geometry, therefore, is a notion, J much more 
“ general than that of body , as it comprehends not only 
“ bodies, but all beings simply extended without impenetra- 
“ bility, if any such there be ”|| — The author of the Letters, 
we repeat, sometimes quite confounds the two species of 
extension. And therefore when, on an occasion, he is deal- 
ing with the one species, he may well think he is also dealing 
with the other, But tho’ Euler has confounded the exten- 

f As above. 

X The object of geometry is not a notion. The object of geometry is 
space. See above, § 18. We have a notion of the object of geometry, but 
ppace is not a notion. 

ll Letter VII. 
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sion of matter with that of space, there is no good reason 
why we should imitate his example. * 

§ 30. But even though Euler's words be held as being 
properly applicable to the simple extension of geometry; 
what matters it? Tis not of the least consequence to us on 
what principle they ought , as they stand in the Letters, to 
be construed. If they apply to the extension of space more 
naturally than to that of matter, all that our readers have to 
do, is* to consider them in the light in which we have repre- 
sented them. When set in that light, they contain the 
marrow of the two arguments which are so much relied on 
by Natural Philosophers, on behalf of their favourite dogma 
of the infinite divisibility of matter. And it is with these 
arguments that our business lies. 

§ 31. First argument. “ Whoever is disposed to deny 
“ this property of extension," (matter,) — the property deno- 
minated, divisibility in infinitum, — “is under the necessity 
“ of maintaining, that it is possible to arrive at last at parts 
“ so minute as to be unsusceptible of any farther division, 

“ because they ^ceased to have any extension . Nevertheless 
“ all these particles taken together must reproduce the 
“ whole, by the division of which you acquired them; and 
“ as the quantity of each would be a nothing or cypher 0, 

“ a combination of cyphers would produce quantity, which * 
“ is manifestly absurd. For you know perfectly well, that 
“ in arithmetic, two or more cyphers joined never produce 
“ any thing. 

§ 32. “ This opinion that in the division of extension, or 
“ of any quantity whatever , we may come at last to particles 
“ so minute as to be no longer divisible, because they are so 
“ small, or" (which is far from being the same thing) 

“ because quantity no longer exists, is, therefore, a position 
“ absolutely untenable." Letter VIII. 
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§33. I am “ disposed to deny” the infinite divisibility 
of mattfer, and am “ under the necessity of maintaining, that 
“ it is possible to arrive at last at parts so minute as to be 
“ unsusceptible of any further division;” “that- * * we 
“ may come at last to particles so minute as to be no 
“ longer divisible;” but I do not allow this is, “because 
“ they ceased to have any extension,” “ or because quantity 
“ no longer exists.” Those who deny the infinite divisi- 
bility of matter, are under no necessity of assigning any 
such reason for their doctrine. Euler, for those whose sen- 
timents he would represent, and does misrepresent, covertly 
assumes, that what is not extended is not divisible. For 
the causal proposition, Certain particles are unsusceptible 
of division, because they have not any extension; involves 
the principle, that what has no extension is not divisible. 
Which principle is indeed to be admitted. But though we 
admit the principle, we cannot allow that it is at all appli- 
cable in this case: We cannot grant, that the reason why 
the minute'particles are no longer divisible is because they 
have no quantity. In other words, we admit the truth 
of the major, we deny the truth of the minor premiss, of 
the syllogism: We deny, that certain particles have not any 
extension. 

§ 34. It is to be granted, we repeat, that what has no 
extension is not divisible. And for this simple reason; what 
has no extension is nothing. 

§ 35. On this subject we shall cite a passage from the 
“Introduction” to the “Argument.” We have nothing 
better to say now. “Can there be conceived a greater 
<c absurdity than the assertion, that a substance, cogitative 
“ or incogitative, * * * may be without any extension 
“ whatsoever? To believe this indeed defies hurnta nature. 
M If reason can, with certainty, pronounce any thing, it may 
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" pronounce this decision, that extension and existence are 
“ so necessary to each other, that there can be no existence 
“ without extension. Talk of a substance which has no 
“ extension: you present us with words of amusement. 

§ 36. '' If there be a subject on which authority should 
“be of weight, such a subject, } tis plain, is the debate, 
“ whether we must conceive, that to deny extension is to 
“ deny existence. And, ’tis well, that, in behalf of the posi- 
“ tion,.that existence cannot be without extension, there are 
“ two as great authorities, in speculations of this nature, as 
“ can any where be found. 

§37. “'Perhaps, * * * (says Mr Locke,) 'it is near 
“ '.as hard to conceive any existence, or to have an idea 
“ * of any real being, with a perfect negation of all manner 
“ ' of expansion ; as it is to have the idea of any real 
" ' existencl- with a perfect negation of all manner of 
“ ‘ duration/ Essay concerning Human U rider standing, 
“ B. II. ch. xv. § 11. And to have the idea of any real 
“ existence with a perfect negation of all manner of duration 
“ is, surely, impossible. 

§ 38. “ The Cartesians make mind and matter to be 
“different in their essence; and make extension (the cor- 
“ rection of Des Cartes's opinion is, solid extension,-)-) to be 
“ the essence of matter : Consequently, with them, a thinking 
“ substance cannot be extended. Mr Locke wrote at a time 
“ when these Cartesian opinions were generally received. 
“ But yet, (we see,) he held, that, without extension, it is 
“ impossible to conceive existence. ,, 

§ 39. We shall here introduce a sentence from a different 
part of Locke’s work. '' He that considers how hardly 
“ sensation is, in our thoughts, reconcileable to extended 

+ “This collection is by Dr Isaac Watts. See Philosophical Essays ” — 
Note in “ Introduction.” 


O 
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“ matter; or existence to anything that hath no extension at 
" all , will confess, that he is very far from certainly knowing 
“ what his soul is. * * * On which side soever he 
“ views it, either as an unextended substance , or as a think- 
“ ing extended matter; the difficulty to conceive either , will, 
" whilst either alone is in his thoughts, still drive him to 
“ the contrary side.” — B. IV. ch. iii. § 6. 

§ 40. (Ought not the difficulties attending the hypothesis 
of unextended substance, or of thinking matter, • <fcave 
driven John Locke, not from the one side to the other, from 
Scylla. to Charybdis, alternately, but to a third hypothesis 
attended with no apparent inconvenience? The difficulties 
attending either of those hypotheses — difficulties, do we call 
them? the utter absurdities rather. Sure, there is no proper 
difficulty at all accompanying the opinion of unextended sub- 
stance; for no man can possibly conceive such a tiling. And 
if the thing cannot be, it cannot have any consequences. 
Ought not the impossibility of believing either of those hypo- 
theses, have made the author of the Essay concerning 
Human Understanding to renounce both, a»d come over to 
the doctrine, that the soul, being really a substance,, is 
extended, and, being a thinking substance, is immaterial?) 
We return to our “ Introduction.” 

§ 41. u< Extension does not belong to Tlipught' (these 
" are the words of Dr Samuel Clarke,) ‘ because Thought is 
“ 'not a Being; But there is Need of Extension to the Exist- 
“ ' ence of every Being, to a Being which has or has not 
“ ‘ Thought, or any other Quality whatsoever/ Second Letter 
“ to Joseph Butler, afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

§ 42. “ ’Tis true, that in these words, Dr Clarke does 
“ not say, that he cannot conceive the existence of a Being 
“ without extension, but that, Tis certain, is what he means.” 
Division III, 
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§ 43. To these authorities, but for one reason, I might ' 
add another; the authority of Euler himself. In the passage 
last quoted from the “ Letters/' he assumes that to be unex- 
tended is to be nothing. His words are: “The quantity of 
each/’ to- wit, of the “particles/' “would be a nothing” 
Why? “They ceased to have any extension." With Euler, 
then, to cease to have any extension, is to cease to be any 
thing, is to become nothing. 

§ 44. The reason why we cannot safely add Euler to those 
authorities is this: Though in that passage, as well as in 
many other passages, he reasons as if to be unextended were 
to be nothing, or have no existence, still in other places, he 
speaks of real existencies on which he bestows not the attri- 
bute of extension. To give just one instance: “ Monads ” 
says he, “ having no extension , must be considered as points 
“ in geometry, or as we represent to ourselves spirits and 
“ souls ”’ f In spite of all that the panegyrists of Euler 
have ever said, he is, on many occasions, anything but a con- 
sistent reasoner, he is, too often, guilty of consequentially 
contradicting his own positions. But there is an excuse for 
him in the present affair. When he reasons as if there can 
be no existence without extension, he is off his guard. But 
when he talks of substances which have no extension, he is 
in a situation which must prove dangerous to a weak rea- 
soner, he is a partisan of a favourite hypothesis, the foolish, 
the absurd, hypothesis of unextended spirit. 

§ 45. What has no extension, then, is nothing. And no- 
thing cannot be divisible. So, what is unextended cannot 
be divisible. 

§ 4& When Euler gives as the reason why the minute 
particles are no longer divisible, the position, The parti- 
cles have no extension; he may be giving what the fol- 
f Letter XIV. 
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lowers of the famous Leibnitz, in particular his distin- 
guished disciple Wolff, the partizans of unextended mon- 
ads , (things which made so much noise in their day,) gave 
as the reason why the minute parts of bodies are unsus- 
ceptible of division beyond a certain point; but he is very 
far from giving the reason why any rational supporter of the 
doctrine of ultimate particles holds, that bodies are not 
divisible in infinitum . 

§ 47. To speak of dividing extension into two non-ex- 
tensions, that is, something into two nothings, is to mount 
to the highest pinnacle of absurdity. And it is precisely for 
this reason we deny, that the minute parts which we con- 
tend are no longer divisible, have ceased to have any exten- 
sion. We cannot, then, by any process of division arrive 
at last at particles that have ceased to have any extension. 
And if we cannot arrive at them, if, in other words, they 
cannot exist, they cannot be unsusceptible, any more than 
they can be susceptible, of division. Upon the whole, the 
absence of extension can never be the reason why any par- 
ticles are no longer divisible. « 

§48. Agreeing with Euler, we grant it is “ manifestly 
absurd” to suppose, that a combination of nothings can pro- 
duce something, or that a combination of non-extension with 
noli-extension can produce extension. And this is just the 
reason, only viewed from a station different from that which 
it was viewed from before, why the minute particles which 
with us are unsusceptible of farther division are not altogether 
unextended. 

§ 49. In fine, to be indivisible and to be unextended, 
are not admitted to be necessarily convertible. Every thing 
miextended is; for that reason , indivisible. But every 
thing indivisible is not therefore unextended : At least this 
has not yet been shewn. And it has not been proved 
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that there is any other reason why every tiling indivisible 
is unextended. 

§ 50. No doubt, the advocates of the doctrine of the 
infinite divisibility of body, are in the habit of taking for 
granted, that what admits of no farther division has no 
extension. “ Let us suppose/' says Euler, “ a line of an 
“ inch long, divided into a thousand parts, and that these 
“ parts are so small as to admit of no farther division ; 

“ each«part, then, would no longer have any length, for ” 
[the proof is just the thing to be proved, in a different 
expression,] “ if it had any , it would be still divisible ”f 
What is indivisible is unextended. Why? Because, what- 
ever is extended is divisible. But this is exactly equivalent 
to the point that was to be proved. And how is this, in 
its turn, to be proved? Because, what is indivisible is unex- 
tended. And this is the convenient circle in which the advo- 
cates of that doctrine go round. They reduce indivisibility 
to unextendedness, and prove unextendedness by indivisibi- 
lity. That, then, which they are in the habit of Assuming, 
to-wit, that nothing can admit of no farther division but 
what has no extension, we must deny their right to assume, 
till they produce a better title to the right than they do 
when they take for granted a thing precisely equivalent to 
the point to be proved. 

§ 51. But in discussing the proof given of the assumption, 
that what is indivisible must be without extension, we have 
been betrayed into something like an anticipation of the con- 
sideration of the second argument : which is the following. 
“ Finally” says the author of the Letters, “ however far you 
u may have already carried, in imagination, the division of 
“ an inch, it is always possible to carry it still farther; and 
“ never will you be able to carry on your subdivision so far. 

t Letter VIII. 
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“ as that the last parts shall be absolutely indivisible. These 
“ parts will undoubtedly always become smaller, and their 
“ magnitude will approach nearer and nearer to 0, but can 
“ never reach it.” Letter VIII. 

§ 52. The former argument consisted of the assignation of 
a false ground for the doctrine of ultimate particles : ( Non 
causa pro causd.) This is composed of an entire begging of 
the question : (Petitio principii) The thing in debate is, 
whether is the division always capable of being tarried 
farther? And this argument says: “ It is always possible 
to carry it still farther.” The question under discussion is, 
whether do the parts always become smaller? And this 
argument declares: “ These parts will undoubtedly always 
become smaller.” This argument, then, take? entirely for 
granted, the thing that was to be proved. 

§ 53. We shall indulge ourselves so far as to give, in 
addition to Euler’s exhibition of this argument, the vulgar 
method of stating it. The man of Natural Science usually 
speaks after this manner : “ Certainly every portion of 
“ matter, however minute, must have two Surfaces at least, 
“and then * * it follows of course that it is divisible; 
" that is, the upper and lower surfaces may be separated.” 
Rev. J. Joyce's “Scientific Dialogues,” p. 5. So convincing 
is this reasoning esteemed, it is all that is said on the sub- 
ject; so plain is it held, it is the pupil, and not the preceptor, 
who falls in with it. The .question for resolution is, has 
every portion of matter, surfaces that are divisible? The 
resolution is: To have surfaces does imply being divisible. 
The question is, has every particle an upper and an under 
surface separable froth each other? The resolution says: 
To have an upper and an under surface does imply having 
separable surfaces. Why, the resolutions do no more than 
barefacedly assume the very positions which the opponent 
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of the dogma of infinite divisibility would ask proof for. 
The best that can be said on behalf of that sort of argument 
which begs the question is, that it is at hand in every case, 
and therefore can never be utterly overcome, as 

When a battle’s won 
The war’s as far from being done.t 

§ 54. Having thus removed an obstruction that lay be- 
tween us and the position we would reach; an obstruction 
whicH, indeed, we might have made a circuit round, or 
have stepped over, but still an obstruction; we shall evince, 
that as by the two arguments which have been considered, it 
has not been proved that in dividing a body we may proceed 
in infinitum , so it will never be proved that we can go on to 
infinity, a satisfactory proof of the contrary being to be had. 

§ 55. The question, Is matter, to-wit, any particular 
piece of matter our thoughts may be occupied about, di- 
visible to infinity? may be more conveniently, not to say 
more properly, stated in another way : Can we divide any 
particular particle without coming to any point in our 
divisions and Subdivisions where we must stop? Which 
question may be divided into two branches. The question 
which the first of the two composes is this: In dividing 
any particle by a real process, is it true that we can carry 
on the process without ever arriving at any point beyond 
which it is impossible for us to go ? The second question 
is the following: If there be indeed a limit past which 
we cannot perceive any division of a body, cannot we con- 
cern, at any rate, the divisions and subdivisions to go on, 
without our coming to any termination in the business ? 

§ 56. The answers which are to be given to those ques- 
tions will determine the controversy, whether matter ia 


f Hudibras , Part III. Canto iii 
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infinitely divisible. We have seen that philosophers have 
made the attempt to determine it otherwise than by appeal- 
ing to what may be really perceived, or at most imagined, — 
in other words, otherwise than by appealing to facts and 
experience. But such an attempt is vain in the extreme. 
If it be not competent to the senses, or at least to the ima- 
gination, to decide the controversy, then the decision of it 
falls under the cognizance of no tribunal that we know of. 
The topic, without doubt, is to be discussed on no very 
abstract grounds, if we are to discuss it with any properly 
founded hopes of bringing it to a determinate conclusion. 

§ 57. Now as far as the topic is to be decided on by 
an appeal to observation, there will be very little difficulty 
in the case. We may boldly pronounce, without fear of any 
contradiction, that no one ever perceived the division of 
any piece of matter carried beyond a certain point. Our 
senses conduct us to fixed limits in our divisions and sub- 
divisions. Observation, then, so far as it goes, does the very 
contrary t& establishing the doctrine of the infinite divisibi- 
lity of matter. * 

§ 58. For the sake of those who are disposed to be more 
moved by authorities, than by any appeal to facts, we adduce 
the following testimonies. 

§59. “ There is a limit beyond which we., cannot per- 
“ ceive any -division of a body. The parts become too 
“ small to be perceived by our senses.” — Reid's “ Essays.” 
Essay II. ch. xix. 

§ 60. “We must allow that there are physical points, that 
“ is, parts of extension, which cannot be divided or lessened, 
“ cither by the eye or” — &c. — Hume's “ Inquiry concerning 
Human Understanding.” Sect. XII. Part ii. Note. 

§ 61. “ In speaking of the divisibility of body, we must 
“ carefully distinguish what is in our power, from what 
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“ is possible in itself. In the first sense, it cannot be 
“ denied, that such a division of body as we are fcapable 
“ of, must be very limited/’ — “ After having, for example, 

“ divided an inch into a thousand parts, these parts are so 
“ small as to escape our senses, and a farther division would 
“ to us, no doubt, be impossible." — Euler's “ Letters/' 
Vol. II. Let. xi. & viii. 

§ 62. The first question, thus, falls to be answered in the 
negative. In really dividing any particle of matter, we are 
unable to go on with the process past a certain stage. 

• § 63. But though there is a limit beyond which we can- 
not perceive any division, can we not, at all events, conceive 
of divisions and subdivisions without end? We shall make 
Hume's wojjls answer this interrogatory for us. 

§ 6L “ The imagination * * may raise up to itself an 
“ idea, of which it cannot conceive any subdivision, and 
“ which cannot be diminidBIft without a total annihilation. 

“ When you tell me of the thousandth and ten thousanth 
“ part of a grain of sand, I have a distinct idcS of these 
“ numbers and»of their different proportions; but the images 
“ which I form in my mind to represent the things them- 
“ selves, are nothing different from each other, nor inferior 
“ to that image, by which I represent the grain of sand itself, 

“ which is supposed so vastly to exceed them.*}* * * 9 * 4 
“ Whatever we may imagine of the thing, the idea of a grain 
“ of sand is not distinguishable * * into twenty, much less 

+ We may have distinct enough, or it may be confused enough, ideas 
of any two or more numbers, or sets of numbers, and of their relative pro - 
portion*; say, of ten, as standing for the parts of an inch, and of the 
1,000, 000th, and 1,000,000,000,000th parts of the 10th of an inch. And 
is not the mistaking these ideas for the ideas of something pertaining to an 
actual inch, a wide cause of the vain supposition, that we can frame 
h&ages 0 f real things as minute as the millionth and billionth' part of the ' 
tenth of an inch? 
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“ into a thousand, ten thousand, or an infinite number of 
“ difFefent ideas/' — “’Tis therefore certain, that the imagina- 
“ tion reaches a minimum ” — “ Treatise of Human Nature/' 
B. I. Part ii. Sect. l.f* 

§ 65. ’Tis true, that there are equally strong assertions on 
the other side of the question. And were the assertions 
simply given, were a direct appeal made to consciousness 
for the truth, we should be obliged to admit, there were no 
alternative for it but to let each one declare liimself for that 
side of the question he beforehand was inclined to adopt. 
Even, however, in the case contemplated, one view only of 
the matter (be this remembered) could be just. But there is 
this difference between the opposing assertions. Whatever 
Mr Hume may have done in other places, whatever incon- 
sistency he may be guilty of in the affair; the words we have 

t In quoting from the “ Treatise of Human Nature,” a few remarks are 
necessary. That work was the first of Hume’s publications. In the 
Advertisement prefixed to the “Inquiry concerning Human Understand- 
ing,” the Sceptic says: “Most of the principles and reasonings contained 
“ in this volume were published in a work in three volumes, called 
“ A Treatise of Human Nature. * * * He (the author) cast the whole 
“ anew in the following pieces ; where some negligences in his former rea- 
“ soning, and more in the expression, are, he hopes, corrected. * * * * 
“ Henceforth the Author desires, that the following Pieces may alone be 
“ Regarded as containing his philosophical sentiments and principles.” 
Hume himself, thus, disowned the reasonings of the “ Treatise.” No one 
need condemn what is repudiated by its author. To do so, were to 
chaUenge an enemy who confesses himself already vanquished. But 
should I be pleased with a particular passage in the “Treatise,” what 
harm can there be in citing it, to convey my sentiments? Sometimes 
there’s no great necessity for speaking for ourselves when words that are 
at our hand express exactly what we have to say. What a certain writer 
says of volumes , is much truer with regard to sentences, u A writer often 
“ does more good by shewing the use of some of those many volumes 
“ which we have already, than by offering new ones; though this be of 
“ much less advantage to his own character. ” — Law’s Preface to King’s 
i( Origin of EviL M . 
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but now cited from the “Treatise/' and we, in making them 
the vehicles of what we had to convey, do simply appeal to 
what consciousness testifies on the subject; and we are con- 
tent to leave the matter there, without seeking to go any 
farther: While those who range themselves on the opposite 
side do not lay down their position as any thing like self- 
evident. They do not say, we can conceive divisions and 
subdivisions without end, and this fact is decisive of the 
point at issue. But they offer proof why we must be able 
to conceive the thing: Which is a very different matter. 
Could they think, that their position needed no evidence to 
support it, when they set out in search of proof ? And if 
their position needed proof, it cannot altogether be a fact! 
testified immediately by consciousness. The plain testimony 
of consciousness, as to what falls within its proper province, 
is the strongest and the most direct, as well as the most 
easily reached evidence we can have. 

* § 66. To refer to Euler. When he said: “However far 
“ you may have already carried, in imagination, the division . 
".of an inch, it* is always possible to carry it still farther; and 
“ never will you be able to carry on your subdivision so far, 

“ as that the last parts shall be absolutely indivisible/' &c.f 
When he said th&t, was he contented with the evidence to be 
had intuitively of the proposition which he brought forward 
Not to insist on this, that he gives elsewhere, as we have 
seeti,J a detailed argument to prove, that it must be always 
possible for us to carry the division forward, or on any con- 
sideration of that nature ; the author of the Letters produces 
you. an especial reason, when he thinks the proper time is 
come, to show that by the imagination “the division of an 
inch'’ may always be carried still farther. “After having, for 
“ example, divided an inch into a thousand^parts, * * * 

t See above, § 51. $ See above, § 31, & 32. 
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n you have only,” says he, “ to look at this thousandth part 
“ of air inch through a good microscope, which magnifies, 
4< for example, a thousand times, and each particle will appear 
“ as large as an inch” [does] “ to the naked eye ; and you 
“ will be convinced of the possibility of dividing each of 
“ these particles again into a thousand parts: the' same 
“ reasoning may always be carried forward, without limit 
“ and without end ” Letter VIII. 

§ 67. We have little or nothing to do with Euler's proof, 
that the imagination shall never be able to carry on its sub- 
divisions so far, as that the last parts shall be absolutely in- 
divisible. Our attention just now is engaged with some- 
thing else. It is only with the fact of there being a proof 
that our present business lies. Nevertheless, we shall say 
one w°rd upon the proof, in passing. 

§ 68. The reason why the imagination can always carry 
still farther than it has yet done, the division of an inch, is 
that a microscope which magnifies a thousand times will 
make the thousandth part of an inch appear as large as an 
inch does to the naked eye. The microscope, with Euler, 
enlarges our imaginative powers. But, in reality, the micros- 
cope only enlarges the rays of light that flow from each par- 
tmlST'Tt is not the rays, it is the rays dilated, that we see by 
th# aid of the microscope. Does the microscQpe make the 
thousandth part of an inch to be an inch?’ As the micros- 
cope is, beyond contradiction, one of the most useful of curious 
instruments, it is not the cause of so amazing an absurdity, 
as the making of an inch out of the thousandth part of one. 
That instrument by no means enables us . to perceive a less 
extension than we can see by the naked eye. It does not 
destroy, it does not at all affect, the minuteness of any particu- 
lar extension, ^o spread a ray of light out to a greater ex- 
tot than the ray filled according to our unassisted powers of 
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vision; to make a thousandth part of an inch loot as if it 
were an inch; is very far from making the least perceivable 
extension to be more extended* than it was perceived to be : 
The possibility of so spreading out a ray of light,’ is the 
farthest thing possible from being a datum by help of which ' 
any natural philosopher can make out, that we can conceive 
the divisibility of matter in infinitum . In conceiving the 
division of the rays of light flowing from the thousandth 
part gf an inch, as seen through a microscope the magnifying 
power of which is a thousand times, we are, after all, only 
conceiving the division of an inch of extension. 

§ 69. We shall next refer to the procedure of another 
'author who declares himself an advocate for the doctrine of 
infinite divisibility. “ The parts/' these are Dr Reid’s words, 
‘‘become too small to be perceived by our senses; bi*t we 
“ cannot believe that it [the body] becomes then incapable of 
“ being farther divided, or that such division would make it 
“ not to be a body. 

§70. “ We carry on the division and subdivision in our 
“thought far beyond the reach of our senses, and we can 
“find no end to it: Nay, I think we plainly discern, that 
“there can be no limit beyond which the division cannot be 
“ carried. 

§ 71. “For if there be any limit to this division, one* of 
“two Things must necessarily happen: Either we have come 
“ by division to a body which is extended, but has no parts, 
“ and is absolutely indivisible ; or this body is divisible, but 
“as soon .as it is divided, it becomes no body. Both these 
“ positions seem to me absurd, aud one or the other is the 
“ necessary consequence of supposing a limit to the divisi- 
“ bility of matter/’— Dr Reid’s “Essays:” Essay II. ch. xix. 

§ 72. We may. just notice, in our way, that the first of the 
two alternatives, namely, that we come to a’ body extended 
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but indivisible, is no consequence whatever of the doctrine, 
that iir dividing any body we may come to bodies extended 
but indivisible. This alternative is the doctrine itself: And 
he who puts it does little else than say, If there be any limit 
to the division of a body, there is a limit to the division of a 
body. As for the other alternative, namely, that by dividing 
a certain body, the body becomes no body , whether or not it 
be any consequence of the doctrine, that in dividing a fyody 
we may arrive at indivisible bodies, it must be granted, to be 
quite as absurd as it appeared in Dr Reid’s eyes. Reid's 
second alternative is just tantamount to Euler’s first argu- 
ment.-f 

§ 73. “We carry on,” says the Doctor, “the division and* 
“ subdivision in our thought far beyond the reach of our 
“ senses, and we can find no end to it” Well, if conscious- 
ness say so, should not the matter be allowed to rest there? 
Certainly: otherwise there would be a necessity for a proof, 
that the thing which consciousness testifies is, must be. 
But is th&matter allowed to rest there, in token of consci- 
ousness saying so? By no means. “Nay* continues the 
Doctor, “ I think we plainly discern, there can be no limit 
“ beyond which the division cannot be carried.” And then 
follows the proof. From all which, you see how ill satisfied 
the Doctor was with the unsupported testimony of conscious- 
ness, if consciousness said, we can find no end to the division 
and subdivision: Although Consciousness was, as all know, 
a great favourite with him, it being exalted in his system 
of mental philosophy to the rank and dignity of a separate 
and original power of the mind. So, he did not intend, 
any more than Euler did, to appeal to Consciousness for a 
favourable answer to the question, Can we divide and sub- 


f See above, § 31. 
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divide in our thoughts, without finding any end, “ in wander- 
ing mazes lost/' A 

§ 74. There was, indeed, this reason for giving a proof 
why it is necessary that in our thoughts we can find no end 
to the division and subdivision, — that, in point of fact, in our 
thoughts we can find, can shortly find, an end to the division 
and subdivision. 

§ 75. And, of a truth, if it had not been for the reason 
of the absence of an end to the divisions, we should never 
have heard of the absence itself of an end. (On this account 
it was that we entered on the two arguments commonly 
, employed in behalf of the dogma we have opposed.) Had 
it not been, we say, for the must be, the is had never reached 
our ears. For every one has it in his power to satisfy him- 
self, that in conceiving the division of a particle of matter, 
the imagination will ultimately reach an image which cannot 
be lessened, which to lessen would be to annihilate. 
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PART IV. 

THE " ARGUMENT, A PRIORI , . FOR THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD,” AN IRREFRAGABLE DEMON 
STRATION. 

§ 1. After so extensive an incursion into the territory of 
the Mathematician, and that of the Natural Philosopher; 
to which we were invited by having had the dogma of 
infinite divisibility cast in our teeth ; we return with good 
will to the words of the “Refutation.” We introduced, and 
have most fully answered, Antitheos's question: “I would 
“ ask * * how mathematicians” (natural philosophers) 
“ have always regarded the smallest particle of matter 
“ divisible 'V> infinity?”-)- It is thus Antitheos follows up 
that question: “Do they ever contemplate actual separation 
of parts in such cases?”} Most assuredly they do. In such 
a case as where Natural Philosophers are considering the 

division, or even but the divisibility — whether to infinity, or 

© 

*t As our author seems to favour the doctrine affirming the infinite 
divisibility of matter, he should have stood aloof from the smallest particle 
of “ matter,” which, unfortunately for him, he has fallen in with. For 
what is the smallest particle of matter? That which cannot be diminished, 
that which cannot be divided into smaller particles. But if, with such a 
one as Antitheos, any particle of matter "is so small as that it cannot be 
diminished, or divided into smaller particles, if, in other words, there is a 
smallest particle ; is the divisibility of matter in infinitum , in no danger of 
disgrace? Yea, it runs imminent risk of being maltreated, past remedy, by 
its friends, and should cry out lustily, Murder ! my advocates are for putting 
me beyond the pale of existence. 

J.Chap. VI. par. 4. 
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to finity, is of no consequence— of any piece of matter; to a 
certainty, they cast an eye on actual separation, of at all 
events capacity of actual separation, of parts. Rut how does 
our author reply to the question, Do mathematicians, or at 
least natural philosophers, contemplate actual separation, or 
rather capability of actual separation, of parts, when they 
are discussing the topic whether matter be divisible in infi- 
nitum i " No,” says he boldly; “ but parts * # * in the 
sense of partial consideration only” Now were a geometri- 
cian, or a man of natural science, who was instructing a 
pupil in the sublime, as well as curious, doctrine of the 
infinite divisibility of matter, proceeding to illustrate the 
first approaches to the infinity*]- by directing the pupil's 
attention to the divisibility of a New -York pippin into two; 
where is the necessity of there being halves “ in the sense of 
partiarconsideration only?’' What, if the philosopher, to 
cut the knot for our atheist, (tor he would have us believe it 
is a real Gordian one,) were to slice the apple through the 
middle, and present one-half to his pupil in order *to being 
divided again, and eat the other himself? As Antitheos 
himself has said elsewhere, (whether with entire propriety 
or not, is another question, J) “ If it be of any specific body 
“ we speak,” a New-York pippin for instance, “we can, in 
“ reality, separate one part from another.” || What good 
reason, nay what specious reason, can be assigned why 
philosophers should not ever contemplate parts in any sense 
but the sense of partial consideration only , even parts in the 
sense of capability of actual separation, when they are 
regarding the divisibility , the infinite, or the finite, divisi- 
bility, otmy piece of matter? Is the piece of matter not 
capable^ having its parts actually separated from each 
other? f§r are the philosophers obliged to choose to confine 
t See Appendix. $ See below, § 7. II Chap. VII. par. 4. 

P 
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themselves to partial considerations which are not so much 
as mental divisions? If this be so, whence the obligation? 
Let us know its source, that we may be put into a condition 
to see a little farther into so strange a thing. 

§ 2. In giving our author's reply to his question, several 
words were omitted, as the asterisks denoted. “ Parts — 
the passage runs in this way, “ as Mr Gillespie himself has 
" it — in the sense of partial consideration only.” When Mr 
Gillespie speaks of parts in the sense of partial consideration 
only, he has something in his view very different from the 
parts of matter, which all, so far as not already divided, are 
divisible, or may be conceived as divisible, from each other, 
which, therefore, are parts in another sense than by partial 
consideration only; he has in his view the parts of the 
extension which is of infinity, which parts, both really and 
mentally, are necessarily indivisible, and, so, are parts only 
in the sense of partial considerations or apprehensions. 
Of this no one who has perused the "Argument” can be 
presumed* ignorant, and therefore our antitheist must be 
supposed to have known of it well when* he penned the 
words upon which we are animadverting. What judgment, 
then, are we to pass on Antitheos’s mode <rf speaking? Is it 
calculated to convey a correct representation of matters? In 
giving a misrepresentation of the case, can our atheist be 
reckoned perfectly honest? 

§ 3. After replying to his own question, in his oxvn way, 
Antitheos puts another interrogatory. “When they,” the 
antecedent is, mathematicians, . “ When they,” asks he, 
“ speak of the hemispheres of the earth, divided either by 
“ the plane of the equator, or that passing from the meridian 
“ of Greenwich to the 180th degree of longitude, — are they 
“ necessarily guilty of speaking unintelligibly?” By no means, 
aitswer we. But nevertheless, if mathematicians, geographers 
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rather, speak of hemispheres of the earth, of hemispheres 
divided by an imaginary plane which they denominate 
the equator \ or by a plane passing through the first meridian 
and the 180th degree of longitude, a plane every square foot 
of which is as ideal as any foot in the plane of the equator; 
if, in other words, geographers employ the term divided in 
one, and that perhaps not the best, of its second inten- 
tions they can as readily, and quite as rationally, speak 
of their being able to conceive the earth as divided into two 
by a real process, of the earth as being divisible in the sense 
of actual separability of parts. Geographers speak, we 
grant, of halves and divisions of the earth when they mean 
lid more than considerations of so much of it to the exclu- 
sion of the^rest for the time. And geographers have a 
sufficient right to use, when they please, any word in a 
technical sense, in a sense of their own, if they but use the 
same word always in the same sense. This qualification is 
necessary for a good reason : To be consistent with regard 
to the language we employ, as it is a great, so it is an 
indispensable stiep towards being completely intelligible. 
Geographers, we repeat, talk of divisions, when they do not 
mean divisions strictly speaking; but then they can also 
talk, to good purpose it may be, of divisions in the proper 
sense of the term. 

§ 4. To render the distinction between geographical 
divisions and true and real divisions yet plainer, by a 
familiar illustration. Let a plane, called, if you choose, a 

t We wotild recommend to Antitheos’s attention, first and last, (and our 
recommendation he may turn, if he likes, to some advantage, for the 
future,) a Caption given by a very eminent Logician. <l The utmost ewe is 
** requisite,*^ in these Words the present Archbishop of Dublin warns us, 
“Jo ayoid^oonf ounding together, either the first and second intentions, 
“ .or the different second intentions with each other.” See Whateljfs 
“ Element* of Logic." Book in. § 10. (Ed. 6th.) 
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geographical plane, about six feet long and some two feet 
deep, and of no breadth , be passed through the middle of a 
living human body. And indeed — if this consideration will 
enable one to transmit the plane more easily — anatomists 
and physiologists are accustomed to treat of the halves of 
the human frame, when they tell us that as a whole it is 
symmetrical, the one -half forming in the main a counterpart 
to the other. What if we were to designate the transmission 
a dividing l Would he who was subjected to the act eat 
his next meal at all the worse for it? Would he breathe 
less, or walk less, or sleep less? Would any function be 
destroyed, or impaired in the smallest? That gives us an 
idea of the geographical mode of dividing. But were one to 
turn to division of the right sort, and threaten in good 
earnest to divide in a real manner a living man into halves; 
the well-founded and salutary laws of the land would be 
apt to interfere, and shew how wide they regard the differ- 
ence to be between a merely geographical method of divid- 
ing any oblong solid, and a mode of dividing, at least some- 
what similar to that which, so far down , Was practised by 
numbers of our heavy-handed dragoons when they were last 
in the Netherlands.f 

J§ 5. Proper divisions, in short, are toto ccelo different 
from geographical ones. Geographical divisions are indeed 
partial considerations. But the grand distinction (let us not 

t When these words were first written, the author was obliged to turn* 
for an apt illustration, to the red field of Waterloo. But since then, other 
plains have been flooded with human gore, shed in deadly fight. To pass 
over Affghan, Punjaub, Crimean, Bengalese, and Milanese battle-fields, as 
well as others rivalling them, and to approach those scenes of yesterday 
which eclipse them all in horrors, — most horrible as many of them were;— 
what unutterable atrocities, disgracing the name of Christianity, and even 
that of humanity, has not this sun beheld (God grant for the last, as for the 
first, time !) perpetrated by “ American ” brethren upon each other ? 
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by any means lose sight # of it) between geographical partial 
considerations and our partial considerations of infinite exten- 
sion, lies in this, that whereas we can make the ordinary sub- 
jects of the former kind of considerations undergo divisions 
in our thoughts after another sort than that effected by bare 
partial apprehension ; it is quite out of our power to subject 
the parts of that extension which is of infinity to any other 
divisions by the mind than such as we denote by partial 
apprehensions or considerations. It is with no propriety, 
as I have frequently observed, that we bestow the name of 
division upon a mere partial apprehension. 

§ 6. If geographers are not guilty of speaking unintel- 
ligibly when they say, that the equator divides the globe into 
the northejp and southern hemispheres, &e., “ How is it/’ 
demands our atheist, “ that extension is necessarily indivi- 
sible?” I really do not know. I never pretended to be able 
to tell why extension is necessarily indivisible. I never said 
even so much as that it was so. The “Argument ” says no 
more than that “Infinity of Extension is necessarily indivi- 
sible.” And really one would think, that any extension, 
unless it compose part of the extension which is infinite, is 
divisible to all intents and purposes, so far from being neces- 
sarily indivisible. If the author of the “ Refutation” should 
incline to urge, that by “ extension ” he meant infinity of 
extension , when he asked how it is that extension is neces- 
sarily indivisible, then we would refer him, for an answer to 
his question, to Part II. § 27, and to his own comment on 
the proofr there occurring, as the said comment is to be met 
in the 87th section of the same Part.+ Nay, demonstration 
apart, is It not a truth immediately self-evident, that infinity 
of extension, or space, is necessarily indivisible? Let Anti- 


f Consider, also, § 15 , &c., below. 
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theos answer this question. “ I grant/' admits he, “ that we 
“ may 1 conceive of an absolute separation/' and therefore 
separability, “ of substance generally, which we cannot do in 
“ the case of extension. Here by “ extension" he means 
infinity of extension, or space. Else, where the sense of the 
antithesis between “ substance " and “ extension?" Not to 
say that the context binds “ extension" to that meaning. 
We might have allowed Mr Locke to reply to that question; 
who, whenever he has informed us what division implies, lays 
it down as a truth intuitively perceivable , not by deduction 
necessary, that pure space is indivisible even so much as 
in thought. Pure space, with him, is the extension distinct 
from the extension of matter, is the extension which is 
of infinity.^ 

§ 7. Antitheos proceeds : “ It may be said, perhaps, that 

although matter is, mentally , easy enough to divide" 

Doubtless one would think it is easy enough to divide matter 
mentally. But by the bye, we must not forget, that ’tis easy 
enough to divide much that falls under the description of 
matter otherwise than only by the mind. Our atheist has 
observed (as we noticed before:) “If it be of any specific 
“ body we speak, we can, in reality , separate," or divide, “ one 
“ part from another." Now this is going even farther than 
we feel disposed to go. Is the Dog-star a specific body? It 
will probably be allowed by Antitheos that it is so, as no 
present object is to be attained by a denial, — at least no ob- 
ject at all worth the cost of a shamefully obvious falsehood. 
Can we separate or divide one part of the Dog-star from 
another, in reality ? All, no. Sirius is too distant, and too 
big, for us to split it into pieces. — To sum up what we have 
advanced: If it be of any specific body we speak, we can 


f Chap. VII. par. 4. 


X See Part II. § 29, k 41. 
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in reality, or, if not in reality, at least in imagination, divide 
the parts from e’ach other. — But possibly, or probably, 
Antitheos, by “ any specific body,” meant any specific body 
upon this earth ? If so, — let him take out a patent for his 
discovery, that men “ can, in reality” or by manual instru- 
mentality, “ separate one part from another.” 

§' 8. Our author has often reasons for his forms of expres- 
sions. And he happens to have an excellent reason for 
declaring, that it is. easy enough to divide matter mentally . 
The reason makes its appearance in a subsequent chapter. 
We may gather what it is from the following assertion. 
“ That matter is divisible, (on a certain and special con - 
“ struction of terms,) no one will deny ; but that it is ab- 
“ solutely so, is not true.”*]- What that certain and special 
construction of the term divisible is, when we say with 
truth, matter is divisible, we may learn from words oc- 
curring in the same paragraph. “We can divide sub- 
stance,” Antitheos informs us, “by abstraction;” that is, I 
humbly apprehend, by a partial consideration, wliidk happens 
to be no true ^division at all. But we can do more than 
divide substance by abstraction. For again: “ We may con- 
ceive of an absolute separation,” and, a fortiori , separability 
or divisibility, “of substance generally.” $ Words which 
richly deserve to be weighed most attentively. With bur 
anfcitheist, substance and matter mutually exhaust each other, 
that not being admitted, by him, into the rank of substance 
which is not material. What that certain and special con- 
struction is, we may learn also, may we not? from the 
words which, in our regular progress, we are examining — 
“ Matter is, mentally , easy enough to divide.” According 
to our atheist, then, the reason why it is easy enough to 


f Chap. VII. par. 4. 


Above, § 6. 
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divide matter mentally is, that it is difficult enough, indeed 
altogether impossible — not for us only, but — for any power , 
or (if Antitheos would prefer another word) for any chance 
or accident , absolutely to divide matter, at least matter 
“ generally.” And, in truth, it must be confessed, that the 
position, Matter “ generally ” is divisible only mentally , is a 
good consequence from the position, Matter "generally ” is 
divisible, but is not divisible absolutely: a good consequence, 
at all events, on the supposition, (the only one possible, if we 
would preserve Antitlieos’s character for never being without 
a meaning,) that “ absolutely ” as contradistinguished from 
“mentally” means not mentally . If matter generally is 
divisible at all, and be not divisible out of the mind, it is 
wonderfully probable, that it is divisible in the mind. Our 
atheist’s reasoning, in fine, may be admitted, with considerable 
safety, to be a good reacon, if it constitute a good and, a true 
position in itself. But is it true, that matter generally, or, 
as a whole — for this, I conceive, is what Antitheos means 
when he sSys, “ We may conceive of an absolute separatiou 
of substance,” or matter “ generally ” — IsiUtrue, that mat- 
ter as a whole is not divisible absolutely, or out of the 
mind? 

§ 9. What if absolute divisibility (we say not absolute 
division — far from it — ) follows from the admission, fortu- 
nately so liberally furnished by our author, of mental divisi- 
bility? If we can divide all that is matter by a mental pro- 
cess, how can any one make it appear, it is impossible in the 
nature of things that all matter should be divided by a real * 
process? Can we, in this case, infer the existence of an im- 
possibility outwardly, from the existence of a possibility 
inwardly? an impossibility in things, from a possibility in 
our conceptions regarding the things? Nay, what criterion 
of possibility, and impossibility too, can we have but that 
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which arises from our conceptions ?f What we conceive to 
be possible, is possible. Which, indeed, is virtually saying 
nothing more than this, What we conceive to be possible, is 
possible to us. And this proposition, in its turn, may be 
transmuted into another, even into this most undeniable, yet 
important proposition, Whatever we conceive to be possible, 
we really do conceive to be possible. We conceive a thing 
to be possible in reality: We judge a thing to be possible in 
reality: The thing is possible in reality: What are these but 
different ways of setting forth the same position? The grand 
element in the affair, in each of the three expressions, is, the 
conception of real possibility. Whatever, then, we clearly 
conceive to be possible in reality, is possible in reality. J And 
therefore we do (having An tithe os’s leave) clearly con- 
ceive matter as a whole to be susceptible of division abso- 
lutely, or in reality, we cannot be wrong in affirming, that 

f “.We can judge,” says Archbishop King, “ of things no otherwise than 
“ from our conceptions.” — Origin of Evil, Chap. I. Sect. ii. &*2. 

£ Perhaps Huinf; never wrote a better passage than the following, whether 
we regard the acuteness or the cogency of the reasoning. “Whatever 
“ can be conceived by a clear and distinct idea, necessarily implies the pos- 
“ sibility of existence; and he who pretends to prove the impossibility of 
“ its existence by any arguments derived from the clear idea, in reality 
“ asserts that wo have no clear idea of it, because we have a clear idea. 
“ ’Tis in vain t3 search for a contradiction in any thing that is distinctly 
“ conceived by the mind. Did it imply any contradiction, ’tis impossible it 
“ could ever be conceived,” — Treatise of Human Nature , B. I. Part ii. 
Sect. 4. See the second note to § 64, Part III.— It will be observed, that 
the author of the Treatise goes further than we have gone. We aver, What- 
ever we conceive to be possible, is possible : He avers, Whatever we con- 
ceive, is possible. But perhaps the latter maxim differs very slightly at 
bottom ffom the other. The learned Cudworth says : “ Whatsoever is pos- 
u sible, thati^, whatsoever is conceivable * *; the very essence of possibility 
“being nd "other than conceptibility.” — True Intellectual System of the Uni - 
verse y Book, I. ch. v. Birch’s Edit. Page 647.— As Hume’s is the greater , ours 
the less, if his maxim be true, ours must therefore be so too. 
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matter as a whole is capable of being divided absolutely, in 
reality, hs in itself. 

§ 10. So much as to that divisibility which matter is sub- 
ject to. A topic upon which our author (in his seventh 
chapter, as well as in his sixth,) has gone wrong altogether , 
confounding as he does, in grand style, divisibility with divi- 
sion (things usually the same with Antitheos,“(-) separability 
with separation, the conception of a vacuum with the exis- 
tence of a vacuum externally, and drawing inferences from 
these indifferently , sometimes to his own inexpressible com- 
fort and satisfaction, and sometimes, and as frequently, at the 
expense of landing himself, and us, were we not sufficiently 
reluctant to let him be our conductor whithersoever he would, 
amidst the turnings and windings of a worse tjian Cretan 
labyrinth. 

§ 11. At length we shall permit our atheist to terminate 
the sentence in the middle of which we broke in, hoping as 
we do that for what of rudeness there may have been in the 
interruption, the weightiness of that which we had to deliver 
will be accepted as an apology. “ It may b6 said, perhaps, 
“ that although matter is, mentally, easy enough to divide, 
“ it is impossible to apply the same process to extension”^ 
For my part, I see no impossibility in the case; unless by 
“extension ” be meant the extension, or part of the extension, 
which is infinite. And indeed we may opine with much pro- 
bability, that such extension was that which was in * Anti- 
theos’s view; for the very next sentence uses “space” to 
stand for the " extension ” of its* predecessor. “ But is not 
“ the space occupied by the earth, — or say, its useful little 
“ representative, a twelve or a twenty-inch globe, — as easily 
“ conceived to be divisible,” or perhaps divided, “by a 


f See Part II. § 32. 


t Parag. 5. 
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“ mathematical plane, as the globe itself, which is not really, 
“ but only mentally divided?” In answer to which ques- 
tion: — 1. Why is the globe, the little globe, or 

The great globe itself, 

“ not really * * divided ?” Not because it is not really 
divisible. For that it is really or in the nature of tilings 
divisible, is sufficiently proved by our being able to conceive 
the thing possible.^ — 2. As to whether the space occupied by 

The great globe itself, 

Yea all which it inherit, 

or by a representative of it twelve inches, or it may be twenty 
inches, in diameter, (it is right to be exact with an admea- 
surement ;) I say, as to whether that space can be conceived 
divided, oi^even, if you please, but divisible, by a mathema- 
tical plane: let us ask, What is a mathematical plane? Our 
author informs us correctly ; though he has encumbered his 
information with a good deal of inanity. “ A mathematical 
point/ 5 he advances to the information thus, “ has no dimen- 
“ sions,J because whatever possesses dimensions must possess 
“ figure, and that which has figure cannot be a point. 55 That 
which has figure cannot be a point. But why? The “lle- 
futation 55 supplies not the reason. So that, as to why a point 
has no figure or dimensions, we are left within a little of 
where we began. Our author had spoken better, if he bad 
simply said, A mathematical point has no dimensions, because 
that which has no. dimensions is the definition given by ma- 
thematicians of a point. “ In like manner/ 5 he goes on, u a 
" plane cannot have thickness, since whatever is of the small- 
“ est thickness is not a plane but a solid. ”§ Could he not 
jnstbave said, A plane is defined to be a surface having 
length and breadth but no thickness : as that which has the 

f See above, § 0. 

X Why discard magnitude , the usual word ? § Parag. 5. 
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three dimensions is defined to be a solid? — “A plane,” then, 
“ cannot have thickness : ” " whatever is of the smallest,” or 
of any, " thickness is not a plane ” How, then, can we con- 
ceive the space Antitheos speaks of, or indeed any space 
whatever, divided, or divisible, by a mathematical plane? A 
division by a mathematical plane is no division at all. That 
which divides matter, or space, or anything our atheiSt likes, 
must have some thickness, tho' the thickness should be “ of 
the smallest.” But as touching this, an ample sufficiency 
has been already set before the reader. "f* — In fine, the space 
filled by the earth, or its “ little representative,” is not as 
easily conceived to be divided, or divisible, as the great globe, 
or any small one, can be conceived to be divided, or divisible. 
For that space cannot be conceived to be divided qr divisible 
at all. 

§ 12. "In dividing space by abstraction,” or by a partial 
consideration, " therefore, there is no necessity , as our author 
" would have us believe, of falling into the absurdity of space 
“ divided by actual separation of the parts, leaving no space 
" between thcm.”J As our author would have us believe, 
says Antitheos. Now the author alluded to would have no 
one believe any thing by the sixtieth part of a degree so 
absurd. How could, and where did, the author of the 
" Argument,” in treating of partial considerations of infinite 
extension, expansion, space, which he, after the example of 
John Locke, allows to be quite possible; how could he, and 
where did he, in granting that we may for a time consider so 
much space to the exclusion, as it were, of the rest, fall into 
the "absurdity” (word well chosen) of supposing space 
divided by actual separation of parts, when the very thing 
which, with all his might , he demonstrates to be impos- 

t See Part II. § 26, and note— § 29, & Part III. § 12, &c. 

+ Parag. 5. 
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§f 12-15.] 

SIBLE, is this very thing , to-wit, that the parts of infinite 
extension, or space, are susceptible of actual separation ? 

§ 13. Our atheist concludes what lie has to urge in oppo- 
sition to Proposition II. in this way. “ If Mr Gillespie’s 
“ indivisibility be understood in an abstract sense, his propo- 
“ sition is not true; if, in reference to actual experiment, he 
“ may be applauded for having recourse to inductive instead 
“ of a priori reasoning, but he need not so soon have 
" neglected the principles upon which he started, without 
“ intimating some ground for the change. After what has 
been so fully advanced in Part II. the reader needs no guide 
to lead him through this maze. Mr Gillespie recognises but 
one kind of proper divisibility, (and who ever heard of any 
other?) and has demonstrated, that infinity of extension is 
not divisible, in the proper sense of the word. Therefore, 
“ his proposition is * * true.” 

§ 14. And that we have great authority to vouch for the 
validity of Mr Gillespie’s demonstration, even the autho- 
rity op OUR atheist himselp, shall now be evinced jmst 
the possibility if room for doubt. 

§ 15. “In the discussion of his second proposition,” says 
Antitheos, as before we heard, } “ the author makes manifest 
“ the absurdity of supposing space really divisible, since that 
“ would be to suppose the parts separated without having 
“ any space between them.” We agree with Antitheos, that 
the author of the “Argument” makes manifest the absurdity 
of supposing space, or rather “ infinity of extension,” which 
is all one with infinity of space, || to be really divisible ; but we 
cap npver grant, that it is absurd to suppose space is really 
divisible for the reason which Antitheos assigns. The reason 
give$jb>y this gentleman why there is absurdity in supposing 

• t Para g. 6. t See Part II. § 37, and § 42. 


|| See Part III. § 17. 
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space really divisible is this, to suppose space really divisible 
would be to suppose the parts separated without having any 
space between them. Now, 4o say that to suppose space really 
divisible is to suppose the pafts thereof separated, or divided, 
is to confound two things which are entirely different, divi- 
silfcftty and division. We have seen that our atheist charges 
Mr Gillespie with confounding these two distinct things, f 
and here Antitheos exposes why he was so ready to charge 
such a procedure on another: Antitheos confounds the two 
things himself. The cloven foot has made its appearance. 

§ 16. Our author has quite reversed matters. He who 
supposes, if any one can suppose, (as it is certain no one 
can,) that the parts of space are separated, or divided, pre- 
supposes the separability, or divisibility, of the jjarts. But 
he who supposes (and the person who supposes must just be 
nobody at all) .the divisibility of space, by no means thereby 
supposes, either first or last, the division of space. 

§ 17. In a word, we agree with our atheist as to the fact, 
we differ from him as to the reason of the fact, that under 
the second Proposition of the “Argument” i^made manifest 
the absurdity of supposing! infinite extension, or space, to be 
divisible. Had Antitheos said that Proposition II. manifests 
the absurdity of supposing space really divisible, since to 

c 

«> 

f See Part II. § 32, and § 34. 

£ We use the words summing or suppose) here and elsewhere, in the 
same sense as that in which Mathematicians speak, when, in a proper 
reductio per imfossibile ad ab&urdum, they ask us to draw an absurd 
consequence from a supposition which is to be set aside. The supposi- 
tion in one sense, and that one the best of senses, is really impossible. We 
cannot clearly conceive the truth of it to be a possible thing, and this 
even before the contrary to it is established in due geometrical style. But 
the case is argued, as if the impossible supposition were conceived to be true, 
^e may deduce an inference from a supposition which we can make only 
relatively, as we may say. ^ 
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suppose it really divisible is to suppose its parts separable, we 
should have agreed with him as to the reason of the fact too : 
so far at least as the absurdity of the supposition, that the 
parts of space are separable, is a reason of the absurdity of 
the supposition, that space is really divisible : for, in truth, 
the suppositions look as if they were no more than bajjgly 
tantamount to each other. 

§ 18. We shall turn our antitheist’s admission on all sides, 
and make every conceivable supposition, to shew that view- 
ing the admission in what light one pleases, it is all that our 
hearts could wish. Should the author of the “ Refutation ” 
be inclined to allege, that by “ divisible ” he meant divided, 
never intending to admit more than that the “ Argument ” 
had manifested the absurdity of supposing that space is really 
divided; tHen, as we shall leave him no door to creep out by, 
away from us, we have these two considerations to urge. 
They will be found adamantine impediments to an escape. 
1. The first consideration will have respect to the good faith 
in which an allegation of that description could fie offered. 
Antitlieos is speaking in relation to the “ second proposition,” 
and the second Proposition, as it occurs in the “ Argument,” 
runs thus: “Infinity of Extension” (which is the same as 
Space) “ is necessarily indivisible” It does not run this 
way: Infinity of Extension is really undivided. But to pass 
over the faith in which such an allegation would need to be 
made, as a circumstance of trifling moment , we have to say, 
that the thing alleged, were it alleged, to be meant by our 
antith'eist, would be altogether as acceptable as the sign of 
his meaning. For 2. If Mr Gillespie manifested no more 
than, or rather so much as, the absurdity of supposing that 
space is really divided, if, in other words, he demonstrated 
that space is really not divided, how could lie have done so 
but by demonstrating that space cannot be really divided? 
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We demonstrate that a thing is not, only by proving that it 
cannot *be. And if Mr Gillespie demonstrated that space 
cannot be really divided, he must have demonstrated that 
space is really indivisible. For to say, that space cannot be 
divided, and to say, that it is indivisible, are one and the 
saipe. So that, if Mr Gillespie demonstrated that space is 
really not divided, he has demonstrated that space is really 
indivisible. And therefore even if “ divisible ” in the pas- 
sage in question, be to stand for divided , and our atheist be 
to be held as admitting nothing more than that Proposition 
II. manifests the absurdity of supposing that space is really 
divided; we have, contained virtually in an admission to that 
effect, his authority for it that Mr Gillespie has demonstrated 
the real indivisibility of space. 

§ 19. To conclude this part of the subject, let the admis- 
sion of our antitheist be regarded in any sense one likes, to 
a certainty, we have, as we affirmed, his authority to vouch 
for the validity of the demonstration, that infinity of exten- 
sion, or space, is indivisible. 

§ 20. And since the author of the “ Refutation " has 
passed his word in sincerity for the truth of Proposition II., 
let us rest contented, without bearing him any grudge for 
what besides may have fallen from his pen. What mat- 
ters it, though he cried out, at the first glimpse jof the affair, 
“ unqualified assent * * cannot be accorded to proposition 
“ the second,” if, on second thoughts, (second thoughts are 
better than first,) he saw a sufficient reason for declaring, 
that his opponent “ makes manifest the absurdity of sup- 
posing space really divisible,” his opponent’s highest aim 
being to demonstrate that space, infinite space, is really 
indivisible? Whatever difficulties Antitheos asserted to be 
in the way;— if ultimately he proclaims that the road is 
thoroughly clear, we may know he was only making as if he 
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would cause us a little, a very unnecessary, affrightment. 
However it comes about that the second Proposition Is true, 
it suffices that it is so. 

§ 21. We can now proceed to judge in a certain affair, 
with capital authority at our elbow for the decision we shall 
pronounce. At the beginning of Chapter VII. Antitheos 
says: “The fourth proposition * * is founded upon the 
“ baseless fabric of extension ” (he should have said, 
“ infinity of extension ”) “ being indivisible,” &c. ; and 
in the fifth paragraph of Chapter VI. he had more than 
merely hinted, that Proposition II. constitutes a gratui- 
tous fallacy \ Whether the necessary indivisibility of infi- 
nite extension be a baseless fabric, whether the declara- 
tion that “infinity of extension is necessarily indivisible, 1 ” 
be a gratuitous fallacy, admits not now of the possibility of 
a doubt. We have had our atheist’s word for it, that the 
“Argument” has demonstrated, infinity of extension is 
really indivisible, and what more could be necessary to show 
that the indivisibility of infinite extension is no ‘^baseless 
fabric”? that tho position which affirms infinity of extension 
to be necessarily indivisible, is never to be reckoned in the 
number of “gratuitous fallacies?” 

§ 22. So far, then, as we have gone yet, all is well. “ It 
would be absurd in the extreme to deny” Proposition *1. 
And, in spite of himself, Antitheos has accorded “ the same 
unqualified assent” to Proposition II. 

§ 23. The words which next occur in the “ Refutation” 
bring us to a new subject. “A corollary is here intro- 
duced, asserting the immoveability of extension”^ There 
happens to, be no corollary of the kind in the “ Argument.” 
A Corollary there is indeed. But it is in the following 

t Chap. VI. par. 7. 

Q 
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terms. “ Corollary from Proposition II. Infinity of Ex- 
tension is necessarily immoveable” A matter this, widely 
different from what Antitheos represents it to be. “ It is 
“ true/* proceeds he, “ that either finity or infinity of exten- 
“ sion can never be supposed capable of motion.” Bare 
finity of extension is not capable of motion ; but then every 
thing of finity, of finity only, in extension, is so. “ Space 
cannot,” continues our atheist, “be carried out of itself.” 
Very true. That is equivalent, so far as it goes, to what 
the Corollary declares. “ Nor,” adds he, by way of illustra- 
tion, “ can those parts of it occupied by Mont Blanc, for 
“ example, and the Peak of Teneriffe, ever be imagined to 
“ change places.” Precisely so. But the Mountain and the 
Peak, themselves, may be imagined to change places. And 
the distinction well deserves observation. “ To the truth of 
“ what is here maintained, therefore,” concludes he, “ we 
a must give unreserved assent , independent of its nominal 
“ connection with the false doctrine immediately going 
“before/^ The “false doctrine” is that which sets forth 
that “ Infinity of Extension is necessarily indivisible.” 
That false doctrine we have witnessed the author of the 
“ Refutation” transforming into a perfectly true one.J The 
“ connection,” which is called a “nominal” connection, (for 
wfiafc reason it is easier to search than to find,), is established, 
under the “ Corollary,” in the following manner. “ Infinity 
“ of Extension is necessarily immoveable. That is, its 
“ parts are necessarily immoveable among themselves. For, 
“ motion of parts supposes, of necessity, separation of the 
“ parts. He who does not see that motion of parts sup- 
“ poses, of necessity, separation of the parts, need never be 
“ expected to see that because every A is equal to B, therefore 

' t Chap. VI. par. 7. 


£ See above, § 15, &c. 
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w some B is equal to A. And Infinity of Extension being 
“ necessarily incapable of separation, is, therefore, necessarily 
“ immoveable, that is, its parts are necessarily immoveable 
“ among themselves/' 

§ 24?. The connection we speak of is set forth by Mr 
Locke in these words. “ The parts of pure space are im- 
“ moveable, which follows from their inseparability; motion 
“ being nothing but change cff distance between any two 
“ things : but this cannot be between parts that are insepa - 
“ Table ; which, therefore, must needs be at perpetual rest 
“ one amongst another.” — Essay, B. II. ch. xiii. § 14?. 

§ 25. We were finding some fault in our author’s conclu- 
sion, but since, according to it, “unreserved assent” “must" 
be given to the truth maintained in the Corollary, we need, 
after all, have no quarrel with any thing that accompanies 
the unconditional admission. 
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PART Y. 

THE “ ARGUMENT, A PRIORI, FOR THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD,*’ *AN IRREFRAGABLE DEMON- 
STRATION. 

§ 1. “But we n6w come,” such are the words which fol- 
low those last quoted from the “ Refutation “But we now 
“ come to a proposition which may be said to carry with it 
“ all the strength , if it has any, as well as the weakness, of 
“Mr Gillespie’s * Argument.”’+ ’Tis well that Antitheos 
attaches some importance to the Proposition he has now in 
his eye ; for the preceding one was treated as if it were “ of 
no great^ consequence.” The Proposition which, as our 
author will have it, has all the strength, or the weakness, of 
the “Argument,” “is,” that gentleman correctly remarks, 
“ the third in number, and announces that ‘ There is neces- 
“ sarily A Being of Infinity of Extension.’ 

§ 2. “ If we had not already seen ,” continues Antitheos, 
“ that the author’s reasoning leads us to conclude that 'his 
“ Being is to be regarded as something substantial” — Where 
did we see what, in his own sense of it, Antitheos says we 
have seen? Nowhere else but in the fourth paragraph of 
Chapter V., where we saw it stated (the statement being 
according to truth) that Mr Gillespie’s * SUBSEQUENT reason- 
ing’ ‘makes intelligence, &c., part of his argument;’ and 
where we saw our atheist lay down a determination to hold 


f Chap. VI. par. 8. 
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Mr Gillespie as making intelligence, &c., part of his argu- 
ment ab ovo usque ad mala — ‘ uniformly .^ We promised 
to run to the rescue whenever Antitheos was detected turn- 
ing matters upside down, and this is the first opportunity 
we have had of making good our promise. We should not 
regret if we never had a second. But things do not always 
fall out according to one’s wishes. And our wishes in this 
respect, run a great chance of being disappointed: Antitheos 
threatened us with uniformity as touching the affair of 
putting things topsy-turvy. 

§ 3. So much as to where Antitheos and his reader had 
seen that Mr Gillespie’s reasoning leads to the conclusion, 
that his Being is substantial , in our antitheist’s sense of 
“ substantial/’ as it occurs in the passage we are criticising. 
As it occurs in that passage, we say; For our author 
is not always consistent in his procedure, he being accus- 
tomed to use substantial and its cognate, substance , in more 
senses than one. For example, at one time, “ substance f 
with him, is that only which “ possesses attraction,” which 
“ is observed under a thousand varieties of figure, density, 
“ colour, motion, taste, odour, combustion, crystallization, 
&c.,” which is capable of being “ weighed,” and “ analyzed,” 
and of having <f its elements reduced to gas.”J While, in 
the case before us, “something substantial ” with our atlfeist, 
stands for nothing more than “ an agent of any kind — some- 
“ thing possessing power — something that acts ” — something 
that has “ intelligence, and power, and freedom of agency.” || 
Nothing more: For there is no mention of attraction, figure, 
density, colour, motion, taste, odour, combustion, crystalliza* 
tion, &c., weight, gaseousness, &c., as among the essential 
acts, properties, or capacities, of that which is substantial 

t See Part II. § 4. Z See Part XII. § 1, 4. 

II Compare Chap. VI. par. 0, with Chap. V. par. 4. 
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§ 4 No doubt, Antitheos would say, were the question 
put to him, that every thing which has “ intelligence, and 
power, and freedom of agency,” can attract and be attracted, 
has figure, density, would have colour if exposed to the rays 
of the sun, moves, may be supposed to have a certain taste, 
and a certain smell, may be set on fire, may be crystallized, 
and weighed, and analyzed, and reduced to elementary gases. 
Such, however, is not the matter for consideration here. 
That composes the question respecting local conjunction, the 
question as to what qualities are inseparably associated in 
the same subject. Jt may be, or it may not be true, that 
intelligence, and power, and freeness, are never to be found 
but in a subject having figure, and density, and colour, and 
motion, and taste, and odour, &c. &c. ; but whether that be 
true, or whether it be false, concerns us not at present. On 
the contrary, the following are the questions which arise out 
of our atheist's procedure, as we have noticed it. Is that 
which possesses attraction, &c. &c., a substance; a substance 
because it^iias the capacity of attracting, and of being at- 
tracted? And again: Is that which has intelligence, &c., to 
be pronounced a substance; to bo pronounced a substance 
just because it has the property of intelligence? Is that 
which is of intelligence, therefore to be denominated a sub- 
stance; without our waiting to determine the point as to 
how many properties or qualities must keep company with 
intelligence as mutual occupiers of the subject of inhesion? 
Which Antitheos decides in the affirmative. f 

§ 5. When I observed, our author would hold, that every 
thing having intelligence, &c., can attract, and has figure, 
density, &c. &c. &c., I bore in mind what he in one place 
says: "It (extension) is also conceivable as one of the pro- 
perties, if not the only indispensable property of matter. 

t See preceding section. $ Chap. VJII. par. 3. 
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By which if the unwary reader should understand that Anti- 
theos means to make even “ a very clever approach ” (to 
employ our author’s racy language^) to the Cartesian doc- 
trine, that extension is the essence, itself, of matter, J the 
reader would be much mistaken indeed. What our atheist 
means, in spite of his own words , amounts only to this : that 
whereas a particular piece of matter may be without some 
one quality which some other piece has; for instance, the 
book called “Refutation” may well be supposed to be without 
that weight which even one solid Argument would impart to 
it; that whereas, in fine, each of the oilier properties ever 
found in matter may be absent, one after another , from a 
thing, and matter yet remain behind : we cannot take away 
all extension, without taking away all matter too. The sen- 
tence itseff from which those words are taken, commences 
thus : “ Although extension may be conceived of as a pure 
abstraction that is, I fancy, as existing separately, or by 
itself; as in the case of pure space. From which clause we 
see how very far Antitheos was from going into the doctrine 
of Des Cartes.— «*Affcer all, it must perhaps be granted, that it 
is no easy task to reconcile the beginning and end of this 
sentence: “ Although extension may be conceived of as a 
“ pure abstraction , it is also conceivable as one of the pro- 
“ perties, if not the only indispensable property of matter.” 
If extension can, and our antitheist says it can, exist by itself, 
without thereby being matter, how can extension make any 
approach, unless a stupid one, to being the only indispensable 
property of matter? In short, there is “a very clever ap- 
proach ” to a contradiction. The end of the sentence and the 
beginning can never exist together in perfect harmony; the 

sooner, therefore, they separate for ever, the better. — We 

v 

+ Last Chapter, ninth paragraph. $ See Part III. § 38. 
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have only farther to remark, that tho’ in this passage Anti- 
theos speaks of extension as perhaps being the only indis- 
pensable property of matter, yet the whole scope of his book, 
where it at all bears on the topic of what matter is, runs 
counter to that sentiment The exception to the general 
strain is a solitary one. 

§ 6. But not only have we “ already seen ” in the “ Refu- 
tation/’ that Mr Gillespie’s reasoning leads to the conclusion 
that his Being is “ something substantial ” but, the author of 
that production throws out, we may see the same thing in a 
different quarter altogether. “ If,” says he, “ we refer to the 
“ third Division of his Introduction, we find him contending 
“ that the necessary Being must be of the character now as- 
“ cribed to that subject. At the twenty- third section,” &c.&c.f“ 
Now what is this that we have here? The “Argument, a 
“ priori, for the Being and Attributes of God/’ “ professes to 
“ demonstrate that matter by the most rigid ratiocination.’’^ 
To be complete in itself, is one of the necessary prerequi- 
sites of a 'demonstration. The work alluded to, accordingly, 
never refers to the “ Introduction” — Which is so distinct 
from the “ Argument,” that this might have received — and 
may yet receive, (for the special benefit of refutation-makers, 
now that Antitheos has put into my head the propriety of 
letfing it receive, — ) publication separately, and be, notwith- 
standing, a finished treatise, wanting nothing necessary in 
order to the presence of the most perfect unity of execution. || 
The “ Introduction,” in a word, is in no respect any part of 
that which the Society of Atheists which fixed on our author 

f Chap. VI. par. 9. $ See Preface hereto. 

II The "Argument ” has actuaUy received " publication separately:” It 
has gone forth without an Introduction. The pieces which, in the former 
edition, went under the name of 11 Introduction,” appear, in this volume, 
as so many distinct treatises. See § 7 of the text. [Note in immediately 
preceding edition.] 
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as its champion, was challenged to answer and refute. 
Doubtless, I might have challenged that Society, had* I liked, 
to overturn the reasonings which compose the three Divisions 
of the “ Introduction.” And it may be noticed, that no proof 
has been adduced to evidence that, if it had been so chal- 
lenged, it’ could, by means of this champion, or of any 
champion, have successfully overturned any of those reason- 
ings. But as the case is, the Society was challenged to do 
no more — and no less — than answer and refute the reasonings 
contained in the “Argument, a priori ” &c.f 

§ 7* To enable our readers, the more perfectly to under- 
stand with what grace Antitheos in his “ Refutation” of the 
“ Argument, a priori” &c., brings in quotations from the 
“ Introduction,” to find of what character the “Argument” 
makes the necessary Being it discourses of to be; we shall 
enumerate the topics of which the “Introduction” consists. 
“ Division I. An Inquiry into the Defects of mere a pos- 
“ teriori Arguments, for the being of A Deity. Chapter I. 
“ Of the Argument from Experience. Chapter iT Of the 
“ Argument from Miracles.” “ Division II. A Review of 
“ Dr Samuel Clarke's Demonstration of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God.” “Division III. Necessary existence im- 
“ plies infinite extension.” The first section of which divi- 
sion commences thus : “ Supposing, that there is a ne6es- 
sarily existing substance, the intelligent cause of all things.” 
Division III., so far from being taken up iu an attempt to do 
aught towards proving a necessarily existing substance, the 
intelligent cause of all things, sets out with the express 
supposition that there is such ; and is wholly employed in 
endeavouring to deduce a certain consequence from that 
supposition. In fine, the contents of the Division we speak 


f See Letter and Challenge in Preface hereto. 
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of, are truly summed up in what may be drawn from its 
title: If necessary existence be supposed , then that is sup- 
posed which implies infinite extension. Marvellously good 
indeed is the grace with which our atheist, at the place where 
he stands, and for the purpose which he has to serve, quotes 
from “the third Division’" of the “Introduction.” 

§ 8. Well then; here we have our antitheist “going out of 
the record,” to use a legal phrase which he has adopted.^ 
We referred lately to his determination to turn matters up- 
side down, or rather, to turn the end round upon the begin- 
ning.]: With regard to the case before us, we can acquft him 
of any charge of placing the tail where the head only should 
be. His conduct now is of a different character from what it 
was in the former instance : At present, he is seeking to 
introduce into the beginning, neither end nor middle, but 
only something entirely distinct, alike from beginning, and 
from middle, and from end. But we shall not copy the bad 
example, nor follow our atheist through those sentences, 
vicious as at the present stage they must be, which respect 
something avowed in the third “Division.” °Not that there 
is any thing contained in those sentences, nor any thing 
about them, except the confusion which follows in their 
train, that we need to fear: As might easily be shown, were 
this c a fit opportunity. But anxiously do we desire, we ac- 
knowledge, to keep clear of the confusion which very natu- 
rally would result from a present consideration of the sen- 
tences under notice. In short, Antitheos had his reasons for 
what he has done. And we have ours for reprobating his 
exceedingly unwarrantable procedure. 

§ 9. “If we had not already seen that the author's rea- 
" soning leads us to conclude that his Being is to be regarded 


+ In “ Proface ” to “ Refutation. 


$ See above, § 2. 
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“ as something substantial ” — Well, what follows from such 
a supposition? “ We should have been at a loss What to 
“ make of the subject of the above predicate. As a logician 
“ would say, it is not distributed.”!* The non-distribution of 
a subject can never be any reason why one should be at a 
loss what to make of it. A non -distributed subject is, “as 
a logician would say,” a subject made to stand for a part 
only of its sigAificate. And did ever any logician worthy of 
the name, assert that we should be at a loss what to make of 
a subject because it is taken in a part only of its extent? 
Logicians are quite as fond of undistributed, as of distributed 
subjects. And as an evidence, there are in the field of logic 
as many particular propositions as there are universal ones : 
The non-distribution of the subject being that which fixes 
the particularity of the proposition. But our aim is not to 
rectify Antitheos’s logic, except where the badness of his 
logic is made a prop to the goodness of his cause; and 
to pass over a matter which, after all, is of littjp mo- 
ment in the present business: Antitheos’s logic in the 
preceding portion of the passage, finds me totally at fault. 
What does he make the subject to be, to-wit, in the Pro- 
position, “ There is necessarily a Being of Infinity of 
Extension?” The word Being. But how “Being” can 
be regarded as the subject, our atheist has not conde- 
scended to declare, neither is he at all able to declare. To 
me indeed it appears, that “Being” in that Proposition 
is syncategorematic, i. e., constitutes a part only of the com- 
plex term composing the subject: which I take to be, 

f(i A Being of Infinity of Extension: r “ there is necessarily,”* 
beifigthe predicate, or, if you will, the copula and the predi- 
cate ^together. But to settle what is the right subject, and, 


f Pnrag. 9. 
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by consequence possibly, what is the right predicate, of the 
Proposition, is, as well as the other tiling, but a mere trifle, 
not worth vexing ourselves about; as shall be perceived in 
the 11th section. Though Antitheos has called things by 
their wrong names, it may turn out that the slip in logic will 
not afford him even a semblance of support. 

§10. “Relative/’ says the author of the “Refutation,” 
after presenting us with the sentences which respect some- 
thing avowed in “Division III.” of the “Introduction;” 
“Relative to a Being of this sort, then ” — that is, relative to 
a Being of the character spoken of in that “ Division/’ to- 
wit, “ a necessarily existing substance, the intelligent cause 
of all things. ”-f* But here we can have nothing to do with 
the assumed Being which “Division III.” treats of. Our 
atheist himself seems to have had his misgivings as to the 
propriety of the “ then” for he immediately goes on to say : 
“At all events, relative to a substantial being” — a substantial 
being l^Why not a being ( i e. an existing) substance? Is 
not a substance identical with a being ? Why distinguish* 
them? What is an unsubstantial being? »A shadow that 
proceeds not from any substance is not more a non-entity 
than an unsubstantial being. A substantial being is a sub- 
stantial — substance; or a being that has — being. What 

nothingness has a non-being substance which #n unsubstan- 
tial being has not? 

§ 11. “Relative to a (substantial) being, the truth of the 
“ predicate ” Antitheos proceeds, “ is what we have now to 
“ try.”J As he made “Being” to be the subject , so now he 
takes “ Infinity of Extension” to be the predicate, in Propo- 
sition III. Our atheist would represent Being as something 
already got at, and the aim of that Proposition to be, to in- 


t See above, § 7. 


$ Parag, 11. 
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vest the Being with infinite extension. Quite contrary to the 
truth: A Being is not something which the “ Argument, 1 ” as 
yet, holds us in possession of. The object of the Proposition, 
in fact, is neither more nor less than to arrive at a Being ; a 
Being, indeed of infinity of extension: but the Proposition 
by no means considers “ Being” and “ Infinity of Extension,” 
first separately , afterwards proceeding to work out a conjunc- 
tion of them. In a word, “Infinity of Extension” is not the 
predicate. “The truth of the predicate is what we have 
now to try,” says Antitheos. The truth of Proposition III., 
at any rate, he is going to try. And that is sufficient com- 
fort for us. 

§ 12. We shall make it our business to examine every 
item and iota of the ordeal: Because, the Proposition, if suc- 
cessfully established, goes near to be decisive, in our favour, 
of the whole controversy; and if objected to, on sufficient 
grounds, the whole demonstration, the whole of the merely 
pretended demonstration, must go for nothing. Our atheist 
rightly holds the Proposition in question to be of very high 
importance in the affair; whether or not it carries with it all 
the strength of the “Argument.” 

§ 13. “ The evidence in support of the third proposition is 
stated,” our author remarks, “ in the form of a dilemma .”f 
And then he. quotes § 1, and part of § %% and § 4. The 
words he has quoted are as follows. 

§ 14 “ Either , Infinity of Extension subsists, or, (which 
“ is the same thing,) we conceive it to subsist, without a 
“ support or substratum ; or, it subsists not, or we con- 
“ ceive it not to subsist, without a support or substratum. 

§ 15. “First, if Infinity of Extension subsist without a 

t Parag. 11. 

X Antitheos does not signify, he has omitted any thing. 
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“ substratum,” [or, if it have not a substratum,] '“then it is 
“ a substance.” ******* 

* * # * * * # * * 

§ 1 6. “ Secondly, If Infinity of Extension subsist not with- 
“ out a Substratum/’ [that is, if it have a Substratum,] 
“ then, it being a contradiction to deny there is Infinity of 
“ Extension, it is a contradiction to deny there is a Sub- 
“ stratum to it." 

§ 17. “The conclusion deduced from the latter alterna- 
“ tive,” says Antitheos, “ besides appearing lame and itn- 
“ 'potent , is somewhat laughable lJ But allowing its logic to 
“ pass, it may be worth while, if only for amusement , to try 
“ the force of this, the negative horn of the dilemma, by 
“ ascertaining what it is made of.”|| Why is this pronounced 
to be the negative horn? T would require more than an 
Aristotle to tell how it could properly be pronounced to 
be so. But though Aristotle could not, yet possibly An- 
titheos can inform us, why “ this ” is pronounced to be the 
negative horn. Tis perhaps probable, that Antitheos calls 
the alternative spoken of, “ the negative horn 6f the dilemma,” 
because that alternative contains the word “not” At least, 
I cannot think of any better reason he could have. With 
regard, then, to the question, whether the word “not” causes 
thd* member in which it occurs to be truly negative : the 
word “without,” in the alternative, appears to be a negative 
one, to all intents and purposes. And if so, the alternative 
will be affirmative, so long as two negative words (“not,” and 
“without”) — which affect the same thing — are equal to a 
positive. — Be “ this” horn of what sort it may, it is a horn 
which Antitheos would get quit of, if he but could.^[ But 


f “Prop. I.'*— Note in “Argument.” — See Part II. § 15. 

See Part XII. § 8. || Parag. 12. H See Part XI. § 21. 
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however negative the horn may be, ’fcis a positive truth that 
Antitheos has been fairly stuck upon it, and can by no 
struggling take himself off. We shall observe, in good time, 
how he winces. 

§18. But whether "this” be the negative horn, or not, 
let us witness in what manner the force of it is tried. " The 
“ primary signification of the word substratum is, a thing 
“ lying under something else. Supposing, for instance, a 
“ bed of gravel to lie under the soil, gravel is the substratum 
“ of that soil ; if there be sandstone below that, the sand- 
“ stone is the substratum of the gravel ; if coal be found 
“ beneath the rock, coal is the substratum of it, and so on 
“ as far as we can penetrate. To say, therefore, that space 
“ must have a substratum, is nothing less than saying that it 
“must hUve something to rest upon; something to hold it 
“ up. That is, — Space must have limits; and there must be 
“ something in existence beyond its limits to keep it from 
“ falling — out of itself! If this be not the acme (tfabsur-- 
“ dity, a ship falling overboard, as our sailors' jest goes, is no 
“ longer a joke$ and the clown who boasted that he could 
“ swallow himself boasted of nothing that he might not bef 
“ reasonably bef expected to perform.”;}: These are capital 
jests. And had they but come in at a proper place, we 
should have “laughed consumedly.” The misfortune is, they 
are not in season. 

§ 19. “ The primary signification of the word substratum 
u is our philologist informs us, “ a thing lying under 
M something else.” So it is. Substratum is a participle from 
the verb substernor , Anglich , to be strowed or strewed under. 
But, alas! the primary signification of the word substance is 

t One of these is an error of the press. But to say which, would be to 
interfere with the style. 

+ Parag, 12. 
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very similar to that of the word substratum. The primary 
signification of substance , is standing under : it being nothing 
but a derivation from the participle svbstans.f But Anti- 
theos is remarkably enamoured of the word substance , and 
therefore he has a respect for its primary signification, never 
bringing this in sight. But then he bears (with ample reason 
too) substratum a terrible grudge, and thinks nothing of ex- 
posing its primary signification to well-merited derision. 

§ 20. A fine affair truly here. Strange work, work “ pass- 
ing strange/' might our atheist make of our English tongue, 
were he to go on at this rate. At what point in its history 
could any language bear to pass through the primary-signifi- 
cation-alembic? Because the meaning of a word, considered 
as to its etymon, is so, therefore it is just the same so 
now — clean contrary perhaps to the incontestable fact: Is 
not that a grand conclusion to come to ? 

§ 21. But Antitheos is not alone in the world, in the use 
of such reasoning. Before him, a very celebrated philo- 
logist an& free-thinker went very far in the primary-signifi- 
cation-track. • 

§22. “ True," says John Horne Tooke, “is also a past 
“ participle of the verb tKAhAn, Tpeopan, confidere, 
“ To Think , To Believe firmly , To be thoroughly persuaded of \ 
“ 2b Trow ” 

f From the neuter plural, Horne Tooke maintains, in his famous work, 
so singularly characteristic of the man. — It is curious, or perhaps it is not 
curious, that the two words in our language corresponding to sub and 
stans , to-wit under and standing , should, when joined in one word, con- 
stitute a term denoting what is very usuaUy reckoned the superior portion 
of the mind. Our materialist would busy us about substance as not reach- 
ing to aught beyond body. So that there is some necessity for our refusing 
to quit the English, for the Latin preposition. And accordingly, we are 
resolved to stick by the understanding. Surely, it, in good En glish, does 
not so naturally mean body, as substance may stand for mind . 
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§ 23. “True, as we now write it; or Trew, as it was 
“ formerly written; means simply and merely — That' which 
“ is Trowed. And, instead of its being a rare commodity 
“ upon earth ; except only in words, there is nothing hut 
“ Truth in the world. 

§ 24. “ That every man, in his communication with 
“ others, should speak that which he troweth, is of so 
“ great importance to mankind; that it ought not to sur- 
“ prize us, if we find the most extravagant and exaggerated 
“ praises bestowed upon Truth. But Truth supposes 
“ mankind : for whom and by whom alone the word is 
“ formed , and to whom only it is applicable. If no man, 
“no truth. There is therefore" [Save the mark! 
Therefore!] “no such thing as eternal, immutable, ever- 
“ lasting T&UTH ; unless mankind, such as they are at pre- 
“ sentf [and, of course, unless “ Truth/' “ the third person 
“ singular of the Indicative Trow/'] “ be also eternal, immu- 
“ table, and everlasting. Two persons may contradictje^h .. 
“ other, and yet both speak truth: for the truth of one 
“ person may be" opposite to the truth of another. To 
“ speak TRUTH may be a vice as well as a virtue : for there 
“ are many occasions where it ought not to be spoken." — 

“ Diversions of Purley." Part II. Chap. v. 

§ 25. “ RiqpT is no other than Rect -turn (. Regitum ), the 
“ past participle of the Latin verb Regere” 

§ 26. “ In the same manner our English word Just is the 
“ past participle of the verb jubere” 

§ 27. Law “ is merely the past tense and past parti- 
“ ciple Lag or Lseg, of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon verb 
“AArgAtT, Eecjan, ponere: and it means (something 
" or any thing, Chose, Cosa, Aliquid ) Laid down 

R 
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§28. “A Right and Just action. is, such a one as is 
“ ordefed and commanded.” 

§ 29. “ It appears to me highly improper to say, that 
“ God has a Right: as it is also to say, that God is Just. 
“ For” [mark the — reason!] “nothing is ordered, directed 
“ or commanded concerning God/’ 

§ 30 . “ I follow the Law of God (what is laid dotvn by 
“ him for the rule of my conduct) when I follow the Laws 
“ of human nature ; which, without any human testimony, 
“ we know must proceed from God : and upon these are 
“ founded the Rights of man, or what is ordered for man.” 
Part II. Chap. i. 

§ 31. “ Those sham Deities Fate and Destiny — aliquid 
“ Fatum, quelque chose Destmee — are merely the past parti- 
“ ciples of Fari and Destiner ” f 

§ 32. “Chance (“high Arbiter” as Milton calls him) and 
“ his twin-brother Accident, are merely the participles of 
“ Escheoir, Cheoir , and Cad ere” “To say — ‘It befell me 
“ by Chance, or by Accident/ — is absurdly saying — ‘It 
“ fell by falling/” Ibid. Chap. ii. 

§ 33. But what need to multiply quotations? though 
“ Horne Tooke,” as one not incorrectly says, “ has furnished 
“ a whole magazine of such weapons for auy Sophist” [wise 
m&n, etymologically,] “who may need them.” — Whately’s 
“ Logic,” B. III. § 8. 

§ 34. Now hear the opinion of one who was no bad judge 
in an affair like that to which he is addressing -himself. 
“ It is in this literal and primitive sense alone,” we are 
citing the words of Dugald Stewart, “that, according to 
“ him, (Mr Tooke,) a philosopher is entitled to employ it, 
“ (any word,) even in the present advanced state of science ; 
“ and whenever he annexes to it a meaning at all different, 
“ he imposes equally on himself and on others. To me, 
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“ on the contrary, it appears, that to appeal to etymology 
“in a philosophical argument, (excepting, perhaps, in those 
“ cases where the word itself is of philosophical origin) 
“ is altogether nugatory ; and can serve, at the best, to 
“ throw an amusing light on the laws which regulate the 
“ operations of human fancy/' — “ Philosophical Essays/' 
Essay V. ch. ii. 

§ 35. We might favour our readers with a good many 
passages from Stewart which have no tendency to with- 
draw from the literal-and-primitive-sense-method any por- 
tion of the respect which is due to it. But we decline 
to put this philosopher upon the task of further, and in 
detail, as it were, slaying the slain. It is only necessary 
to state some things, to render a fuller refutation than the 
statements themselves contain in gremio , wholly a work of 
supererogation. 

§ 36. The author of “ The Diversions of Purley,” at the 
end of his First Part, assures his readers : “ I know 
“ building I am laying the foundation : and am myself well 
“ satisfied of its* importance/' It must on all hands be 
admitted, that to work in the dark as to the result of one's 
edification (to pay in coin that should pass here, if any 
where,) is not the most pleasant thing in the world, even 
though what we are building be castles in the air. 

§ 37. Thus much as to Home Tooke’s extravagancies. 
And thus much indirectly, at the same time, as to Antitheos’s 
argument derived from the “ primary signification of the 
word substratum!' The thing is verily nothing less than 
“ the acme of absurdity ” 

§ 38. But our atheist knew well enough what he was 
about. He understood assuredly that the “ Argument,” 
which maintains that “ Infinity of extension," or space, 
“ is necessarily existing” did not afford any premiss from 
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which it could be inferred, by any stupidity, that “Space 
must have limits and that “there must be something 
in existence beyond its limits” Antitheos was distinctly 
aware, that he could advance nothing stronger than a rush 
to beat down the reasoning under Proposition III. : and 
therefore, (like many dishonest sophists, in circumstances 
so far analogous,) 'precisely because he could do nothing 
in the way of refuting, he raises a — a — primary significa- 
tion — a — man of straw, that no one could have imagined 
was ready for the occasion, and laughs heartily, he pretends, 
at the effect this appearance has on him, calling on his 
readers to laugh too. 

Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici? 
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PART VI. 

THE “ ARGUMENT, A PRIORI , FOR THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD,” AN IRREFRAGABLE DEMON- 
STRATION. 

§ 1. We shall suppose that the merriment, whoever joined 
in it, has subsided. And truly with Antitheos it lasted not 
long. The words which we next come to in the “ Refuta- 
tion” are*far from laughing themselves, whatever the very 
gravity of some of them may force us to. The words alluded 
to, whenever we enter upon them, expose the fact, that, so 
little satisfied was Antitheos with the argument from “ the 
primary signification of the word substratum” the grouiftTSe* 
had taken is deserted as utterly untenable. 

§ 2. “ Should it be contended that the term ought to be 
“ understood in its secondary acceptation/' — the only accep- 
tation, we may mention once for all, the author of the 
“ Argument” ever thought of putting upon it, as Antitheos 
must have been thoroughly assured, — “and that the sub- 
" stratum of the infinity of extension subsists within itself, 

“ as any material body is said to be the substratum of its 
“ own extension : — I would remark, that we know of nothing 
“ possessing extension except matter, — nothing else that 
* can stand as an object to which extension may be ascribed 
“as a property; and that matter, not existing by mathe- 
“ maticaV* [the word should be metaphysical “but only 

+ See Part I. § 47, and following sections. 
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“ by physical necessity \ cannot be the substratum referred 
“ to”+* Matter, says our atheist, exists by physical necessity, 
that is, it exists because it exists. But such necessity is no 
necessity at all, as might be evident even to the understand- 
ings of asses\\ and therefore, there is no real necessity that 
we should dwell upon the point. It perfectly suffices us, 
that matter does not exist by metaphysical necessity, to-wit, 
in the sense of it being a contradiction to suppose it not to 
exist. “We know of nothing possessing extension except 
“ matter,” — we were informed, — “ nothing else that can stand 
“ as an object to which extension may be ascribed as a 
u property.” “ Material bodies,” as the next sentence has it, 
(there being many of Antitheos’s sentences that serve as a 
chorus,) “material bodies, comprising all that we do know, 
“ or can know of Being.” All easily said. Node of it so 
easily proved nevertheless. And whether easily proveable 
or not, the assertions assume the very thing to be 'proved . 
_ B ut has not Antitheos offered us evidence of his right to 
makefile assumption, that we know of nothing but matter 
which has the property of extension, or that we know of no 
Being but a material body? Not a jot of evidence does he 
even pretend to afford. Then, the thing remains a barefaced 
assumption of the best part of the whole matter in debate, 

c 

f Chap. VI. par. 13. 

r “ Manifest even to asses,” was a phrase employed by the Epicureans, 

• on a certain occasion. From the authority of Proclus, it appears that “the 
Epicureans derided” the 20th and 21st Propositions of Euclid’s first Book, 
as needing no demonstration. (See, in Simson’s celebrated “ Elements of 
Euclid,” the Notes upon those Propositions). And, with submission be it 
said, the Epicureans might have derided, as being manifest even to great 
asses, some other mathematically demonstrated propositions, also — the truth 
of which might well be laid down as being too plain to admit of demonstra- 
tion ; as being, in fact, truly axiomatic in character. 
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remains, to use an expression of his own, nowhere more 
applicable, “ an unproved extravagance.”f 

§ 3. “ Hence it is evident,” continues our atheist, “ that, 

“ in material bodies, comprising all that we do know, or can 
“ know of Being, it is impossible to find any thing that will 
“ serve Mr Gillespie's purpose.”]: Mr Gillespie will cheer- 
fully admit, that because “ matter * * cannot be the sub- 
stratum referred to” by him, it is quite impossible to find 
any thing that will suit his purpose in material bodies. 
And it is the business of a certain part of his work to 
demonstrate the impossibility. His first Scholium being 
partly taken up with proving, that “ the Material Universe 
cannot be the Substratum of Infinity of Extension:” Sup- 
posing the material universe to exist, for the Scholium does 
not assume the thing, except in the case (a common — but 
not a universal — casejj) where it is admitted ; the Scholium 
beginning thus, “ If, then, it should be maintained , that the 
“ Material Universe is the Substratum of Infinity of Egtgjfc. 
“ sion” — And it cannot be maintained that the material uni- 
verse is that substratum, or any substratum, or any thing, 
unless it be first assumed that matter exists. 

§ 4 “ Even this impossibility overlooked, however,” Anti- 
theos goes on, “what is it that next meets our view? — One 
“ substance pccupying infinite extension, and another occftpy- 
“ ing part of this extension, if not also the whole of it; in 
“ other words, two things at the same time occupying the 
“ same space. Theology always entangles its advocates in 

f Chap. II. par. 15. t Para g. 13. 

11 Few, indeed, and those few atheists, or, at best, but halftheists, con- 
tend fat the existence of matter, in the sense which Antitheos puts upon 
matter : who, by matter, means something which is in no seme dependent for 
its existence on mind . 
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#! inextricable absurdities. To the same purpose our author 
writes, 'farther on. a The real existence of matter brings 
* along with it what he,” Mr Gillespie, “is so much afraid 
“ of” [when there is a good reason] “ — namely, the absurdity 
“ of two beings at the same time occupying the same space. 
“ On this ground let it be remembered that it is not requisite 
“ we should demonstrate the infinite extension of the mate- 
“ rial universe. In so far as it does extend, it occupies 
“ space ; and, the infinitely extended substance occupying, of 
“ course, the whole of space, must occupy that of the material 
“ universe as well as any other, — if any other there be.” 

§ 5. “Let us suppose for a moment/’ our antithcist continues 
in the chapter from which we are now quoting, “ the being 
“ of a substance of infinite expansion, the intelligent agent 
“ in the production of all things — and all this is Contended 
“ for in the 'Argument ’ ” [at the proper time and place] 
“ — whatwas it to do when performing the * * feat of creating 
-‘iihgjyiiverse out of nothing ? Was it to annihilate so much 
“ of its own substance as would be necessary to make room 
“ for matter, in order to give it verge and scope enough ?J 
“ If not, either matter could not be brought into being, or 
“ we must suffer ourselves to be driven to the conclusion 
" already shown to be necessary in admitting the very pal- 
“ pable doctrine of the actual existence of matter.” Chap- 
ter IX. paragraphs 10, 11. 

§ 6. From the work of a very celebrated atheist, cited as 
it is on one occasion, and borrowed from on many more, by 
Antitheos, we shall extract a sentence or two which exactly 
chime with the passages which we have just set before the 
reader. “I shall inquire,” says the author of the famous 

+ Parag. 13. 

X Give ample room and verge enough. 

Gray's “Bard.” 
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Systbme de la Nature , “if matter exists; if it does not at 
“ least occupy a portion of space? In this case, matter, or 
“ the universe, must exclude every other being who is not 
“ matter, from that place which the material beings occupy 
“ in space.” VoLII. ch. ii. Again: “ Matter certainly occu- 
“ pies a part of space, and from that part, at least, the Divi- ‘ 
“ nity must be excluded/' “Appendix” to the “System of 
Nature.” Chap, xx.f 

§ 7. In all these passages, whether those of Mirabaud or 
rather D'Holbach, or those of Antithtfos, it is coolly taken 
for granted , that it is absurd to have (in the words of the 
first of the passages from the “Refutation”) “two things at 
the same time occupying the same space.” But this which 
is so conveniently assumed, happens to be the very thing 
which ld^ — yea, and still lies — at our atheist's door to be 
proved. To evince it by arguments which would place it 
beyond the reach of rational question, is absolutely necessary 
if atheism be to stand. 

§ 8. We shall at once admit “the absurdity” (we" quote 
again from Antitheos) “of two beings at the same time 
occupying the same space,” in the same respect For this 
would be all one with two beings which were but one being: 
the duality and unity being confounded. A great enough 
absurdity truly. • 

§ 9. But that two things may occupy the same space 
at the same time, in different respects , is, I hope, very far 
from being absurd to suppose. But be it what it may, it is 
nothing less than what the “Argument ” has undertaken to 
demonstrate. 

§ 10. But the “Argument” does not set about demon- 
strating that, till it has gotten the length of the second 


t See Appendix hereto. 
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Scholium under Proposition IV. And Antitheos himself, as . 
we havfc seen,f* gives the “Argument ” credit for “precision 
of purpose and exactness of arrangement.” And therefore, 
if we, who are standing over against nothing farther on than 
Proposition III., now let our readers know how the work in 
question demonstrates that two substances may fill the same 
space, at the same time, but in different respects, it is not 
because we are under any strong necessity of doing so, but 
only because there is nothing to hinder us from following 
out a thing which our atheist has started, out of season as 
it happens, and in an evil hour for himself. 

§ 11. The secret, indeed, has already been divulged: and 
of a truth it will never be easy to make a secret of that which 
must stare one in the face if he but opens his eyes and turns 
them in the proper direction. But in place of repeating the 
words which our reader has been presented with in Part III. 
§ 16, we shall here cite the ipsissima verba of the Scholium 
^t q v f liich reference has just been made. 

§ 12. “ Scholium II. The parts of Infinity of Extension, 
“ or of its Substratum, if it have a Substratum, being 
“ necessarily indivisible from each other J * * *: and the 
“ parts of the Material Universe being divisible from each 
“ other * * *: and it, therefore , following that the Mate- 
“ Aal Universe is not the Substratum of Infinity of Exten- 
“ sion * * * : Here are two sorts of extension. The one 
“ sort, that which the Material Universe has: And the other, 
“ the extension of Infinity of Extension. And AS Infinity of 
“ Extension is necessarily existing, || and as the extension of 
“ the Material Universe must exist, if it exist, in the exten- 
“ sion of Infinity of Extension; a part of this, or of its Sub- 
“ stratum, if it have a Substratum, (part, but in the sense of 

f See Part II. § 4. X See Part II. § 27, and Part III. § 16. 

}] See Part II. § 11; also, § 9. 
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“ partial consideration;) must penetrate the Material Uni- 
“ verse, and every atom, even the minutest atom, ofdt.” 

§ 13. So, we see how it is easily and very palpably 
demonstrable, that two things must fill the same space at 
the same time, if matter exist. The two things fill the same 
space in different, in very different respects. They fill the 
same space, the one by penetrating , the other by being pene- 
trated: this, (to discriminate nicely, and not too nicely,) by 
filling or occupying the space, that, by constituting it. 

§1-1. When Antitheos lays down, that it is absurd to 
have in our view “ two things at the same time occupying 
the same space,” he makes no mention of the doctrine of 
penetration. If lie took care to make no mention of it, he 
may justify his silence by pointing to an excellent reason 
which W*as in existence : all the absurdity, if there was any, 
disappears whenever penetration is introduced. There can- 
not be complete penetration without two things filling the 
same space at one and the same time. 

§15. Antitheos, we repeat, takes no notice of the* doc- , 
trine of penetration. He did this, either advisedly, or because 
he could not help it. 

§ 16. If he could not help what he has done, or rather 
what he has not done; in this particular matter, he was not 
so clear-sighted as was an author whose ideas are not seldom 
turned to good account in the “ Refutation.” “ They (the 
theologians) will # * insist,” remarks D'Holbach, “ that 
“ their God, who is not matter, penetrates that which is 

matter.” "System of Nature.” Vol. II. ch. ii. 

§ 17> [Our readers may naturally, and very laudably, be 
desirous of being informed what objections the French atheist 
has to urge against the doctrine of the Deity's penetrating 
matter. It is all the more proper to supply the information, 
that our British atheist, so far from objecting to the doc- 
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trine, does not so much as think it right to notice it. In fine, 
we may# with some advantage bestow, a little consideration on 
what the foreigner has advanced in opposition to our tenet. 

§ 18. Objection. “ It must be obvious, that to penetrate 
“ matter, it is necessary to have some correspondence with 
“ matter, consequently to have extent; now to have extent, 
“ is to have one of the properties of matter/' — 

§ 19. Reply . But is it proved anywhere in the “ System 
of Nature,” that because extension is one of the properties of 
matter, therefore whatever lias extension — extension, which 
is a true sine qud non of every substance — attributed to it, 
is material? No indeed. Has a vacuum (and D’Holbach 
speaks of a vacuum as quite a possible, if not also a really 
existing tiling;) has a vacuum extent? Then, according to 
the leaning of the objection, a vacuum is a plenum. 1 

§ 20. Objection. “If the Divinity penetrates matter, 
“ then He is material/' — 

§ 2 1. Reply. Any reason given? None. Then there is 
none To be examined The assertion itself may very cor- 
rectly be designated, in Antitheos’s nervous language, “an 
unproved extravagance.” Why, if matter is perfectly pene- 
trated by a distinct substance, the presumption, till some- 
thing to the contrary be established, seems all to be in favour 
of the penetrating substance being immaterial. 

§ 22. Objection. “By a necessary deduction He is in- 
“ separable from matter.” — 

§ 23. Reply. He is not separated from matter, of course, 
so long as he penetrates it, that is, so long as it continues 
in existence. But no longer. Matter has not been proved 
to have necessary existence. 

§ 24 Objection . “Then if he is omnipresent, HE will 
“ be in every thing. This the theologian will not allow/’ — 
“ System of Nature.” VoL II. ch. ii 
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§ 25. Reply . The theologians of D'Holbach’s book may 
not allow it; but, for all that, every consistent theologian, 
and, what is more, every rational man, will allow the neces- 
sity of the consequent 

§ 26. And thus we have gone over, and, on his own 
ground, replied to all that the French atheist has objected 
to the Deity's penetration of matter. No mighty things 
verily those objections. But since they are all that so in- 
genious and so zealous an objector could bring forward, we 
may depend on’t they constitute the full strength of his bad 
cause. 

§ 27. I am led to make a reflection, which seems to arise, 
not altogether so unnaturally, out of the consideration with 
which we have just been occupied. What indeed, but a 
passion for atheism, should incite certain to inveigh so 
mightily against the doctrine of penetration in general! 
And as we are upon the subject, it may not be amiss to 
observe, that it can but ill become modern natural philjk 
sophers to incline determinately to look with an unfavour- 
able eye on the*doctrine of the penetration of one substance 
by another, even though this latter should be, if any thing, 
immaterial: Modern Natural Philosophers, none of whom 
has yet proved, while many of them are confident, it is not 
proveable, that light itself is material: Modern Natural 
Philosophers, whose experiments and investigations have 
led them to a full belief, that the electric fluid is a substance 
most intimately pervading every material substance. Let 
Antitheos, in the character of a natural philosopher, repre- 
sent the whole body of the philosophers spoken of. Hear 
him discourse of the electric fluid. 

§ 28. “Should ft be demanded — as it is always commend- 
“ able to do on such occasions — what the substance is which 
“ we deem to be present in what is usually denominated 
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“ a vacuum, — we may reply —*the electric fluid. No sub- 
“ stanch is capable of excluding it As water seeks its 
“ level, the fluid in question presses every where, that it 
“may be every where present; and with this tendency, 
“ it penetrates, in a manner the most irresistible, every 
“ thing that can be opposed to its course.” Chap. VII. 
par. 6. 

§ 29. The substance recognised by the name of the elec- 
tric fluid penetrates every material substance. Does not 
this lead the way to help us somewhat to conceive how, as 
it were, it may be that a part of the Infinite Extension, OR of 
its Immaterial Substratum, penetrates every substance, light 
and the electric fluid with the rest, which can in any manner 
fall under the cognizance of sense ?] 

§ 30. Whether or not Antitheos saw, ’tis nothing very 
wonderful that he speaks — he does speak — as if he saw not, 
how it is that two things may, without any absurdity, be 
to occupy the same space at the same time. The de- 
monstration of the penetration of matter, where matter 
exists, is the very Hercules for his Lernsean Hydra. Not to 
see that demonstration in the “Argument,” or altogether 
to forget its being there, though the demonstration figures 
in a scholium of its own; either of these is bad enough. 

§*31. And there is something else which is as bad; very 
likely, worse: The doctrine of the penetration of matter, 
is deducible , by undeniable consequence, prom our 
atheist’s tenets, as they are given by himself. Unfor- 
tunate Antitheos! though one door was somehow shut, (at 
least Antitheos does not say , he saw it open,) to have the 
enemy enter by another, which is not to be closed so easily. 

§ 32. We shall produce our antitheist’s tenets, and after- 
wards address ourselves to the necessary consequence of 
them as associated. 
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§ 33. In the first place, then, as specimens of one class 
of tenets, take the following. “ Infinity of extension is 
" necessarily existing, — it would be absurd in the extreme 
“ to deny.” Etc. &c. f Again: “Take away matter, and 
“ you effect the taking off of every thing of which we can 
“ form the slightest idea. All is annihilated except space 
“ and duration.”^ Ch. II. par. 26. Again: “Matter may 
“ be regarded as eternal and space infinite. We must, it is 
“ true , award both attributes to the latter.” Ch. HI. par. 8. 
To the like effect: “We have * * a something * * * * 
“WHOSE NON-EXISTENCE, * * * and SO forth, CANNOT BE 

“ conceived : a something, in short, that answers to our 
“ notions of space.” Ibid. par. 1 2. To the same purpose : 
“ It is not necessary — not absolutely necessary — that even 
“ extension, or space , should have any substratum or support 
“to its existence whatever/' Ch. IX. par. 2. Also: “To 

f See Part I.' § 34. 

X This passage leads me to quote a sentence from a Review of Cub 
“Argument, a priori, 1 ’ which made its appearance in a Number of “The 
United Secession Magazine.” [Now superseded by a periodical with a 
different name. In fact, the United Secession Church, itself, is now super- 
seded by a Church, or rather Churches, with a different name. The United 
Secession has vanished from the face of the earth : it is merged in, or swal- 
lowed up by, the United Presbyterian body — an amalgam of Churches.] 
“Were our minds,” says the Reviewer, “to make the most extravagant 
“ of all possible suppositions, and compass the idea of all the material uni- 
“ verse, and even (let it be said with deep reverence) God himself being 
“annihilated; 1 still we know it is certain that ‘infinity of extension and 
“ infinity of duration’ would continue to exist.” “ Both these are, in their 
“ very nature, independent of all being, even of God himself.” The author 
of which may write “ Atheist” on his forehead, as soon as he can, without 
Tunn|Bg any risk of writing a logical lie. If we can conceive God Himself — 
to speak with sens?, for reverence, in present circumstances, is altogether out 
of the question — to be annihilated ; if, in other words, it infer no contradic- 
tion to say, He exists not; and if there be any one thing which exists quite 

1 Behold another Reviewer harping on the same string in Part I. § 14. 
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“ make sure of the necessity so much desired, Mr Gillespie 
“ lays hold of the only two tilings to which it can at all be 
“ made applicable — duration and space." Ch. XIII. par. 4 
Finally, take this: “The necessary existence of infinite 
space and duration: none of which propositions were” [or 
was] “ ever disputed.” See Part I. § 35.-]* Thus, infinity 
of extension, infinite space, is plenarily admitted by our 
author to have necessary existence. 

§ 34. We shall, in the second place, bring forward a set of 
passages that speak a very different language. Accept first : 
“ A being existing by necessity is sought for; that is * * * 

independently of God; what is there in Theology worth caring about? 
Theology itself becomes a phantasm. 

As another suitable opportunity of noticing that criticism may never fall 
in my way, and as assuredly ’tis worth nobody’s while to search, *or one, I 
shall not quit this disagreeable subject till I deliver something of my mind 
concerning the performance generally. 

Two remarks could not miss occurring to every sensible reader of that 
deplorable Article. ' The first is, that the Reviewer sticks at no dishonesty, 
however gross. Taking the thing as it is printed, the most shameful mis- 
quotations are never boggled at; even though the want of all good faith should 
shine clearly through. The other is, that the writer has*no head (any more 
than a heart) equal to such discussions. Every one who has a capacity for 
topics of that nature, will make the discovery, ere any two sentences be read, 
that, whoever has, the wretched critic has not. 

There can be no good reason, now, for withholding the information, that 
the author of the Review in question was the late Reverend Robert Morison, 
of Bathgate, the father of the founder of our Monsonians y who, as a whole, 
prefer to call themselves by the name of the Evangelical Union. 

A College in one of the Northern States, of the now Die-United States of 
North America, (our newspapers designate it “ the Adrian College, Michi- 
gan,”) found time, on 18th June last (1862), viz. in the midst of the toils of 
the most tumultuous, and desolating, and desecrating Civil War known to 
history, to confer the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon the founder of, an d 
(naturally) the Professorlef Theology to, those who have developed them- 
selves into that " Evangelical Union. ” 

+ See, also, “ Refutation,” Chap. X. par. 7. 
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“ one whose non-existence it is not in the power of man to 
“ imagine * * * * * To seek in nature for such a« being; 
“ to ransack the whole universe for it were vain. Among 
“real and known existences it was nowhere to be 
“ FOUND.”+ Next take: “If such a condition as necessary 
“ or self -existence really exists, * * Why can it not be 
“ made applicable to the material universe ”?;|: To a similar 
effect: “Matter does not exist by that necessity which alone 
“ is admitted in the argument a priori” || And this: “We 
“ may as well go into the hypothesis of a vacuum at once 
“ * * * What, then, is a vacuum? It is space, I presume, 
“without any matter being present at Once more: 

“ It is as easy to conceive of the non-existence of the thing 
“ supposed,” (to-wit by Dr Clarke,) “ as to conceive of the 
“ non-ex fStence of that of which we are ourselves made up, 
“ together witli the world we inhabit, and the countless suns 
“ and systems occupying space in all directions. Again: 
“ Gods and devils, Angels and spirits, heaven and hell, — sup- 
“ posing them all to exist — could have no claim to necessary 
“ existence, since it implies no contradiction to imagine 
“ them not to exist.”\X And in fine: “We can conceive 
matter NOT to exist. "|||| Thus, matter is by our atheist 
completely deprived of true necessary existence. 

§ 35. To collect into a focus the very dissimilar,, yet 
congruous rays, emitted by that body of light, the “Refuta- 
tion/' which sends forth no clearer beams than are here: In 
the one set of positions, we have an extension which is neces- 
sary; in the other set, an extension not necessary . 

t Chap. I. par. 6. $ Chap. TI. par. 21. 

II Chap. V. par. 5. t Chap. VII. par. 5. 

ft Chap. XIII. par. 3. tt Chap. If. par. 20. 

1111 Oliap. II. par. 20. Consider, like wine, Chap. II. par. 24, Chap. VI. 
par. 13, and Chap. IX. par. 10. 
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§ 36. We hasten to the consequence resulting from the 
conjunction of the two kinds of positions. We have an 
extension which is necessary, and we have an extension 
which is not necessary. We have, therefore, two 

EXTENSIONS WHICH CANNOT BE THE SAME. TWO EXTEN- 
SIONS THE ONE WHEREOF CANNOT BE ANY PART OF THE 
other. But a non-necessary extension cannot by its pre- 
sence annihilate any portion of a necessary extension. And, 
THEREFORE; matter — which has the non-necessary extension 
— existing along with, if not contained in , the extension 
which is of infinity — the necessary extension; the infinite 
extension, or space, must penetrate; matter must BE 
penetrated, tota, et totaliter. 

§ 37. Such, then, is the conclusion to which we are com- 
pelled to come by Antitheos’s express tenets. Ariu wherein 
does that conclusion differ from the conclusion of k< Scholium 
II.?” Not in any point at all. 

^ § 38. Let the reader give his utmost attention to what we 
have here been urging. For, the doctrine of penetration 
demonstrated, atheism • falls down , dead as a stone. And 
Antitheos knows this, else he knows but little of any moment 
in the affair. And the best of all, is — never let us forget it — 
the doctrine of penetration necessarily follows from his own 
principles. 

§ 30. So that, to speak in allusion to our atheist's words, 
as they occur in the first of the passages on which we have 
been animadverting, Theology has not entangled its advocate 
in an inextricable absurdity. There is no absurdity in the 
case, but one; which is this, that our author should stand 
up for the atheistical hypothesis, and hold principles from 
which the first grand principle which conducts to Theism , 
.and to nothing else, follows by complete necessity. . 

§ 40. After the words referred to in the preceding section. 
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Antitheos goes on thus: “A religious friend who has corres- 
" ponded with me upon this point, alleges that the substance 
“ of the substratum of infinite extension is not material 
To be religious according to our atheist's mode of reckoning, 
nothing more is requisite than to be a tlieist. On this under- 
standing, I can easily help him to another religious friend 
(a friend in the very best sense) who alleges the same thing, 
namely, that the substance of the substratum of infinite ex- 
tension is immaterial. And this friend is no other than the 
Author of the “ Argument” himself, who, though, to speak 
truth, he has not alleged that the substance of the substra- 
tum of infinite extension is not material, has, if he be not 
sadly mistaken, done much more than merely allege that 
which implies the immateriality of the substance of the 
substratum in question ; and i oho will persist in thinking 
he has done so, till some one shall evince, by truly valid 
arguments, that the thought is erroneous. As for the 
“ Refutation ,' ” of arguments, except those which are “a veiy 
clever approach” to shockingly bad ones, it contains none. 
The Author of* this production, himself, shall witness for 
us, that the “Argument” has undertaken to demonstrate 
what involves the immateriality of the substratum of 
infinity of extension, or expansion. “Admitting his (Mr 
“ Gillespie’s) substratum of space * * * No reason cart be 
“ assigned why infinity of expansion * * * * should have 
“ an immaterial something to keep it in existence, that 
“ would not prove” — &c. &c.J Here it is tacitly assumed, 
that the “Argument” seeks to reach an immaterial substra- 
tum of infinity of expansion. So that the “ religious friend” 
introduces Antitheos to the front of what may be held, in a 
certain and a good sense, and to his opprobrium, alas! as 
the very asses' bridge of the demonstration. Observe, then, 
t Chap. VI. par. 14. J Chap. VII. par. 13. 
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Antitheos’s “footing” and bearing, as he prepares to make 
the leap, and pass the bridge. Get clear of it he must; or 
else it will roll over on him, and crush his atheism into 
powder. Observe, I repeat, how the passage is to be effected. 
Behold, he springs aloft — “But this is mere babble” Imme- 
diately I hear all my readers loudly accuse me of having 
omitted something. But I assure you, not one word has 
been missed. Then surely something follows. True; but 
what is to come you will not think mends the matter. — 
“ This is mere babble ; something he has been taught to 
“ repeat, — not the dictate of his sounder judgment.” — And 
why so? — “Substance and matter are the same. The words 
are synonymous and convertible ” — in the sense of the 
words mutually exhausting each other, Antitheos means. 
Yes, the words are convertible in that sense, if trie barely 
assuming the thing our atheist had to prove, the mere utter- 
ing of an “ unproved extravagance,” be all that is necessary 
to be done in the affair, f “ When,” our antitheist proceeds, 
“ used otherwise” (than, to-wit, as merely convertible words) 
“ they become unintelligible; inasmuch as* wp might then 
“ talk of an unsubstantial substance and immaterial matter.”^ 
{/^-substantial substance ; namely, substance that is not 
substance! /m-material matter; to-wit, matter which is not 
mrftter! Unintelligible indeed. And as such we hand them 
over to our materialist’s tender mercies. 

§ 41. (One word in relation to the latter unintelligibility. 
There is no opinion, however extravagant, but has had its 
advocates in the world, no assertion so wild as not to have 
been made by some philosopher. \] Antitheos holds (and 

t See above, § 2. t Parag. 14. ‘ 

li Nihil est tam abmrdum quod non aliquis d Philosophy asserat . — TutAY. 
— The same maxim, as we may call it, and in precisely, or nearly, the same 
words, occurs several times in the course of Cicero’s writings. Thus, the 
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who is he who will think, Antitheos does nt>t rightly hold?) 
that to talk of im-material matter is to talk unintelligibly. 
But attend. A very celebrated maintainer of the materi- 
ality of mind, had also been an advocate for the imma- 
teriality of matter. Dr Priestley, in his “ History of Dis- 
coveries relating to Vision, Light, and Colours,” declares 
for the “ scheme of the immateriality of matter, as it 
may be called!* And we shall not take upon us # to say, that 
he so declares himself with less reason on his side than he 
has when he appears, and he appears throughout his “ Dis- 
quisitions on Matter and Spirit ,” as a sworn friend to the 
materiality of mind. From matter , this Doctor says, in 
the latter work, (vol. i. p. 144, 2d edit.) he has “wiped off 
the reproach ” [a long standing one] “of being * * abso- 
lutely incapable of intelligence.” Which perhaps he had 
accomplished all the more easily, if matter be immaterial.) 


sentiment takes, in another quarter of the Ciceronean horizon, this form : 
Nihil tarn ab&urdum did potest at non dicat ur a Philosopho, 
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PART YIL 

THE “ARGUMENT, A PRIORI , FOR THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD,” AN IRREFRAGABLE DEMON- 
ST RATION. 

§ 1. The next paragraph in the “Refutation” commences 
thus : “ But, to refer to the first Proposition, — has it not 
“ been demonstrated that infinity of extension exists neces- 
“ sarily? — that it exists, per se y by the most abstract and 
“ metaphysical necessity V'f By the way, here we have 
the right word, i. e. “metaphysical”: Though no farther 
back than the thirteenth paragraph, we had “ mathematical,’’ 
the wrong one.J Antitheos in a certain place speaks of a 
“ magic rod” possessed by “ the reasoners for the being of a 
“ God according to the argument a priori who are said 
to “ work miracles with ” “ necessity ” which is the name of 
the rod. || A magic rod it must be: and no mistake. But I 
am of opinion, that our author’s magical powers, whether 
they are centered in a rod or no, should be presumed, 
notwithstanding his confirmed distaste to the supernatural, 
to be nowise inferior to those resident in the rod of the 
a priori reasoners noticed. To turn, when one likes, what 
is metaphysical necessity into “ mathematical/’ and the 
mathematical back again into “metaphysical necessity”; 
implies, methinks, a stretch of power equal, and indeed 
superior, to the virtue ascribed by him to our magic rod. 

+ Chap. VI. par. 15. $ See Part VI. § 2. 

ii See last Chapter, sixth paragraph. 
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We, he says, “ work miracles Whereas, he works an 
impossibility , and that's more than a miracle. 1 « 

§ 2. It Aas been demonstrated, that infinity of exten- 
sion exists necessarily. So the first question is answered. 
It has not been, and what is more, it never will be, demon- 
strated that infinity of extension exists per se. So Antitheos 
has his second question replied to, but not affirmatively. 
“ The first Proposition ” maintains the necessary existence 
of infinite extension ; but determines nothing concerning 
the topic whether that extension exists by itself or not. 
In the language of the note upon Proposition I. : “ The 
“ proposition affirms that there is Infinity of Extension, 
“but affirms nothing more” See “Appendix" to the 
“ Arguincnt.”"|" 

§ 3. After putting the two interrogatories which we have 
answered in so satisfactory a manner, our atheist asks: “In 
“ what sort of predicament, then, must that reasoning 
“ appear, which gives up a leading and universally admitted 
“ truth by placing it in a questionable position?" The 
reasoning that »does so must appear, and, which is more, 
must really be, in an ill predicament indeed. This much 
may be held as settled. But the “then;” the significant 
particle which insinuates that “that reasoning” is Mr Gilles- 
pie’s; — “there's the rub.” But we come to the proof of*the 
justness of the insinuation. “ Mr Gillespie’s dilemma 
“ recognises, at least, the possibility of infinite extension 
“ requiring a substratum to support it — infinite extension, 
“ which is itself necessary!” Yea: Mr Gillespie’s dilemma, 
or disjunctive proposition, docs recognise such a possibility; 
and, what is a longer journey in the same direction, the 
first Proposition of Part III. is, inter alia , taken up in 


f Weigh the note to § 89, Part X. 
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demonstrating that “Infinity of Expansion* or Extension 
“ cannot exist by itself,” that, on the contrary, “ Infinity 
“ of Expansion subsists not without a Substratum or Being.” 
Mr Gillespie, then, in his dilemma, and out of it too, fully 
“recognises, at least, the possibility of infinite extension,” 
“ which is itself necessary,” “requiring a substratum” — We 
shall not say a “ substratum to support it,” that is, a substra- 
tum to be a substratum. Infinite extension is itself neces- 
sary. But then, it is not necessary that infinite extension 
exist per se: At least, this has not been shown to follow 
from the other position; or, moreover, from any thing else. 
The positions, Infinity of extension exists necessarily, and, 
Infinity of extension exists per se; though it has pleased 
Antitheos to treat them as if they expressed much about the 
same thing, are positions of a widely different diiaracter. 
The latter one is no more necessarily true because the former 
is so, than it is necessary, that because there are such things 
as vain assertions cemented together so as to form weak 
arguing, therefore the vain assertions should exist per se. 
Only conceive vain assertions that never proceeded from any 
idle tongue, or unfortunate pen ! that never existed, conse- 
quently, but by themselves ! hanging in the pure per se 
state — wherever you please! without even a Refutation to 
reside in! The 

Words congeal’d in northern air,+ 

are not so badly off, though they must submit to be heard at 
the thaw, as those assertions must be. Words frozen in the 
atmosphere must first have been uttered. And yet, though 
there cannot be vain assertions that never were made, it is 

t Hudibras, Part I. Canto i. — Butler took this capital piece of fun from 
Rabelais, the common fount of so many prime jokes. It would not be 
easy, indeed, to say which of our great wits and humourists has not been 
indebted to the creator of Pantagruel and Panurge. 
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perfectly true there is an abundance of the commodity in the 
world — to try our patience. Some very vain assertions are 
not so far to seek either ; although we mention no place. 

§ 4. “ Mr Gillespie’s dilemma recognises, at least, the pos- 
“ sibility of infinite extension requiring a substratum to 
“ support it — infinite extension, which is itself necessary ! 
“ How is this?” I think, we have told him. And, for his 
comfort, he shall be told yet farther. 

§ 5. “Was it found,” demands our antitheist in continua- 
tion, “that, although space possessed a few of the Divine 
“ attributes, it did not possess all, nor any thing like all that 
“ were deemed needful to constitute a respectable deity? 
“ Notwithstanding appearances, I should hope not. But, at 
“ any rate, we are again landed in a quagmire of absurdity — 
“ the absurdity of supposing a thing to be dependent and 
“ independent at the same time. If space must be conceived 
“ a priori necessary, to talk of a substratum being necessary 
“ in the same sense of the word is nonsense.”^ What does 
Antitheos here understand by the word “space?” Without 
an accompanying word, or phrase, to determine the exact 
sense it is to bear, space always is rather an ambiguous 
term. Different schools of philosophy have employed it to 
stand for very different things. 

§ 6. And it will be of singular use in clearing matt ets, if 
we present an enumeration of the different tilings understood 
by philosophers when they are treating of space. — In ex- 
plaining the various ideas which have been entertained, one 
thing shall be carefully attended to: We shall take pains 
not to represent those opinions from which we dissent through 
the medium of our own belief on the subject. The inquiry 
is to be, What do philosophers mean by space ? And should 


f Parag. 15. 
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we presuppose, at least should our exposition assume, that 
space stands for some particular thing exclusively, the repre- 
sentation of the sentiments of certain could hardly be given 
with fairness. In fine, though we have a fixed bias in this 
matter, we shall endeavour, while we deliver, what others 
think, to proceed as if we had no preconceived notions 
at all. 

§ 7. A few remarks, also, shall be thrown out, intended to 
show that of the various opinions some approach nearer to, 
the truth than do others. Where notions are most com- 
pletely opposed, the object viewed by the minds in posses- 
sion of them cannot possibly be the same, or, if there be 
not more objects than one, the sentiments cannot possibly all 
be correct. Tis certain enough, that the reports brought us, 
as to what space is, disagree in the most fundamental pbints. — 
With regard to the exposition , , we shall not take space to 
stand for any one thing more than for any other. But when 
we pass to the animadversions , we shall, on the contrary, by 
all means assume that space is nothing more than space; 
that space is nothing more than space, and 1 nothing less. 
An assumption which, doubtless, we are well entitled to 
make: And one that will be found to carry a great deal with 
it — A thing you may naturally incline to consider as remark- 
able.' 1 But true it is, that so simple an act as holding so 
many of the conceits concerning space up to the light of the 
axiom, space is space, is to lay bare their extreme empti- 
ness. — The digression as a whole, in short, will be useful, 
inasmuch as it will go to determine whether there be in 
nature space without matter, and, if there be, what space 
without respect to body is. And besides the general pur- 
pose it is designed to serve, parts of the digression (we seek 
not to conceal it) will be attended with no inconsiderable 
collateral advantage to our cause. 
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OF THE SENTIMENTS OF PHILOSOPHERS CONCERN- 
ING SPACE. - M. DES CARTES, MRS COCKBURN, 
PRESIDENT EDWARDS, AND OTHERS. 

§ 8. — I. Some philosophers have considered Space to be 
a substance . These may be divided into two classes. First; 
those who hold Matter and Space to be the same. Se- 
cond; those who contend that Space is a substance, and is 
distinct from Matter. 

§ 9. — 1. Des Cartes having defined extension to be the 
essence of matter, and thus made extension and matter to 
be the same, could admit of no space void of body, could not 
admit, in other words, of there being space which is not 
material. A consequence of the definition is, that the mate- 
rial universe Is* infinitely extended: The idea of the infinity 
of extension no man who reflects on the subject can get quit 
of; and, therefore, if extension be matter, matter is without 
bounds. “ Puto” says Cartesius, “ implicate contradic- 
“ tionem, ut mundus sit finitus.” [“ I take it to involve a 
“ contradiction to say, the material universe is finite,” i e. } in 
extent.] Epist. 69. Partis prtmai. And to reduce the 
position. Matter is finitely extended, to a contradiction, this 
ingenious theist had nothing but his own vain definition, 
namely, Matter is extension, and extension is matter. What 
else under the sun, or above, could he have? 

§10. We shall introduce a passage from a rather ingeni- 
ous author. “ Some (I mean Des Cartes and his followers) 
“ confounding the ideas of extension and body have by 
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“ this * * been led to assert the absolute infinity even 
“ of the "material universe; tho’ they could not but at the 
“ same time be sensible that their hypothesis in some sense 
“ rendered matter or body a necessary being, by depriving the 
“ Deity both of the power of creating a finite whole at the 
“ first, and of afterwards annihilating any part.” — “An Ira- 
“ partial Enquiry into the Existence and Nature of God/’ &c. 
By S. C. (S. Colliber.) B. II. part ii. eh. 2. — I add, that if 
extension, or space, and matter are to be confounded, matter 
must have been, as well as must be, eternal, and is also neces- 
sary in the sense of it inferring a contradiction to say, it does 
not exist; unless we will have it, that all extension began 
sometime to be, and can be imagined not to be at all. 
There can be space without matter, or body: else, body is 
eternal, nay necessarily existing, that is, cannot be supposed 
non-existent. 

§ 11.— 2. The opinion has been entertained by some, that 
there is Space apart from matter, and that Space without 
matter is, itself] a substance. “ Substantial sunt ” says 
Gravesande, “ aid cogitantes, aut non cogitailtes; cogitantes 
“ duas novimus , Deum et M entem Nostram. * * * Duce 
“ etiam substantial, quce non cogitant , nobis notce sunt, Spa - 
“ tium et Corpus .” [“ Substances are either cogitative, or 
“ incogitative; the cogitative are two-fold, God and Human 
“ Minds. * * * Incogitative substances are likewise two- 
“ fold, Space and Body.”] — introd. ad Philosophiam, § 19.-*- 
Under this head, we may next notice, in the first place, 
their notion who tell us, that Space void of body is a kind 
of intermediate substance; neither body nor mind, but a 
something between the two. And, in the next place, the 
sentiment of those who are willing to be held as maintain- 
ing, that Space is God. 

§ 12. — (1.) The notion that Space is a peculiar sort of 
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being, a substance between body and spirit, lias been adopt- 
ed by divers writers of no veiy remote period. A distin- 
guished female metaphysician expresses herself in the fol- 
lowing manner. “ I see no absurdity in supposing, that 
“ there may be other substances, than either spirits or 
“ bodies. ******** There should be in 
“ nature some being to fill up the vast chasm betwixt body 
“ and spirit. * * * * What a gap betwixt senseless 

“ material and intelligent immaterial substance, unless there 
“ is some being, which, by partaking of the uature of both, 
“ may serve as a link to unite them, and make the transition 
“ less violent? And why may not Space be such a being? 
“ Might we not venture to define it, an immaterial unintel - 
“ ligent substance, the glace of bodies, and of spirits, having 
“ some^f the properties of both ?” — Mrs Cockburn’s Works. 
Birch’s Edit. vol. i. p. 390-1 : f 
§ 13. This lady wi’ites as if body and spirit were two 
distinctly different kinds of substance, and as if intelligence 
was the peculiar attribute of Spirit. Senseless material 
substance, and* intelligent immaterial substance; thus she 
distinguishes: And alluding as she does to the violence of 
that transition which passes from the one substance to the 

other, she represents the substances as being separated by 

• 

+ Mrs Catherine Cockburn was the author of “A Defence of Mr Locke’s 
Essay,” and other acute and excellent performances. The Defence was 
much prized by the incomparable author defended. She was also in high 
favour, on account of her writings, with Dr Thomas Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, and the giant-minded Warburton: — Each of these Prelates sup- 
plied a preface to a production of her pen. Dr Thomas Sharp, Archdeacon 
of Northumberland, carried on a controversy with Mrs Cockburn, as to 
the true foundation of morality. She surely was an honour to her sex. — 
The words quoted ip the text, occur in her “ Remarks upon some writers in 
“ the Controversy concerning the Foundation of Moral Virtue and Moral 
“ Obligation.” 
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a mighty and irremoveable gulf. She, good woman, had 
not learned the secret (it was yet — possibly it still is — 
undivulged) how to wipe off from matter the reproach of 
being miserably ill qualified for sustaining the heavy burden 
of thought.^ Her distinction and representation we are 
disposed to commend. And as for her ignorance of the 
secret; — probably she was wiser without the knowledge. 

§ 14 But now to what is to us the important part in 
the quotation, the statement, to-wit, of her opinion, that 
space is a substance , an unintelligent substance , yea an im- 
material substance . (Of a truth, that space void o f matter 
— which is what she means by space — is im-material, none 
can deny.) By what arguments does Mrs Cockburn pretend 
to evince, that her opinion has foundation in the nature of 
things? I find only one argument in that passage, and no 
more than one other in all her writings. 

§ IS. The argument occurring in the passage quoted, infers 
the truth of the hypothesis embraced, from the advantage 
attending it. Space, argues Mrs Cockburn, “by partaking 
“ of the nature of both’’ “senseless (or unintelligent) material, 
“ and intelligent immaterial substance” 

§ 16 . But we must break in, to remark how it comes 
about that Space is invested with “ some of the properties 
of both” spirit and body. Why is Space thus invested ? 
Because it is immaterial and unintelligent Had it been 
said, that, seeing Space is not matter, and is destitute of in- 
telligence, an attribute this of spirit, Space is not body and 
lacks a property of spirit; there had been nothing very 
objectionable. But as the lady’s words stand, the only ‘pro- 
perty’ bestowed on spirit is im-materiality — a cold negation ; 
and the only ‘ property’ thrown over to body is tm-intelli- 


f See VI. § 41. 
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gence — a mere privation too. To return from this inter- 
ruption, which, we may say, was forced upon us, >and foi 
which we humbly beg pardon of Mrs Cockburn: — 

§ 17. She argues, we repeat, that Space, by partaking 
of the nature of both unintelligent material, and intelligent 
immaterial substance, is useful in the realm of nature, inas- 
much as it serves as a connecting link, and takes oft' all that 
can be taken from the violence of the transition, between 
substances separated by such a “vast chasm/’ — Space, in 
short, connects intelligence and non-intelligence, matter and 
uot-matter. But if there be a connecting link between 
matter and no matter, intelligence and no intelligence ; why 
might we not extend the principle, and introduce a connect- 
ing link between existence in general, itself, and non-exist- 
ence ; * way of rendering the transition from the one to 
the other less violent ? But shall we indeed be ever able to 
say, without violence to truth, that the great gulf betwixt 
non-existence and existence 

. Tamely endured a bridge of wondrous length ?+ 

§ 18. The other argument to which allusion was made, 
is not, indeed, intended to evidence, that Space is an un- 
intelligent substance: and as for immateriality, space with- 
out matter is immaterial all the world over. This second 
argument is intended to evidence no more than that Space is 
a substance. But then, if it really render this much apparent, 
it will^ do a great deal. The argument in question is con- 
tained in these words: “The idea of space is not the idea 
extension, but of something extended.”\ “ Remarks.” 

t Milton’s “Paradiao Lost.” R II. 

X Who shall decide, when doctors disagree? 

And who shall decide, when Doctors differ from ladies? “If Space and 
“ Duration * * * be not (as His plain they are not ) themselves suth 
“ stances.”— Dr 81. Clarke’s Ans. to 5th Letter. 
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§ 19. Now if this argument be to go for any thing at all, 
it will dbviously go for something very weighty. Thus it 
deserves our serious consideration. 

§ 20. Space , the argument implies, is not extension, , blit 
something, that is, a substance, extended. *-*. 

§21. But if Space be an extended substance, Duration 
may be, on the same ground, an enduring substance. The 
two things are in the same predicament. Space and Time 
are each a sine qua non of every thing else. The non-exis- 
tence of either cannot be conceived. They are both limitless. 
They are, in fine, on a footing of equality in every essential 
respect. And if bare space be a substance, it will be neces- 
sary to assign a sufficient reason why bare duration is not. It 
will be consequentially necessary, and absolutely impossible. 

§ 22. This is an argument from the consequence. The 
next shall be an argument from the state of the fact. 

§ 23. Space is a substance having extension : This the 
lady’s argument involves. Now the hypothesis, that exten- 
sion is an attribute of space, takes, of necessity, cognizance 
of two things, — the substance extended, and the extension 
thereof. But though the hypothesis does so, do we? This 
is an appeal to consciousness, and as the court applied to is 
competent to take the case in hand, so, it need scarcely be said, 
no ftther tribunal is qualified. Do we (I say) in conceiving 
space, — as we conceive a thing being , do we conceive, in 
addition, a thing having , extension? How, and wherein, is 
space, the substratum extended, distinguishable from exten- 
sion, the property of space? The plain and simple truth is, 
space, the substratum, and extension, the property, are not 
distinguishable at all. We conceive only one extension, 
only one space. 

§ 24. So much for the argument from the fact Now for 
an argument from the word . 
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§ 25. Space just means extension or expansion. “ The 
“ words Space, Extension, Amplitude, and Expansion are,” 
says the author of the “Impartial Enquiry/’ “nothing dif- 
“ ferent, neither in their genuine signification nor in their 
“ original use” — “whatever distinction is wont to be assigned 
“ is merely arbitrary.” See his Discourse concerning the 
Nature of Space. 

§ 26. Space , then, is merely another term for extension. 
And therefore, to say, Space is something which is extended, 
or which is extension, is all one with saying, Extension is 
something which is space. Which propositions are indeed 
nothing more than the truth, in one view of matters, viz. 
that in which the propositions are beheld as truisms : But, 
according to our lady’s mode of reckoning what are equiva- 
lents, ar<^tantamonnt to these propositions: — Space is some- ; 
thing (in the former equivalent proposition it ran, which is — ' 
but now it becomes) which has , or possesses , extension;/ 
and, Extension is something (formerly, which is — at present) 
which has } or is invested with , space. But if simple space 
(in short)' be not only extension, or space, but likewise a 
something or a substance possessing space ; then, assuredly, 
simple space is something more than simple space. And we 
have already arranged, that we are not to permit any person 
to depart from us with the impression, that sj)aee is afiy 
thing more than space. *)• 

§ 27. It may be remarked, in approaching the termination 
of this department of the subject, that space or extension 
without any matter filling it, may by all means he connected 
with a substance. But if it be, the circumstance will not 
make out, that mere space is, of itself, a substance. The very* 
reverse, indeed. Space supposing a substance, is another 
thing, truly, from space being one. 

+ See above, 17. 


T 
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§ 28. Space, then, so" far forth as it is space only, cannot 
be a silbstance. To elevate it to the rank of substance, is to 
change its identity. Before the dignity- attaching to the 
nature of substance will sit easy upon space, we must 
metamorphose that which is space into that which space 
resides in. 

§ 29. We have, in all this, confined ourselves to one line 
of arguing. But the reader may consider, at this point, 
something which occurs. in the third section, above. 

§ 30. — (2.) As the notion which we have just considered 
regards Space as unintelligent, so the opinion next to be 
noticed views it as an intelligent substance. 

§ 31. Dr Samuel Clarke has an observation on “the weak- 
“ ness of such, as have presumed to imagine Infinite Space 
“ to be a just representat ion or adequate idea of th l Essence 
“ of the Supreme Cause The observation occurs under 
his 4th Proposition: Which runs thus: — “What the Sub- 


*|* Is there no confounding here of the objective and subjective ? of space 
and our idea of it? To fail in preserving the distinction between object and 
subject, was no uncommon thing in the Doctor’s age. The full consequences 
of the failure were rendered very apparent in the age which preceded ours. 
But though the Doctor sometimes unfortunately lost his ideas in things, 
and changed, in spite of nature, things into ideas, yet, set him upon it, he 
could condemn all confusion in regard to the external and internal. The 
following passage may bo admired, consistently, by the most finical stickler 
for the metaphysics which proceed “ on the principles of Common Sense.” — 
44 The principal occasion or reason of the confusion and inconsistencies , 
44 which appear in wliat most writers have advanced concerning the nature 
44 of Space , seems to be this: that (unless they attend carefuUy,) men are 
1 4 very apt to neglect that necessary distinction, (without which there can be 
44 no clear reasoning,) which ought always to be made between Abstracts 
44 and Concretes , such as are f mmemitas and Immemum ; and also between 
44 Ideas and Things, such as are the notion ( which is within our own mind) 
44 of Immensity, and the real Immensity actually existing without us.” — 
Correspondence with Leibnitz. Note in 5th Reply. 
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stance or Essence f of that Being/' [or “Substance/*}] 

*’ which is Self-Existent, or Necessarily Existing, is; we have 
“ no idea, neither is it at all possible for us to comprehend 
“ it/' The proposition lays down, that of the substance of 
God we have no idea: The observation sets an eye on those 
who, contrariwise, imagined that we have an idea of such 
substance ; — that our idea of infinite space; — not infinite space 
itself, as Clarke has it — is the idea of the substance of God. 
The great Rector of St James's, then, knew of persons who 
laboured in trying to represent space to be the substance of 
the Divine Being. 

§ 32. “Some/* says Leibnitz, “have believed it (real abso- ; 
“ lute space) to be God himself/* — Third Paper to Clarke, 3/j 
§ 33.^Lnd Bishop Berkeley, good Bishop Berkeley, || no 
bad judge he of the sentiments of others, and no lover of 
language deficient in precision, speaks of “that dangerous 
“ dilemma , to which several, who have employed their 
“ thoughts on this subject, imagine themselves reduced ; 

“ to-wit, of thinking either tltat real space is God, or else 

f The Doctor employ^ these two words as perfectly aynonyznous, ami 
entirely convertible. This will be very plain to him who reads what is under 
this 4th Proposition. In which, the Doctor, when speaking in relation to 
God — the Sell-Existent, Necessarily-Existing— -Supreme Being — Substance 
— Cause, — uses, no less than five times, (as we have denoted,) substance and 
essence as expressing exactly the same thing : To say nothing of his employ- 
ing, more than once, the two words indifferently, when treating concerning 
other things or beings. So that we may cite, as completely applicable to 
the present case, a marginal note in liis Preface to "The Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion.” — "In this whole question, the word 
" Essence is not to be taken in the proper metaphysical sense of the word, 

" as signifying that by which a thing is what it is. * # * But Essence , 

“ is all along to be understood, as signifying here the same with Substance 
t See Part V. § 10. 

II To Berkeley, every virtue under heaven. 

Pope — ‘‘Epilogue to the Satires.** 
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" that there is something beside God which is eternal, un- 
j " created, infinite, indivisible, immutable” — '‘It is certain,” 
continues the Bishop, "that nob a few divines, as well as 
“ philosophers of great note, have, from the difficulty they 
“ found in conceiving either limits or annihilation of space, 
" concluded" it must be . Divine ” viz. a Divine Substance: 
for, observe, his view here is directed to those who put forth, 
"that real space is God.” "And some of late have set 
" themselves particularly to shew, that the incommunicable 
“ attributes of God agree to it.” "Principles of* Human 
Knowledge,” Sect. CXVII. Tlius far Bishop Berkeley. 

§ 34. But the following words of a great writer are very 
explicit, in every way. " This Infinite and Omnipresent 
" Being cannot be solid. * * * Space is this necessary, 
" eternal, infinite, and omnipresent Being. * * * * It is 
" self-evident, I believe, to every man, that Space is neces- 
" sary, eternal, infinite and omnipresent. But I had as good 
" speak plain : I have already said as much as that Space is 
" God. And it is indeed clear to me, that all the Space 
" there is, not proper to body, all the Space there is without 
" the bounds of creation, all the Space .there was before the 
" creation, is God Himself ; and no body would in the least 
" pick [peck?] at it, if it were not because of the gross con- 
" ceptions that we have of Space.” — Jonathan Edwards’s 
*■ Notes on Natural Science. ”*(* 

f See note to § 30, Part I. hereof. — The passage in the text is repeated, 
in Chapter IV. of " The Life of President Edwards,” by S. E. Dwight, where 
it occurs as a specimen of the “Notes.” A note, by the writer of The Life , 
informs us, that the assertion, that “Space is God,” “was written [by 
Edwards] at 15 or 16 years of age,” (Life, p. 45.) Well: what of that? 
Jonathan Edwards, even at sixteen, must have been an intellectual giant. 
} Ifc is not for common-place men to talk of the immature youth of men 
, : of genius, and great parts. — However, in the Appendix, we are told that 
: ' “ it is not improbable” that the piece was written “ while the author was a 
\\ {s tutor in College.” Page 702. 
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§'35. We shall seize this favourable opportunity, to vin- 
dicate the memory t)f a writer not so much known how as 
once he was. Against the respectable author whom we have 
in our eye, has a serious accusation been brought by l)r 
Isaac Watts. A great lover of truth was the Doctor: And 
if he be detected making a wrong statement, we can have 
no difficulty in ascribing the false representation to the 
true source, and may rest most thoroughly contented that he 
knew no better himself. 

§ 36. The charge which the Doctor’s pen was trusted to 
drop flows in this manner: — “Mr Raphson, a great mathe- 
“ matician, has written a book on this theme, Be Spatio 
“ Reali; [ wherein he labours to prove that this space is God 
“ Himself \ going all along upon this supposition, that space 
“ is ancHmist be something real; and then his reason cannot 
" find an idea for it below Godhead.” — “ Philosophical 
“ Essays.” Essay I. Sect. iv. 

§ 37. But this testimony is not borne out by the fact ; 
Mr Raphson’s book neither labours to prove, nor so much 
as simply affirms, a thing so very absurd as the assertion, 
that space is God. The 13th proposition in Mr Raphson ’.s 
demonstration concerning space is: " Spatinm est attri- 
butum (viz. immensitas) Primw Causce ” [“Space is an 
attribute (or it is the immensity ) of the First Cause.”] Sec 
Cap . V . And it is not in one place only of his book, this 
great mathematician maintains, that space, infinite space or 
immensity, is nothing more than an attribute of the Supreme 
Beiug4 ®° ver y ^ ar was f rom an y countenance 

f Published at London, in mdcxcvit. 

X The foUo wing words occur in the Dedication: — “De Spatio Reali * # 
u subsequent tractatua agit * * * * quatenut * * Supremi Entis infinitum 
“ tit et cetemum Attributum.” [“The following work treats * * of Real 
** Space * * * * as it is an infinite and eternal Attribute of the Supreme 
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to the monstrous position with which Dr Watts has con- 
nectechhis iiame.f' 

§ 38. Before losing, sight of our mathematician, and of 
our metaphysician, we shall note, by way of setting matters 
farther right, that the Reverend accuser (at least during 
one stage of his life,!) wenfc nearer than Joseph Raphson 
did, to making space to be God. In the very same para- 
graph wherein the mathematician's sentiment is .misrepre- 
sented, the metaphysician hath these words : “ Indeed, if 
“ space be a real thing existent without us, it appears to bid 
“ fair for Deity.” See also the title to the Essay.]) 


“ Being.”] In Cap. vi. these passages are to be found: “Spatium reale et 
“ infinitum, seu invisvbilem illam et incoipoream <rov Infiniti extensionem , 
“ ipsam immensitatem esse Primce Causes,” &c. [“That the immensity of 
“ the First Cause is constituted by real and infinite space, whi$u are just 
“ other words to express the invisible and incorporeal extension of the 
“ Infinite One,” &c.] “ A mplitudo extensionis infinita, immensam in Prima 

“ Causa essendi diffusionem, seu infinitum illius , vet'&q; interminatam , essen- 
“ tiam, exprimit.” [“ In relation to the First Cause, infinity of extension 
“ is but another expression for diffusion to immensity, or infinite and truly 
4< interminable essence.”] 

f Watts has fallen into another mistake : and as we are in the way of 
rectifying blunders at any rate, we shall not leave his readers on a wrong 
scent as to a second notorious misconception in relation to Rapkson’s book. 
Wherein, affirms the Doctor, the author goes “ all along upon this supposi- 
** t^pn, that space,” to- wit, space distinct from matter, “ is and must be some- 
“ thing real.” But what is the truth? Hear Mr Raphson speak for himself. 
The title of “ Cap. IV” is as follows : ft Spatium reale d materid distinctum 
tf in rerum naturd dari , rationibus & naturd mundi materialis , dec. petitis, 
** demonstratur.” [“That there is real space distinct from matter, is 
“ demonstrated, by reasons deduced from the nature of the material world, 
“ &c.”] And the chapter commences in this manner: “ Hisce preemmis, 
“ ad rem ipsam (sdl. spatium reale k materik distinctum) evincendam tan- 
“ dem venimus.” dec. dec. [“Having premised this much, we come at 
“ length to evince the thing itself (to- wit, that there is real space distinct 
“ from matter”) &c. &c.] 
t See Part X. § 57. 

li See Part X. § 10. See, also, § 24 and § 34 of the same Part. 
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§ 3D. All this trouble, a desire to do justice, and a 

regard to truth, compelled us to take. * 

§ 40. We have shown that Space cannot be a Substance.^ 
If Space cannot be a Substance, it cannot be a substance in 
possession of intelligence. All that we shall now do, is, to 
add something additional, upon the topic of the impossibility 
of Space having intelligence, or being God. 

§ 41. By God, — at the very least we must mean, if we 
mean any thing, an intelligent, moral Being, or a Being with 
the attributes of intelligence, wisdom, goodness, holiness, 
&c. &c. How, then, can Space be God? how can Extension 
without matter, be wise and good? Space, for aught that 
has been proved, or that appears, to the contrary, may 
COEXIST with those attributes: It may be the mode of a 
Substance, of which they are modes too. But how can 
space, extension void of body, vacuum, be intelligent, and 
wise, and good, and holy? To say, that space is intelligent, 
wise, good, holy, is to say what virtually implies, that space, 
and intelligence, and wisdom, and goodness, and holiness, 
are coexisting things, but it is not to say what implies 
any tiling more — if the assertion is to be supposed to have 
really any proper meaning. Space is nothing but space. 
But intelligence is something which is not Space. There- 
fore, if space itself were intelligence, space would no# be 
space. Though Space and Intelligence may well be allowed 
,to be coexistences, you cannot sink and lose the one in the 
other, without absurdity. But you sink and lose them in 
each other, whenever you make them more than coexistences. 
And they are more than coexistences, if space is intelli- 
gence. And Space is Intelligence, if it be true that space is 
intelligent, true, in any other sense than that involved in the 
position, They are coexistences. 

f See above, § 21, and following sections, to § 29 inclusive. 
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§ 42. "Space,” observes Clarke, "is not a Being, an 
“ eternal and infinite Being, but a property, or a conse- 
“ quence of the existence of a Being infinite and eternal. 
“ Infinite Space, is Immensity : But Immensity is not Goo : 
“ And therefore Infinite Space, is not God/’ Third Reply 
to Leibnitz, 3. Again. "Infinite Space, is nothing else 
“ but abstract Immensity or Infinity ; even as Infinite 
“ Duration is abstract Eternity. And it would be just as 
“ proper, to say that Eternity is the essence,” [or substance, f] 
“ of the Supreme Cause; as to say, that Immensity is so.” 
Demonstration: under Prop. IV. — These observations are 
deserving of being pondered, and with the reflections to 
which such observations should give birth, we cannot be too 
familiar. 

§ 43. In connection with what we have said, that, for 
aught which has been shewn, or appears, to the contrary, 
space — we shall here say, infinite space — may co-exist with 
intelligence, wisdom, &c.; we are desirous of answering a 
question put forth by Antitheos, whom, in the mean time, 
we would not forget altogether. ‘How infinite extension,” 
these are Antithcos’s words, “ or infinite duration, or a 
“ compound of both — if a compound of this nature can be 
“ imagined — ” (I am sure it cannot) — “ or how even a sub- 
“ stratum of these abstractions J — supposing such substra- 
“ turn — can afford a medium for the existence of intelli- 
“ gence, power, and freedom of agency, passes all under- 
“ standing.” — “ Can we describe,” demands our atheist, " how 
“ it is possible for intelligence to pervade all space — / 
“ * * * * #■ * Mr Gillespie talks of a substance, 

+ See above, the second note to § 31. 

£The word in the “ Refutation” is “attractions;” obviously a mis- 
print. The sense (perhaps the nonsense — see Part I. section 8) requires 
abstractions. 
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“ it is true, a being of infinity of expansion, &c” f ’ To 

Antitheos's question, How can intelligence pervade all'space? 
I shall respond by a counter interrogation. But first, I 
must set down two or three words of his own, by way of a 
sort of fulcrum, whereby and wherefrom to loosen the 
foundations of his materialism, or, should these remain 
unshaken, it will be because his atheism totters to its base. 
“ Intelligence * *, speaking generally, is/' asserts Antitheos, 
“ nothing more than an accidental 'property of matter 
Now my question is this: Does matter possess extension? 
No 'doubt , — Antitheos has already informed us.|| Wherefore, 
intelligence being a property of what has extension, intelli- 
gence pervades what lias extension. For how can intelli- 
gence be a property of matter, but by pervading matter? 
The thlfig is clear enough. But what is meant by pervad- 
ing matter, is, co-existing with matter. 

§ 44. Then — (T see Antitheos tremble for his atheism, as 
well he may — ) if intelligence can co-exist with matter, or 
solid extension, why, why can intelligence not pervade, or 
co-exist with, extension without solidity, with pure space? 
Certain it is, the solidity does indeed seem to be no further- 
ance, but an impediment rather, to thought. 

§ 45. Will Antitheos be disposed to allege, that it is the 
infiniteness of space which presents the barrier in the way 
of the co-existence of Space and Intelligence? If he will, 
then we shall let Leibnitz furnish the ground-work for an 
unanswerable reply. “ Supposing the sensorium (of the 
“ soul) to be extended, * * * .the question returns, 
“ .Whether the soul be diffused through the whole exten- 
" sion, be it great or small. For, more or less in bigness, 
<f is NOTHING TO THE PURPOSE here/' Fifth Paper, 98. — In 

+ Chcp. XII. par. 1 & 2. $ 

II See Part VI. § 2. 


Chap. XI. par. 4. 
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fine/ why may not intelligence pervade all space , as well as 
all a brain, or all of any portion of a brain? 

§ 46. We shall finish what we have to urge in relation to 
the opinion, that pure space is a substance, as well as, indeed, 
in relation to our first head generally, by putting before our 
readers two passages in Locke.f And had these passages, or 
such passages as these, been sufficiently digested (and Bacon 
himself could not point to much that was worthier of under- 
going the whole process^) we should never have heard of 
such a fantastic hypothesis as that which maintains that space 
is a substance — an unintelligent substance, or an intelligent 
one — For neither branch of the hypothesis is one whit more 
ridiculous than the other. “ Space, considered barely in 
“ length between any two beings, without considering any 
" thing else between them, is called distance; if considered 
“ in length, breadth, and thickness, 1 think it may be called 
“ capacity; the term extension is usually applied to it in what 
“ maimer soever considered.” Essay, B. II. ch. xiii. § 3. 
“ Whether we consider, in matter itself, the distance of its 
“ coherent solid parts, and call it., in respect of these solid 
“ parts, extension ; or, whether considering it as lying be- 
“ tween the extremities of any body in its several dimen- 
“ sions, we call it length, breadth, and thickness; or else 
“ considering it as lying between any two bodies, or positive 


f The passages referred to (for that matter) might be quoted, and not 
to bad purpose either, in relation to any of our great heads, — nay, in re- 
lation to almost any part of this digression. So that, if the reader will carry 
the contents of the passages about in his mind, tiU he get to the end of what 
we have to say regarding space, he will do what will oblige us, and be 
useful to himself. 

£ The allusion is to a well-known place in one of Lord Bacon’s so famous 
Essays. The place might (without offence) be compared with the language 
of a noble Collect, in the nation’s Book of Common Prayer, (Coll, for 
Sec. Sund. in Adv.) 
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“ beings, without any consideration whether there be* any 
“ matter or no between, we call it distance. Howevei’named 
“ or considered, it is always the same uniform simple 

“ idea of space whereof having settled ideas in our 

“ minds, we can revive, repeat, and add them one to another, 
“ as often as we will, and consider the space or distance so 
“ imagined, either as filled with solid parts, so that) another 
“ body cannot come there without displacing and thrusting 
“ out the body that was there before; or else as void of 
“ solidity, so that a body of equal dimensions to that empty 
“ or pure space, may be placed in it without the removing 
“ or expulsion of any thing that was there. Ibid. § 27. 
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w PAET VIII. 

OF THE SENTIMENTS OF PHILOSOPHERS CONCERNING 
SPACE.— NEWTON, CLARKE, BUTLER, PRICE, LOCKE, 
ADDISON, TILLOTSON, MILTON, AND OTHERS. 

§ 1. — II. Other philosophers mean by Space nothing 
more than a mode , property, quality, affection, of a substratum 
or substance. The philosophers we now speak of may be 
ranged into two divisions. The first division may % consist 
of those who allow of no vacuum in nature, who, in other 
words, hold matter to be infinitely extended. The second 
will be composed of those who maintain the existence of 
vacuum, or space without matter. 

§ 2. — 1. As to those philosophers who fa$ to be ranked' 
under the first division: These, in affirming matter to be 
limitless, not having it to say, (they being no Cartesians,) 
that matter, because the same with extension, cannot be 
conceived to be finite; have one only decent pretext for 
their conduct. Their pretext is this, — they please arbi- 
trarily to make the affirmation. Now, because they have 
no better reason to give, we are inclined to believe, their 
assertion agrees not with the nature of things. That, in 
point of fact , matter is infinitely extended, — that, in point 
of fact, there is no such thing as vacuum any where amiclst 
bodies, or beyond all matter, (there being no beyond in 
relation to all matter,) as to so gratuitous an assertion, it is 
t See Appendix to this Part : Appendix A. 
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nowise necessary that we give it a farther consideration. 
Our readers shall have dwelt upon the subject long Enough, 
by the time they have fully comprehended the elements con- 
stituting the* assertion. 

§ 3. — 2. We, therefore, pass on to the philosophers of the 
second class, the philosophers who admit that there is Spac§ 
distinct from matter, considering this Space to be no more 
than a mode or property of a substance or substratum. 

§4. “Deus * * says the great Newton in his cele- 
brated Scholium, “ Non est ceternitas vel infinitas, sed aster - 
“ nus et infinitus; non est duratio bel spatium, sed durat et 
“ adest. Durat semper, et adest ubique ; et existendo sem - 
“ per et ubique , durationem et spatium, ceternitatem et in- 
“ finitatem constituit " [" The Deity * * * is not eter- 
“ nityltor infinity, but HE is eternal and infinite; HE is not 
“ duration nor space, but he endures, and is expanded .f* He 
“ endures always, and is present everywhere ; and by exist- 
u ing at all times and in all places, he makes duration and 
“ space, eternity and infinity , to be/'f ] — Princip. Mathe- 
matic . Schol. General, sub finem. 

§ 5. Those who are acquainted with Clarke's Demonstra- 
tion, and his Letters to Butler, are well aware what his sen- 
timent is.J We shall select a passage from a different quarter 
of his writings. “ Space void of body, is the property of an 

t “ Sir Isaac Newton, in his famous Scholium, * * supposes God to be 
“ extended,” or expanded. Dr Watts' Inquiry concerning Space. Sect. v. — 
“Sir Isaac Newton thought, that the Deity * * * constitutes * * space” 
Dr Reid. See Part IX. § 17. 

$ § 1. “They” (“Eternity” and “Immensity”) “seem both to be but 
“ modes of an Essence or Substance.” Demonstration, under Prop. IV.— 
“ Space, is a property, or mode, of the self-existent Substance.” f MThe self- 
^ existent Substance * * is itself (if I may so speak) the Substratum of 
“ Space” Ans. to the 3rd Letter. 

§ 2. “Though his” [Dr Clarke's] “adversaries (see Cbev. Ramsay, booki. 
“ Drop. 8. Schol.) charged him with adopting the Diffusive Ubiquity, he 
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“ incorporeal Substance” Again: “By void Space , we never 
“ mean Space void of every thing , . * * In all void Space , 
“ Gob is certainly present,” &c. &c. Papers which passed 
between Leibnitz and Clarke : Clarke’s 4th Reply, § 8 & 9. 
A hundred quotations to the same effect might be made. 

'p § 6. “We seem,” these are the words of Butler, “to dis- 
“ cern intuitively, that there must and cannot but be some- 
“ what, external to ourselves, answering this idea,” “ the idea 
“ of infinity, i . e. y immensity and eternity,” “or the archetype 
“ of it. And from henc.e (for this abstract , as much as any 
“ other, implies a concrete) we conclude, that there is, and 
“ cannot but be, an infinite, an immense eternal Being exist- 
“ mg.” — Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed. Part I. 
chap. vi. 

§7. “It is,” says Dr Price, “a maxim which cannot be 
“ disputed, that time and place are necessary to the existence 
“ of all things. Dr Clarke,” continues Dr Price, “has made 
“ use of this maxim to prove that infinite space and duration 
“ are the essential properties of the Deity, and I think he 
“ was right.” — For other citations from this tfnce much heard 
of Doctor’s works, or, at any rate, his master-piece, see the 
Appendix to this Part: Appendix C. 

§ 8. If I dared to introduce the author of the “Argument” 

© 

“ is,” says Henry Lord Brougham, or Sir Charles Bell, or say both, “ plainly 
“ not subject to this observation.” Illustrative Note on the 9th paragraph 
of Chapter xxiv. of Brougham and Bell’s Paley’s Natural Theology. 

§ 3. Amazing assertion ! How can Clarke make immensity, or boundless 
space, 1 to be a mode of God’s Substance : How can Clarke maintain the 
Deity to be the Substratum of Space: Unless Clarke do adopt diffusive 
ubiquity, 2 and be, very plainly too,- subject to the charge brought against 
him by |^e Chevalier ? 

1 “ To say that immensity does not signify boundless space, * * * * is (I think) affirm- 
ing that words have no meaning”— Clarke’s 6th Reply to Leibnitz. 

* What is ubiquity which is not diffusive* The' same thing that unextended exten- 
sion is. See Appendix to this Part ; Appendix B. § 10, 11, Ac. 
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among such illustrious company; I should notice that his 
sentiment is the same as theirs, and that he has attempted 
to demonstrate (what, by the bye, none of the others ever 
thought of doing) that space, infinity or immensity, or what 
you will, is only an attribute or mode . See Part VII. § 3. 

§ 9. After these references to the opinion of Clarke an# 
Butler, &c., we shall be able duly to appreciate the justness 
of something put forth by Antitheos, almost at his outset. 
“ It could not/’ this gentleman declares, “ escape observation 
“ among minds of an abstract and reflective turn, that space 
“ possesses some of the attributes commonly ascribed to 
“ Deity, such as infinity, and, of course, omnipresence 
“ immateriality, and so forth: that duration cannot be sup- 

+ § l.m we would speak with strict correctness; to be infinitely ex- 
tended and to be omnipresent, — to have infinity, viz. of extension, and to 
have omnipresence, — are the same. Omnipresence is no consequence (Anti- 
theos would Have it a consequence) of infinity, or infinite extension. Omni- 
presence is just infinite extension, and infinite extension is just omni- 
presence. 

§ 2. It is not venj correct to say (though Antitlicos says) that infinity, to- 
wit, of extension, or space, is an attribute of space : Unless a thing may be 
an attribute of itself. Space is infinite : and infinite space is no attribute of 
infinite space. 


§ 3. This is a fit place to notice, that some writers, who arc not anlithejsts, 
nor even atheists, do, indeed, make a distinction between immensity (^infinite 
extension) and omnipresence. Thus the Rev. Dr Dick writes as follows: — 
“ A distinction is made between the immensity, and the omnipresence or 
“ ubiquity of God. When w 7 e call his essence immense, we mean that it 
u has no limits; when we say that it is omnipresent, we signify that it is 
“ wherever creatures are. These propositions are not the same, unless 
“ creation be infinite [Then follows the Doctor’s — very inconsequential, 
yea totally gratuitous — proof of the finiteness of the creation.] “ Immensity 
* * is an absolute perfection; it belongs to his essence, which, as it nfessarily 
u exists, is necessarily infinite. Omnipresence is a relative perfection ; for, 
“ to say that he Ts present with aU things, supposes that other things exist 
“besides himself.” — Lectures on Theology, by the Rev. John Dick, D.D., 
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" posed to have had a beginning, or to be within the possi- 
“ bilitjP of ever coming to an end. It must thus have appeared 
“ to the metaphysical theisfc, exceedingly desirable to bring 
“ these idle and unappropriated attributes into more useful 
“ play, and in a maimer the most advantageous to the com- 
14 mon faith. Clarke and Butler, and all their followers , 

Professor of Theology to the United Secession Church . 1 Lecture XIX. 

(Vol. I. page 334.) 2 

§ 4. It is in that manner that Professor Dick distinguishes between the 
two words; making immensity refer to the limitless essence of God, and 
omnipresence, to the presence of that essence with the creature. But the 
distinction is vain : at bottom, it is vain in the extreme. It has no founda- 
tion in the words, — unless, indeed, you take the distinction to them, in place 
of bringing it from them : and if the distinction has no foundation in the 
words, still less foundation has it in the nature of the Supreme Being. If 
a local, or a localized, God were a possibility — as to the a priori%cAsoneT, 
and the Biblical student, alike, there is no such possibility; — then, a God 
present to this world, yet not at the same time, and in the same way, pre- 
sent elsewhere, might be supposed, and, so, the distinction of writers of that 
school might have place. 

§ 5. The distinction, I say, is vain. No great reflection required to see 
through the vanity of it. Accordingly, Dr Dick, hirqself, follows up the 
words last quoted by these: “At the same time, this statement [of the dis- 
“ tinefcion] is so far inaccurate, as it may seem to imply that immensity and 
“omnipresence are different; for they are , in truth , the same perfection 
“ under different aspects. Omnipresence is merely the relation of immen- 
“ sity to the universe; and all that w'e assert is,” &c. &c. 

§ Q. No doubt, any one is at liberty to distinguish as he pleases; or to 
use words in what senses he likes. One may, if he chooses, take the word 
immensity to refer to God, as in Himself, and take the word omnipresence 
to refer to God, as in relation to His presence with the finitely extended 
creation considered by itself. But, after all, such a distinction would 
relate much more to the difference between the Creation and the Creator, 
than to aught else. The difference in question might, indeed, be the founda- 
tion for a good distinction between immensity, as being held to relate to 
God simply, and between omnipresence, as being held to relate to God as 
the Creator of this Creation, and, present with it, taken for granted to be 

I See second note to § 33, Part VI. 

* Those Lectures were published, Edinburgh, 1824. 
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“ have accordingly talked much of these matters, and evinced 
“ a strong predilection for them in selecting examples’ where- 
“ withal to illustrate the absolute and infinite perfections of 
“ the Divine nature. These metaphysicians , in short," [ob- 
serve, it is “metaphysicians,”] “have made spa&e and dura- 
“ tion usurp the station and dignity of a Divine Being . 
“ They have taken this empty and inanimate fabrication, and 
“ set it up in a newly-ercctcd shrine of curiously mathema - 
“ tical construction, and fallen down to it as the Ood of their 
“ idolatry/’-f* (The “mathematical” slirine, — not the “meta- 
physicians, but — our magician must have constructed. 
Newly erected is the shrine: and if suddenly erected, no 
wonder, since it arose by magic.||) With Clarke and Butler, 
and their followers as to this affair, infinite space and infinite 
duratic# are no more than modes or properties of the exis- 
tence of God. With Antitheos — Clarke and Butler, and 

finite in extent. And this may be nearly all that was really meant to be 
conveyed by our Professor. But, after every thing which could be urged, 
it would remain true that such a dis tinction — namely, one drawn from 
r G0D^and from / Go"d plus a finite Creation)— is taken to the words immensity 
and omnipresence, not drawn from them. And the Professor opens the sub- 
ject (as wo have seen) with reference to the distinction of the words, or the 
things represented by them, alone ; and without reference to the creature, 
assumed to be limited : it is only after the author has been arguing in de- 
fence of the distinction, that he has to so bring in “ the creatures,” or Jhe 

* * creation, ” or J ‘ the universe. ” 

§ 7. In fine, Dr Dick would have done unexceptionably, had he simply 
said : ' I use the term “immensity” to mean so, and the term “ omnipresence” 

* to mean so and so. I define my words thus and thus, as I have a right to 
‘ do, if T please.’ And there the matter would have ended — as it began: 
with an author’s right to employ his own words, in his own sensos, who can 
dare to interfere? But, unquestionably, the course actually taken by our 
Professor of Theology was of a different character : yvhat he reaUy did, and 
what he might have done, must be carefully distinguished. 

+ Chap. I. par. 7. 

t Law notices “ the great confusion caused by a jumble of Mathematics 
and Metaphysics together.” — Notes to King. Note (0.) 

II See Part VII. § 1. 


f R 
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their followers, make space and duration to be God Himself. 
As arrant a piece of nonsense as could be put into their 
mouths. And we know how honestly put. 

§ 10. The same sort of thing is set forth in other places 
too. For instance: — In Chapter VI. paragraph 15, our 
atheist speaks, as we have heard, as if Mr Gillespie had 
represented space to be DEiTY.f And in Chapter XII. 
paragraph 2, Antitheos hints broadly enough, (and falsely 
enough,) that the same gentleman u makes space into a 
God altogether.” Read, also, the 12th paragraph of 
Chapter III. 

§11. We shall in this place take notice of John Locke, 
who seems undetermined — not so much what to think, as — 
what to say, as to whether space be a substance or a mode. 
This solid thinker believed the material universe to -he finite. 
“ If,” he says, “body be not supposed infinite, which , I think , 
“ no one will affirm” <fcc. Essay, B. II. ch. xiii. § 21. And 
the like in numerous places. And as he believed matter to 
be finite, so he believed, and could not but believe, space to 
be infinite: “This,” he declares, “is certain, that whoever 
“ pursues his own thoughts, will find them sometimes launch 
“ out beyond the extent of body, into the infinity of space or 
“ expansion .” Ibid. Ch. xv. § 4. To the same effect he 
speaks in many passages. Locke believed, we say, that 
body is finite, and space infinite : Consequently, that there 
is space without matter. And though he determines not, 
at least does not determine explicitly, whether space void 
of body be a substance, or only the property of one; — 
{space void of body , or beyond body, can be no third thing; 
it cannot be a relation of bodies to each other;) — he shows 
a decided leaning to the sentiment, that such space is no 
more than a mode . 


t See Part VII. § 5. 
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§ 12. This most judicious philosopher gives no obscure 
intimation of what was his opinion, in the following passages. 
“ Whatever men shall think concerning the existence of va- 
“ cuum, this is plain to me, that we have as clear an idea of 
“ space, distinct from solidity, as we have of solidity, distinct 
“ from motion, or motion from space. We have not any two 
" more distinct ideas; and we can as easily conceive space 
“ without solidity, as we can conceive body or space without 
“ motion, though it be never so certain, that neither body nor 

“ motion can exist without space. , But whether” after 

ail he had said to evince, that motion proves a vacuum 
to be in the neighbourhood of bodies, f and that there is a 
vacuum , infinite vacuum , beyond the utmost bounds of 
body; after all he had said,! in a word, (and before all he had 
to say||)*to make clear, that there is extension independent 

of matter “ Whether any one will take space to be only 

“ a relation resulting from the existence of other beings at a 
“ distance, or whether they will tliink the words of the most 
“ knowing King Solomon, ‘ The heaven, and the heaven of 
“ heavens, cannot contain Thee/ or those more emphatical 
“ ones of the inspired philosopher, St Paul, ‘ In him we live, 
“ and move, and have our being/ are to be understood in a 
“ literal sense, I leave every one to consider ;^[ only our idea 
“ of space is, I think, such as I have mentioned, and dvs- 
“ tinct from that of body.” B. II. ch. xiii. § 27. Again : 
“ It is true, we can easily, in our thoughts, come to the end 
* of solid, extension; the extremity and bounds of all body, 
“ we have no difficulty to arrive at; but when the mind is 
“ there, it finds nothing to hinder its progress into this end- 
“ less expansion ; of that it can neither find nor conceive any 
“ end. Nor let any one say , that beyond the bounds of 

t See Appendix A. % See B. II. ch. xiii. § 21. Etc . 

H See B. II. ch. xvii. § 4; Etc . etc . H See Appendix B. 
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“ body^ there is nothing at all , unless he will confine God 
“ within the limits of matter. Solomon, whose understand- 
“ ing was filled and enlarged with wisdom, seems to have 
" other thoughts, when he says, 'Heaven, and the heaven of 
u heavens, cannot contain thee;' and he, I think, very much 
“ magnifies to himself the capacity of his own understanding, 
“ who persuades himself, that he can extend his thoughts 
“ farther than God exists, or imagine any expansion where 
“ HE IS NOT.” Ibid . ch. xv. § 2. Again : “ God * * fills 
“ eternity; and it is hard to find a reason, why any one 
“ should doubt that he likewise fills immensity . His in fir 
“ nite BEING is certainly as boundless one way as another; 
“ and methinlcs it ascribes a, little too much to matter, to 
“ say, where there is no body there is nothing.” Ib. § 8. 
Again: “ — The boundless invariable oceans of duration and 
“ expansion; which comprehend in them all finite beings, 
“ and in their full extent , belong only to the deity.” 
Ib. § 8. Again : “ Motion cannot be attributed to God, not 
“ because lie is an immaterial, but because he is an infinite , 
“ spirit.” B. II. ch. xxiii. § 21. .Again: “Go'd is * * eveey- 
“ WHERE.” — Ib. ch. xxv ii. § 2. 

§ 13. See also, to the same purpose, B. II. ch. xvii. § 20, 
B. II. ch. xxiii. §§ 33, S4?, 35, 36. Etc. etc. 

§ 14. Why this great philosopher did not speak out still more 
unequivocally in this case, reasons might be assigned. That 
he had something in his mind as to which he did not, for 
certain causes, speak fully out, we may see (as from the two 
first citations in the twelfth section above, so) from certain 
rather mysterious words in the passages to be presently cited 
from the Essay: Words which do hint, not too darkly 
either, that this wonderful man had the solid foundations of 
the a priori argument from Space and Time — or Immensity 
and Eternity — to the existence of God, settled and firmly 
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fixed in the deep recesses of his mind. To which conclusion 
we shall be the more led, when we reflect that Locke, in his cor- 
respondence with his friend Limborch, distinctly states his be- 
lief, that the Unity of Deity is completely proveable a priori. 

§ 15. “ Je crois/ 1 so writes Locke to that correspondent, 
u que quiconque rtifltichira sur soi-meme, connoitra tivi- 
“ detriment sans en pouvoir douter le moins du monde , 
“ qu'il y a eude toute titernitti un Etre intelligent. Je 
“ crois encore quit est Evident d tout liomme qui pense, 
“ quit y a aussi un Etre INFINJ. Or je dis quil ne pent 
“ y avoir q u’un Etre infini , & que cet Etre injini doit etre 
“ aussi V Etre etehnel ; parce (pie, ce qui est injini doit 
" avoir titti injini de toute titernitti, car aucuns additions 
‘ ‘ faites dans le terns , ne sauroient rendre une chose injinie, 
“si efle ne Vest pas en elle-meme, & par elle-meme, de 
“ toute titernitti. Telle titant la nature de Vinji,ni qiion 
“ nen peut rien titer, & quon ny peut rien ajouter . Uou 
“ il s'ensuit que Vinfini ne sauroit etre stiparti en plus 
“ d!un } ni etre qu’un.” 

§ 16. " C’est-ld , selon moi , une preuve A PRIORI que 
“ l'etre eternel independent n’est qu’un : tli si nous y 
(< joignons Vidtie de toutes les perfections possibles, nous avons 
“ alors Vidtie d/un Dieu titernel , injini , omniscient , & tout - 
“ puissant, From Locke's letter to Limborch of 2lst 

May, 1698. Consult also Locke to Limborch of 29th Oct. 
1697, and of 2d April 1698. 

f “ I believe that whoever makes use of his reflection, will know it to be 
“ a most evident and unquestionable truth, that there has been from all 
** eternity an intelligent Being. I believe also that it is evident to every 
u thinking man, that there is likewise an infinite Being. Now I say that 
“ there can be but one Infinite Being, and that the Infinite Being must be 
il also the eternal Being; because what is infinite must have been infi- 
u nite from all eternity, since no additions made in time, could render 
$t that infinite, which was not so in itself, and by itself, from all eter- 
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§ 17* The very important passages to which we referred 
so recentlyf are the following. “ To conclude : expansion 
“ and duration do mutually embrace and comprehend 
“ each other; every part of space being in every part of 

“ duration; and every part of duration in every part of 

“ expansion. \ Such a combination of two distinct ideas is, 
“ I suppose, scarce to be found in all that great variety we 
“ do or can conceive, and may afford matter to farther 
“ speculation.” B. II. ch. xv. §12. And again: “The 
“ idea whereof,!’ viz . “ infinity of space or expansion” “ is 
“ distinct and separate from body, and all other things: 
" WHICH MAY (TO THOSE WHO PLEASE) BE A SUBJECT OF 
“ FARTHER MEDITATION.” — lb. § 4 . 

§ 18. However, we shall not get leave to keep Locke of 

our party, without a struggle. But as the very name of the 

author of the “Essay concerning Human Understanding” 
will frighten many of the timid and weak philosophers over 
to the side he espouses; will enable not a few among the 
irresolute philosophers to make up their minds with whom 
to range themselves ; and will be sure to throw a damp over 
any ardour which opposing philosophers may possess: we 
shall make good our right to retain Locke among our num- 
bers, by the irresistible force of fair means. 

“ nity. The nature of infinity involving that nothing can be taken from it, 
“ nothing added to it. Whence it follows that infinity cannot be divided, 
“ nor be more than one thing. 

“ This is, as I think, a proop A PRIORI that the Eternal Indepen- 
“ dent Being is but one: and if we join the idea of all possible perfec- 
“ tions, we have the idea of one God, Eternal, Infinite, All-knowing, and 
“ All-powerful, &c.” 

+ See above, § 14. 

+ ” Cum unaquceq; Spatii particula sit semper, db unumquodq ; Dura- 
* * tionis mdivisibile momentum ubique ” — [“Since each particle (or point) of 
tc Space is always , and each indivisible moment of Duration is everywhere — ”] 
Sir Isaac Newton, Schol, Gcnei'ale. 
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§ 1 9. Reid it is who disputes our claim to Locke’s autho- 
rity in the present case. “ Locke,” remarks the Doctor, “has 
“ reduced all things to three categories, viz. substances, 
“ modes, and relations. In this division, time, space, and 
“ number, three great objects of human thought, are,” the 
Doctor declares, “ omitted.” — Analysis of Aristotle’s Logic, 
Chap. II. sect. ii. 

§ 20. Does Dr Reid put forward anything to support the 
declaration? No. Then that is so for well: We have not to 
set out to overturn aught given as proof of his assertion ; 
consequently, there’s nothing to prevent our proceeding 
straightway to the proof of our own, viz. that the immortal 
author of the matchless Essay took pure space to be a mode 
of existence. 

§ 21? Reid is quite correct in saying, that the profound 
reasoner he mentions reduces all things, all the objects of 
thought, to the three categories, substances , modes , and rela- 
tions. The subject of Modes is taken up by Locke first of 
all. The Chapter (it is Chapter xiii. of Rook II.) in which 
he begins to treat of modes, is occupied with “the simple 
inodes of space.” A great portion of the Chapter is occupied 
in proving : “ Extension and body not the same ” — (§ II — ) 
“ A vacuum,” or, as he elsewhere calls it, U pure space ” “ beyond 
“ the utmost bounds of body ” — § 21.) Etc. etc. etc.f So tlfat 
if the author of the Essay omitted to place among modes 
pure space, that great object of human thought at sundry 
times, and of Dr Reid’s when he set space betwixt time and 
number (as above;) it was not because Locke had not 
brought modes and pure space into the closest juxtaposition. 
Further, if it had been omitted to class pure space, and dura- 
tion, (or time, as Reid has it,) with modes, Locke could hardly 
fail to observe the omission, considering that 4 chapters are 

f See above, §§ 11, 12— also, Part II. § 29, & 30. 
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mostly taken up in treating of those two things; 4 chapters, 
not one of which is one of Locke's short ones; 4 chapters, 
which together constitute no inconsiderable part of the whole 
Essay . And if he had noticed any omission of the kind, he 
would certainly (for John Locke was an honest man) have 
done something to remedy the mighty defect in the principle 
or the application of his classification. But if so very pal- 
pable an omission as the omission must have been, if it 
existed at all, were made and were not observed, it is far, far 
indeed, from being what one would have reasonably expected 
from so capacious and observing a mind. 

§ 22. But not to insist solely on these considerations, con- 
vincing though they are, wo shall hear Locke speak for him- 
self, directly on the subject of what Space is: for with Space 
only we have hero to do. — Remember, that our controversy 
at this time is with Dr lteid: who has asserted, that Mr 
Locke neglected to put space under any of his three predica- 
ments, — say, under either of the two predicaments, Sub- 
stance and M ode: f 

§ 23. After having (in the 11th, 12th, T3th, 14th, 15th, 
& 16th sections of the thirteenth chapter of Book Second) 
distinguished pure or simple space from body, by and bye 
(§ 17) he puts this question into the mouth of an objector: — 
“ if it be demanded (as usually it is) whether this space, void 
“ of body, be substance or accident t” Here is a question 
which, of itself, furnishes an experimentum cruds for the 
determination of the point whether or not Locke inclined to 
take space for an accident , that is a mode. When that acute- 
philosopher made space to have an existence distinct from 
matter , he saw, and he must have seen, that the question 
would be raised, What is pure space? How then does the 
author of the Essay answer the very natural interrogatory? 

f See above, § 19. 
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By saying that space is not a substance, and not a^iode? 
By NO MEANS. But here was an opportunity of the fairest 
kind he could ever have, to declare that space was not a 
mode or accident, and not a substance, if he took it to be 
neither. How answers he, then, the question, Is space, void 
of body, substance or mode? “I shall readily answer,” he 
replies, “I know not ” — I know not which. For he does not 
say : I know not whether pure space be any thing at all — 
And indeed how could he? since he expressly declares that 
space void of body is not nothing at all. “ Nor let any one 
“ say,” is his caveat , “ that beyond the bounds of body there 
“ is nothing at all,” &c. &c.\ To the same purpose is the 
following: “When men pursue their thoughts of space, they 
“ are apt to stop at the confines of body, as if space were 
“ there at an end too, and reached no farther. Or if their 
“ ideas, upon consideration, carry them farther, yet they 
“ term what is beyond the limits of the universe, imaginary 
“ space; as if it were nothing, because there is no body 
“ existing in it .”J B. II. ch. xv. § 4 ; Etc. etc. — But the 
reply has not yet been all given, and what is to come is the 
better portion : “ I know not : nor shall be ashamed to own 
“ my ignorance, till they that ask, shew me a dear dis - 
“ tinct idea of substance .” Then I shall tell them, whether 
space void of body be a substance: Substance or mode pure 
space must be, as it is certainly a something. 

§ 24. I know that an exception will be taken to what has 
just been urged, and that the two sections of the Essay which 
do all but immediately succeed the words last quoted, will 

f Ab above, § 12. 

t “The Ancients did not caU all Space which is void of bodies, but only 
“ extramundane Space, by the name of imaginary Space. The meaning of 
** which, is not, that such Space is not real ; but only that we are wholly 
“ ignorant what kinds of things are in that Space. Clarke’s 3rd Reply, 2. 
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be especially appealed to by those who may bq anxious to 
tear this great philosopher from the company of those with 
whom pure space is a mode , or accident , of a substance. In 
those sections it is said : — “Substance and accidents of little 
“ use in philosophy . — ” (§ 19.) “ Were the Latin words 
“ inhcerentia and substantia , put into the plain English ones 
“ that answer them, and were called sticking on, and under- 
“ propping, they would better discover to us the very great 
“ clearness there is in the doctrine of substance and accidents, 
“ and shew of what use they are in deciding of questions in 
“ philosophy.” (§ 20.) Etc. 

§ 25. Locke is ridiculing something here. It is granted. 
But what is that which he ridicules? Not substances, f 
Not modes , or accidents , if this word be preferable. For he 
makes all things, “as they are in themselves ” (b. ii. cfi. xxv. 
§ 1,) to be either substances or modes, i.e., accidents.^ A 
good jest indeed it would be, to behold Locke ridiculing, 
here or there, substances and modes! or the ideas (for Locke 
was particularly fond of the ideas) of substances and modes! 
Locke divides all things, as in themselves, into modes and 
substances — and ridicules modes and substances ! Incredible. 
Impossible. 

§ 26. But of a certainty, Locke is ridiculing something. 
What he ridicules, there are words within the boundaries of 

f This is declared by Locke himself, in his second Reply (or third Letter) 
to the Bishop of Worcester. 

t See above, § 19, and 21. “ The adequate division of being comprehends 

“but these two members,” i.e., “substance” and “mode.” — Bayle: Crit. 
Diet., p. 3083. “Unquestionably, whatsoever is, or hath any kind of 
“ entity, doth either subsist by itself, or else is an attribute, affection, or 
“ mode of something, that doth subsist by itself.” Cudworth’s “Intellectual 
System.” Chap. v. Birch’s Edit., p. 769. Again : “What is neither Sub- 
stance nor Modification of a Substance, is a pure non-entity.” — Cudworth’s 
“ Eternal and Immutable Morality.” B. IV. ch. iv. 9. See Part X. § 16, 
and the relative note. 
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those two sections which will show us. And it is well we 
are not left to mere inference, but have evidence of the 
express sort. “They who first ran into the notion of 
“ accidents, as a sort of real beings, that needed something 
“ to inhere in, were forced to find out the word substance, 
“ to support them. Had the poor Indian philosopher (who 
“ imagined that the earth also wanted something to bear it 
“ up) but thought of this word substance , he needed not to 
“ have been at the trouble to find an elephant to support it, 
“ and a tortoise to support his elephant; the word substance 
“would have done it effectually.” (§ 19.) Etc. 

§ 27. Here you have the key to expose what Locke laughs 
at : which is, The notion of accidents as beings having a real 
existence, distinct from substances. The illustration shews 
this ci^arly: Locke secretly (yet manifestly) compares the 
Indian philosopher’s earth to an accident, and his elephant 
to a substance; while, again, the elephant and the tortoise 
being viewed in relation to each other, elephant is trans- 
formed into accident, tortoise , at the same time, stepping 
into the elephant’s shoes, and becoming substance. But the 
earth is notoriously a distinct thing from the elephant 

With Atlantoan shoulders fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies ; 

and the elephant is different from the tortoise. Therefore 
accident, — set forth by the earth and the metamorphosed 
elephant, — is an entity separable from substance, — repre- 
sented by the first elephant and the tortoise. But this is 
absurd. And also very ridiculous. So John Locke, a tole- 
rably grave (he was a very vivacious) gentleman in general, 
takes a hearty laugh at it. And we may well join him in 
his merriment, for the “notion of accidents, as a sort of real 
beings,” having the same relation to substances that the 
earth has to the Indian philosopher’s elephant, or the ele- 
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phant to the tortoise, may provoke a smile from the severest 
countenance. 

§ 28. In accordance with what we have now said, Dr 
Isaac Watts writes: — “Mr Locke has happily refuted that 
“ unreasonable notion of substance in general, which makes 
“ it to be some real thing in nature, different from all the 
“ united qualities, the supposed properties and powers-f- of 
“ body or spirit, and he has exposed it to a just ridicule, as 
“ in Book II. chap, xiii.,” et cetera. Once more: Mr Locke 
“ would seem to exclude and abandon any general notion 
“ of substance, as another real physical distinct being, 
“ provided to support all its real or supposed accidents or 
“ qualities, and seems to banter it by the Indian's * * tor- 
“ toise — which supports the elephant — which supports the 
“ world.” — Philosophical Essays : Essay II. sect. i.J c 

§ 20. Finally, I would just ask any one to lay his hand 
upon his — head , and, for I)r lieid, to reconcile the words of 
Mr Locke, as quoted in the twelfth section, above, with any 
other hypothesis than that which makes endless expansion, 
or space, to be a mode of the existence of GtfD. 

§ 30. But indeed the thing is very clear. And what could 
have induced the author of the “Analysis of Aristotle's 

Logic” to trust to the world so unguarded and groundless an 

• 

f Why supposed? are they only supposed ? are they not true and real pro- 
perties and powers ? 

$ Prudence dictates that I should use the precaution of begging it to be 
borne in mind, that I am not to be held as doing more than agreeing with 
Watts upon the point as to which he is cited. Watts thinks that: “As 
u solid extension ” — (“ solidity and extension considered in body, are but as 
“ one thing” — Essay II. sect. iv. — ) “and a power of thinking have this one 
“ character of substance, that they are sufficient supports for qualities, 
“ modes or accidents; so they have the other property of substance also, 
** viz., that they subsist of themselves, independent of any created being.” 
— (Essay II. sect. ii. And see that Essay throughout.) Now all this 
seems to mo to be very absurd ; especially the latter part. Is power not a 
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assertion as that which we have been weighing, it would not 
be easy to discover: unless it were that he really thought as 
he wrote, and could not help it. 

§ 31. Before quitting the philosophers who consider pure 
space to be the property of a substance, we shall gratify our 
readers with a paragraph from the pages of our worthily 
admired Addison. 

§ 32. “ If,” says this sensible and elegant writer, in one of 
his Essays on the nature of the Supreme Being, “ If we con- 
“ sider HIM (our Maker) in ms omnipresence, His being 
“passes through , actuates, and supports the whole frame of 
“ nature. His creation, and every part of it, is full of HIM. 
“ There is nothing he has made that is either so distant, so 
“ little, or so inconsiderable, which he does not essentially 
“ inhabit. His substance is within the substance of every 
“ being, whether material or immaterial, and as intimately 
“ present to it as that being is to itself. It would be an im- 
“ perfection in him, xvere HE able to remove out of one place 
“ into another, or to withdraw himself from any thing he 
“ has created, ©r from any part of that space which is dif~ 
“fused and spread abroad to infinity ” Spectator, No. 565. 
See the remainder of that most beautiful paper.-}- 


relative thing? can a power of thinking really subsist of itself? Ability, 
capacity, — power, — seem unavoidably to imply a subject of them. 

u I have never,” says Watts, <( seen sufficient ground to abandon all his 
(Des Cartes’s) scheme of sentiments of the nature of mind or spirit,” — kc. 
Essay V. sect, i. See Preface to his Essays : especially the 5th paragraph. 

“ Nallo * writes Locke, with his eye directed toward lies Cartes’s 
scheme as to mind, “ Nullo * * modo mihi in animum inducer e possum cot/i- 
“ tationem per se exist ere, sed rem vel suhstantiam, cogiUmtcm ,” — &c. [“ I can- 
“ not conceive cogitation existing by itself, but J can conceive a substance 
i( cogitating,” — &c.] Letter to Limborch, of 4th and 18th Oct. 1698. 

In the same strain Reid declares: “We take it * * as a first principle 
* * * * that thinking supposes a being that thinks. ” — Essay I. ch. ii. 
t See, likewise. No. 671. 
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§ 33. Tillotson, as a Divine, was held in warm admiration 
by Addison. But that is not the only reason why we shall 
bring forward a sentence from the Archbishop: who was, 
according to the opinion of Dr Samuel Clarke, — himself no 
mean judge in such matters, — “ of far better understanding 
and judgment” than the generality of the Schoolmen. 

§ 34. “ By the immensity of God, I mean,” Archbishop 
Tillotson tells us, “ that his being hath no bounds or limits, 
“ but doth EVERY WAY SPREAD AND DIFFUSE ITSELF beyond 

“ what we can imagine The presence of another being, 

“ even of a body, which is the grossest substance, doth not 
“ exclude him; the whole world doth not confine HIM; but 
t( HE fills all the space which we can imagine beyond this 
“ visible world, and infinitely more than we can imagine.” — 
Sermon CLIV.: on the immensity of God. * 

§ 35. I shall finish this head with the words of England's 
immortal Epic Bard: who 

Rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Extasy, 

The secrets of th’ Abyss to spy. 

He passed the flaming bounds of Place and r fWe.+ 

The esoteric philosophical theology of the following passage 
in the Paradise Lost is not a whit behind the best in all 
the # world. 

— Thou, my Word, begotten Son, by thee 
This I perform ; speak thou, and be it done ! 

My overshadowing Spirit and might with thee 
I send along ; ride forth, and bid the deep 
Within appointed bounds be heaven and earth; 

Boundless the deep, because I AM, who fill 
Infinitude; nor vacuous the space, 

Though /, uncirc inscribed myself, retire. 

And put not forth my goodness. 

Book VII. 

+ Gray’ 8 u Progress of Poesy. n 
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PART IX. 

OF THE SENTIMENTS OF PHILOSOPHERS CONCERNING 
SPACE. — ANTITHEOS, REID, STEWART, GLEIG, GAS- 
SENDI, EPISCOPIUS, LEIBNITZ, AND OTHERS. 

§ 1. — III. Thus far as to those who will have Space to be 
a Substance, and those who take it to be only a Mode. The 
third <grand hypothesis is that of such as lay down, that 
space is space , or what is tantamount to such proposition. 
The philosophers we are now come to, are inclined to allow, 
that there is Space, without matter, in the universe: And 
while they do not allege that Space is aught less than Space, 
they will not sujier more to be affirmed concerning it, than 
that it exists where body exists not. As a matter of course, 
therefore, — maintaining, as they do, that Space is neither a 
substance nor the property of one, but is, notwithstanding, 
a somewhat really existing, — they arc for making it out # to 
be some third thing. Though indeed, to speak truth, these 
philosophers do not so much assert that space belongs to 
some third class of entity, (viz. something distinct from sub- 
stance, and from property,) as virtually refuse to proclaim 
what Space is. In short, the fair amount of their notion, so 
far, at least, as they let it come before the world, is contrac- 
tible to this, Space is Space. 

§ 2. — 1. The philosopher of this class whom we shall 
advert to first, is Antitheos himself 
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§ 3. This gentleman admits, in the most distinct manner, 
and to* the fullest extent, that there may be space without 
matter. Of this our readers are perfectly aware. According 
to Antitheos, we can conceive the non-existence of the whole 
material universe.'!" But though we conceive matter away, 
we cannot, our atheist largely, and satisfactorily, insists, con- 
ceive the non-existence of Space.j Pure space, or vacuum, 
then, is, with our antitheist, a possible thing. 

§ 4. To advance to a second admission: — “I grant,” says 
Antitheos, — and the admission has already been referred to 
as being of the utmost importance, — 1| “I grant that we 
“ may conceive of an absolute separation of substance” [by 
substance he means matte r] “ generally,” or as a whole. || 
Now, as often as we conceive an absolute separation of 
matter, as a whole, so often do we conceive that «:natter 
is finite; — separability, and, a fortiori , separation, implying 
finiteness ;*[[ — and that , consequently, there is pure space 
in nature. Whenever, in fine, we conceive a separation of 
matter absolutely, we conceive wluit involves the existence 
of pure space. But we can easily conceive #a separation of 
matter absolutely. We can easily, therefore, conceive that 
vacuum exists. 

§ 5. But not only does Antitheos contend that we may 
conceive — and that we may easily conceive what involves 
— the co-existence of the absence of body and the presence 
of space: he is of opinion that perhaps there has always 
been a vacuum in nature. 14 We cannot prove,” he correctly 
observes, “that it” (“matter”) “is infinitely extended. 
“ The fact is, we cannot say whether matter be infinitely 
“ extended or not.”ff And therefore, we cannot be sure 


t See Part VI. § 34. t See Part VI. § 33. || See Part IV. § 8. 

H See Part II. § 39. ft Chap. V. par. 7. 
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but that there now is, in point of fact, extramundane 
space. If the world is finitely extended, (and Antitheos 
grants, we cannot be certain that it is not,) there is empty 
space beyond its limits. “ If the material universe is * * 

" finite; there cannot but be actual * * extramundane 
“ space ”f For our atheist, like a reasonable man, admits it 
is absurd, to suppose, all extension itself to be bounded . I 
According to our atheist’s doctrine, then, it may be that 
vacuum is a really existing thing. 

§ 6. But what need to speak of our antitheist’s making 
vacuum to be possible, or conceivable, — nay easily con- 
ceivable, or very possible — perhaps a real existence? For 
do not his explicit principles imply all these things, and 
amount, besides, to a great deal more? ‘'Infinite space,” 
(the reader will find in Part VI. § 33,) “ is plenarily admitted 
by our author to have necessary existence ” “ Matter is,” 

(as we have seen in § 34 of the same Part,) “ by our atheist 
completely deprived of true necessary existence.” Thus 
according to Antitheos ’s principles, "we have an extension” 
[which is , and] “ which is necessary, and we have an 
extension” [which is, but] “which is not necessaey.”|| 
But that necessary extension is composed of vacuum, or 
pure space. Therefore, pure or simple space has real exist- 
ence, yea necessary existence, in our atheist’s universe : 
An existence which by this time must have given, and 
which (irreversible Fate has decreed it) will continue 
to give, our atheist, the sorest, and a quite unbearable, 
annoyance. 

§ 7. “ All Atheists,” said one who was well acquainted 
with antiquity, and who knew right well how to turn his 
dfill in the false, as well as in the true, philosophy of the 

f Clarke’s 5th Reply : Note. t See Part I. § 34, 35, Ac. 

j| See Part VI. § 36. 


X 
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ancients, to good account against the enemy: "All Atheists 
“ are mere Corporealists, that is, acknowledge no other sub- 
" stance besides body or matter. For as there was never 
“ any yet known, who, asserting incorporeal substance,” [or 
what implies incorporeal substance,] "did deny a Deity; so 
“ neither can there he any reason , why he that admits the 
“ former should exclude the latter. Again, the same dull 
" and earthly disbelief or confounded sottishness of mind, 
“ which makes men deny a God, must needs incline them to 
“ deny all incorporeal substance” [and all that implies incor- 
poreal substance] “ also. Wherefore as the physicians speak 
" of a certain disease or madness, called hydrophobia , the 
“ symptom of those that have been bitten by a mad dog, 
“ which makes them have a monstrous antipathy to water; 
“ so all Atheists are possessed with a certain kind of*inad- 
“ ness, that may be called Pneumatophobia , that makes 
“ them have an irrational but desperate abhorrence from 
" spirits or incorporeal substances,” [or whatever implies . as 
much,] “ they being acted also, at the same time, with an 
“ Hylomania , whereby they madly doat upen matter, and 
“ devoutly worsliip it as the only Numen” — Cud worth’s 
“ Intellectual System.” Chap. III. and xxx. (Birch’s Edit, 
p. 135.) 

§*8. True, the ‘ Democratic and Epicurean atheists did 
indeed admit the existence of space or vacuum, as a nature 
really distinct from body. But not very consistently with 
the general spirit of— we .do not say, their philosophy, but — 
their atheism. Accordingly, "other Atheists there were,” 
observes Cudworth, “ who * * * were sensible of the 
“ inconvenience of making space thus to be a thing really 
" distinct from body, (from whence it would follow unavoid- 
“ ably, that it was an affection of incorporeal substance.”) 
(Chap. V. page 770.) 
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§ 9. And thus much as to the annoyance, or the incon- 
venience, which space hath caused, and will yet cstusc, our 
antitheist to experience. 

§ 10. To repeat something we have said: In Antitheos’s 
universe, pure or simple space has real existence. Our next 
business must lie with the question, What does Antitheos 
make simple space to be? And we shall find, that, with 
him,, simple space is simple space : neither more nor less. 

§ 11. “ We know,” as we have heard our atheist declar- 
ing, *|- “ of nothing possessing extension except matter, — 
“ nothing else than can stand as an object to which exten- 
“ sion may be ascribed as a property” With Antitheos, 
then, simple or pure space does not possess extension: in 
other words, extension is not a mode of Space. 

§42. And as extension is not a mode of Space, so Space 
(i. e. Extension) is made by Antitheos to be itself no mode 
of a substance. Why? “ Material bodies, Antitheos is 
ready to answer, “ comprising all that we do know, or can 
know of Being,” that is, Substance.f If bodies be the 
only substances possessing the attribute of extension, it 
is very plain that pure space cannot be the attribute of any 
substance. 

§ 13. In fine: Our Atheist’s decision being this, That 
simple space is not a substance, and not a mode, — and not a 
relation of bodies to each other, (because, with our atheist, 
simple space is necessary, whereas bodies are not.j|) Simple 
space remains, then, simple space.^J And that, let me tell 
Antitheos, is saying, contrary to what one might beforehand 
fancy, not a little but a great deaLj-f’ 

f See Part VI. g % 

X Are there anywhere immaterial bodies? II See above, § 0. 

11 Head the 9th par. of the concluding chap, of the “ Refutation.* 1 
See above, § 6, 7. 
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§ 14. — 2. With no impropriety, but perhaps for one 
reason, may we bring Dr Reid's opinion under this head. 
The Doctor says: "We call it (space) immense, eternal, 
" immoveable, and indestructible. But it is only an im- 
“ mense, eternal, immoveable, and indestructible void or 
“ emptiness ” — " Essays. 5 ' Essay II. ch. xix. — To say. Space 
is void or emptiness, that is, void or empty of every thing — 
but space, or what space or extension supposes, if it sup- 
poses aught : to say, we repeat, that space is void or empty 
of every thing — but space; what is this essentially more 
than saying, Space is Space ?f 

§ 1 5. With which agrees, sufficiently, the passage in the 
“ Analysis” already made use of by us. j If Space be not a 
substance , and be not a mode , and be not a relation , (as that 
passage implies,) pray, what can Space be — but Space? „ 

§ 16. The reason why perhaps we cannot properly reduce 
Reid's opinion to this class, shall be perceived whenever we 
recite a paragraph occurring in the Chapter " Of Duration.” 

§ 17. " Sir Isaac Newton thought, that the Deity, by 
" existing everywhere, and at all times, constitutes time and 
" space, immensity and eternity. This probably suggested 
“ to his great friend Dr Clarke what' he calls the argument 
" a priori for the existence of an immense and eternal Being. 
" Space and time, he thought, are only abstract or partial 
" conceptions of an immensity and eternity, which forces 
" itself upon our belief. And as immensity and eternity are 
“ not substances, they must be the attributes of a Being who 
" is necessarily immense and eternal These are the specula- 
“ tions of men of superior genius. But whether they be as 
“ solid as they are sublime, or whether they be the wander- 
“ ings of imagination in a region beyond the limits of human 


t See Part X. §§ 41, 47. 


See Part VIII. § 19. 
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“ understanding, f 1 am unable to determine ” — Essay III. 
ch. iii. 

§ 18. Of course, as Reid is unable to determine whether 
or no the sentiment of Sir Isaac Newton and Dr Clarke, that 
immensity, or boundless space, is the attribute of an immense 
Being, be a solid one ; he must be supposed unable to deter- 
mine, that space is not an attribute, or mode, of a substance. 
And space cannot be, in every sense, void or empty, if it is 
full of a substance. 

§ 19. Upon the whole, with regard to the sentiments of 
the Professor of Moral Philosophy, concerning space, we 
may safely take the following words (they are his own) as a 
satisfactory compendium. “We are at a loss to what cate- 
“ gory or class of things we ought to refer them,” i. e. y time 
aud space . (Chapter “ Of Duration/’) Well might Reid 
say so. 

§ 20. — 3. The declarations of another Professor of Moral 
Philosophy deserve our attention in this place. The Profes- 

+ Quazritur: When my imagination, or that within me which conceives, 
dws wander in a region whither my understanding, with the aid of that 
which conceives, whither, in other words, my imagination cannot wander; 
whither has imagination gone? by what instrumentality was the journey 
accomplished? how docs imagination employ itself in its new quarters? how 
long will imagination stay away? and will it communicate, on its rdlurn, 
what it has seen in its travels ? and, if it does, will not such conduct amount 
to a betrayal of secrets? 

What lies beyond the sphere of human understanding is that which is 
destitute of a foundation in intelligibility. No subject that we can think of, 
properly lies beyond the sphere of our understandings; but to utter uninteUi- 
gibilities, we may easily do. There are some pliilosophers who do solemnly 
caution ns to beware of going beyond the reach of our faculties : to beware 
of exceeding our faculties, by our faculties. The caution is to be wondered 
at, and neglected. There is no great danger in the matter; there’s only an 
impossibility. In the same hour in which men receive power to sink below 
themselves, they will (I prophesy) receive power to soar above or beyond 
themselves. At least there is a high probability. 
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sor about to be introduced was, from first to last, an admir- 
ing disciple in the school of Dr Reid Even with regard to 
the present affair, Dugald Stewart’s philosophy coincides 
pretty closely with that of the Glasgow Professor. At one 
particular point, indeed, there seems a too slavish concur- 
rence. After the “ candid acknowledgment from Dr Reid,f 
“ I need not be ashamed,” says Mr Stewart, “to confess my 
“ own doubts and difficulties on the same question.” Now, 
the truth is, there is no want of dogmatism: The want is, 
consistency in the dogmatism. The Edinburgh Professor’s 
assertions run in the teeth of each other. 

§ 21. “ That space is neither a substance , nor an accident , 
" nor a r elation , may be safely granted ” (Dissertation on 
the Progress of Metaphysical Philosophy. Note Y Y.) In 
accordance with which: “Is it not evident, that of tilings 
“ which are unique (such as matter , mind y space , time) no 
classification is practicable?” {Ibid. Note I.) 

§ 22. Space, then, is not a substance, not an accident, or 
mode, not a relation. Indeed, it cannot be classified ; it is 
unique. In fine, all that can be safely said of Space is, that 
it is — Space. 

§ 23. But the matter stops not here. We must attend to 
Dugald Stewart while he flatly contradicts himself, in the 
course of one and the same work. 

§ 24. “ I think it must be granted that there is something 
“ peculiarly wonderful and overwhelming in those concep- 
“ tions of immensity and eternity, which it is not less 
“ impossible to banish from our thoughts, than the con- 
“ sciousness of our own existence. Nay, further, I think 
“ that these conceptions are very intimately connected with 
" the fundamental principles of Natural Religion. For 
“ when once we have established, from the evidences of 
f See above, § 17. 
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“ design everywhere manifested around us, the existence of 
“ an intelligent and powerful cause, we are unavoidably led 
“ to apply to this cause our conceptions of immensity and 
“ eternity, and to conceive Him as filling the infinite extent 
“ of both with His presence and with His power. Hence we 
“ associate with the idea of God, those awful impressions 
“ which are naturally produced by the idea of infinite 
“ Space” — Dissertation : Part Second : Section 3. 

§ 25. If we unavoidably apply, to that cause, immensity, 
conceiving it as filling the infinite extent of immensity,’)- or 
infinite space; do we not unavoidably make infinite space to 
be an “ accident/' a property, a mode, thereof? 

§ 26. Thus, with Dugald Stewart, Space is not a mode, 
and yet Space is a mode. Allowing that the predications 
neutralize, the one the other; we have, as a residuum, the 
subject itself. And if we take Space for predicate as well as 
subject, (which no Logic can hinder us from doing,) we 
obtain the fundamental position, Space is Space. 

§ 27. — 4>. Under this head, we may notice, also the words 
of a Bishop off Stirling. 

§ 28. In the Chapter treating of “Space and its modes/' 
in our Bishop’s treatise, the following is the title which 
serves for the exponent of several paragraphs: “Space 
nothing but the possible existence of body/' And* in a 
succeeding paragraph, these words occur: “We consider 
“ pure space as a mere notion relative to the existence of 
“ corporeal substance, as in truth nothing more than the 
“ absence of body, where body is possible.” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 7th Edit. Art. “Metaphysics.” Thus Bp. Gleig. 

§ 29. Pity, if the Bishop did not bear in mind,., that 
“where” supposes, and perhaps presupposes, space. 

f The infinite extent of immensity, is much the same tautology as the 
immensity of infinite extent, of space. 
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§ 30. ^Pure space is " a mere notjon,” says the Bishop. 
To which had he stuck, we should have been obliged to have 
set down his words elsewhere, even amongst those of the 
idealists of the affair, f But the second clause seems intended 
to be exegetical of the first, and the Bishop drowns (and that 
pretty successfully) his notion in the * boundless invariable 
ocean/ as Locke would call it, of absence of body. 

§ 31. Now though Space were reduced to nothing but 
the possibility of body, nothing more than the absence of 
body (in Space, observe you,) where body is possible — still, 
one may venture to hope, Space may turn out to be Space. 

§ 32. — 5. Gassendi’s hypothesis, likewise, has a good 
claim to be ranged under this third great head. 

§ 33. Gassendi, or (in the Latin form) Gassendus, who 
was the restorer of the Epicurean philosophy, or — if Epicu- 
reanism were too soundly asleep to be resuscitated — who 
at least strove to palliate the dogmas of Epicurus; the cele- 
brated Gassendi, we say, chose to maintain, that Space is 
not Spirit and not Body, is not Substance and not Accident.. 
Here is a description by negatives, with a vengbance. What 
Space is, seeing it is neither mind nor matter, neither sub- 
stance nor property, I cannot tell. Only I fancy, Space still 
is Space. Shade of the learned Gassendi! what less, what 
moref; what else, can Space be than Space? 

§ 34. A certain middle nature;, something perfectly dis- 
tinct from corporeal substance, and yet not an incorporeal 
substance either — a somewhat between substance and" acci- 
dent: this is what space is, would the shade respond, were 
Gassendi’s shade to be faithful. Space a middle nature! 
a real somewhat, neither spiritual nor material, neither a 
substance nor a mode ! Then, a — we know not what /{ In 

t See Part X. 

t “ Some Accident without a Substance, * * or some other I know nob 
r< what. ” Leibnitz, 5th Paper, 119. But an accident without a substance is 
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short, a nothing. Nothing to- wit, but space. In fine, §pace 
would continue to be Space, even though Space were ascer- 
tained to be nothing more than the certain middle nature, f 
§ 35. Bayle characterized — and we cannot say, altogether 
1 without justice — Gassendus’s procedure in the following 
manner : “ Gassendus * * * chose to plunge himself into 
“ the most hideous abyss of conjecturing, that,” &c. &c.J 
Whatever Gassendus’s conjecture is, of this we are con- 
fident, that Gassendus’s space seriously constitutes a most 
hideous abyss. One into which we are desirous not to be 
plunged , — now, or at any future time. To contemplate a 
flight into “the vast immeasurable abyss ”|| of infinite space, 
is always dreadful enough. But a survey of the secrets of 
space, the middle nature, would be, methinks, more awful still. 
But onl^ — honesty compels me to confess — upon one condi- 
tion, viz. that space, the middle thing, be anything at all. 

§ 36. To every follower of Gassendi we say, accommodat- 
ing certain words of Bishop Berkeley to our use: “You 
“ may, if so it shall seem good , use the word” [space] “in 
“ the same sense that other men use nothing , and so make 
“ those terms convertible in your style.” — “Principles of 
Human Knowledge.” Section lxxx. 

§ 37. — 6. We shall take notice of one other hypothesis, as 
falling to be classed with those assemblages of letters whichi 
are tantamount to the position, Space is space. 

in wither better plight than a somewhat neither accident nor substance, nor 
anything else. 

f See the words of Gassendi in his “ De Rebus Natures Universe. ” See, 
particularly, his u Pkysicce” Sect. I., lib. ii., cap. 2, 3, &c. 

t The third edition of Bayle’s Grit. Diet. (Rotterdam, 1720,) has these — 
which we may call original — words: — “Gassendi s’est bien gard6 de recourir 
“ h lihe hypothese si absurde; il a mieux aim^ s’enfoncer dans un abime 
“ trfcs afreux qui est de conjecturer, que tous les tHres,” &c. &c. Page 2915. 
it Milton, Par. Lobt, Book II. 
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§ 38. That space is an external^nothing, we have, we can 
say, the authority of a Divine, and no less a one than Epis- 
copius. “Totum atque omne Mud spatium, quod extra 
“ hunc mundum esse dicitur , nihil omnino reale est, sed ^ 
" pure putb imaginarium, & prorsus nihilum.” — Instit . v 
Theolog . Lib. iv. cap. xiii . — The space which is said — ay, 
and (under Episcopius's leave) which is thoughtf — to be 
beyond the material universe, is altogether nothing: this 
Episcopius has given out as his serious decision. And the 
grounds of his judgment, we, of course, need not seek to 
impugn, provided we be permitted to write after it a mere 
iota, which must be subscribed to, though it is not adscribed. 
Having, then, added an element entirely inconsiderable, we 
would exhibit Episcopius’s declaration. All and every part 
of that Space which is said , and which is thought', to exist 
beyond this world is ***** ALTOGETHER nothing 
but Space. The addition is, no doubt, quite harm- 
less, and, from the nature of the case, ’tis impossible you 
can take any exception to it, justly. So great a Divine, 
then, being judge, Space is nothing but Space. And so 
Space yet is Space. 

§ 39. — IV. Other opinions have been entertained, at 
least other forms of speech have been adopted, on the 
subject of Space. The opinions, or at any rate the ex- 
pressions, now lying in view, are only two in number: 
Though the smallness of the number is the least part of 
the eviL But it will be perceived, after a slight exami- 
nation, that each of those opinions (supposing each set of 
words to s^and for an opinion,) falls to be resolved into one 
or other of the three hypotheses which we have gone over. 


f See Part VIII. § 11, 12, &c. 
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§ 40. A fourth set, then, of words maintain that Space 
is nothing but the relation , or rather the relations , of the 
bodies in the universe to each other; considered as exist- 
ing together. The name of the learned Leibnitz is con- 
spicuous among those who hold this opinion. An opinion 
which has become pretty common with persons who speak 
the language, if they do not meditate the truths, of philo- 
sophy. The doctrine may perhaps be pronounced the 
fashionable one, regarding Space. For what reasons, anil 
by what means, it has become so prevalent among modern 
theologers, and certain descriptions of philosophers, is by 
no means perhaps so very obvious a thing. 

§ 41. But at all events, common and fashionable the 
doctrine is.-f* And therefore, ’tis of consequence that it be 
well aftalyzed. Without any possibility of being mistaken, 
we shall witness it resolving itself (with, to be sure, a 
special bad grace,) into the magnificent declaration, Space 
is space: An axiom resting on the most indisputable basis 
— and as true as any other truism of them all. But this is 
rather forestalling matters. 

§ 42. We shall deliver the doctrine of. the most distin- 
guished advocate, as well as in a manner the first setter 
forth, of the dogma, in the words of Dr Samuel Clarke’s 
translation, a translation which was “made with great exaflt- 
“ ness, to prevent any misrepresentation of Mr Leibnitz’s 
“ sense.” See “ Advertisement ” prefixed to the “ Collec- 
“ tion of Papers which passed between the late learned Mr 
“ Leibnitz and Dr Clarke, in the years 1715 and 1716.”J 

§ 43. “ As for my otf n opinion,” Leibnitz writes, “ I have 

+ For my own part, I do not think that the doctrine referred to is by any 
means so prevalent and fashionable as it was. Has there no! been, indeed, 
a great change in the opinions of metaphysical theologians, since the words 
in the text were first given to the public? 

t London; mdccxvil / 
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“ said[ more than once, that I hold Space to be something 
“ merely relative , * * that 1 hold it to be an order of 
“ coexistences — * * For Space denotes, in terms of 
“ possibility, an order of things which exist at the same 
“time, considered as existing together; without enquiring 
“ into their manner of existing. And when many things 
“ are seen together, one perceives that order of things 
“ among themselves” Third Paper, 4. To the same effect, 
see Fifth Paper, 29, &c. &c. 

§ 44. Elsewhere, Leibnitz says: “ Space is that order, 
which renders bodies capable of being situated/* &c. Fourth 
Paper, 41. And when Clarke, in his answer, observed: 
“ What the meaning of these words is; An order , (or situa- 
“ tion,) which makes bodies to be situable; I understand 
“ not/* &c.,-f- Leibnitz rejoined: “ I don't say that $pace is 
“ an order or situation, which makes things capable of 
“ being situated: This would be nonsense.” And hard upon 
rliis announcement, there follows the method by which 
the learned German chose to get quit of the nonsense. 
“ I don't say, * # that Space is an order or situation , 

“ but an order of situations /’ &c. — Fifth Paper, 104.J 

t Fourth Reply, 41 . 

( > Would the reader like to see how a modern Leibnitzian shall express 
himself? 

“Is it perfectly certain,” asks an able Reviewer of the “Argument, 
“ a priori,” in one of the numbers of “ The Presbyterian Review,” “ Is it 
“ perfectly certain that there is no other class of ideas to which our notions 
“ of space and time could, by possibility, be supposed to belong, than those 
“ of substances and the properties of substance? Have we not ideas of 
“ relation which are ideas neither of substance nor of any property of 
“ a substance? Is it intuitively evident, that the notions in question, 
“ particularly^ the notion of time, cannot possibly be of this sort ? It is 
“well known, that some metaphysicians of distinguished eminence have 
“ thought that they are, — especially the latter of the two.” 

Such is a specimen of the manner in which a Leibnitzian of our age looks 
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§ 4?5. Before analyzing the doctrine of those passages, 
in order to see what it is reducible unto, it may be* well 
to take a look in the direction of results . To these we shall 
pay a regard which hardly could be bestowed, were we, in the 
first instance, to lay bare what the Leibnitzian dogma exactly 
amounts to. On the other hand, if the consequences inspire 
with horror — or with delight — the analysis will be followed 
with the intensest attention. 

matters in the face. You perceive, by several tokens, that the Presby- 
terian critic is not so sure about space, as ho is about time, being no 
more than a beggarly relation. 

The “ Presbyterian” was an excellently meant Review, but it has been 
defunct for a good while. The author of the article quoted from does, 
however, still flourish. And there cannot bo any thing wrong in stat- 
ing, that^ihe author of that article is, Patrick 0. Macdougall, erst the 
“ Professor of Moral Philosophy, New College, Edinburgh,” now Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of that city. 

The reader may be informed, or reminded, that the article in question 
constitutes pa^t of a volume, published in 1852, entitled “ Papers on Lite- 
** rary and Philosophical Subjects: including a Selection from Contributions 
“ to Various Periodicals.” Those Papers, it is more than hinted in a Preface, 
were given to the public as evidence of the Professor’s ( — unquestionably 
great — ) mental powers and accomplishments. Yet, as it must in honesty 
be admitted, the same Preface hints, there was a temptation in the author’s 
mind “to add new matter and new views.” 

It ought to be mentioned, that in the edition of the article on the a prio& 
argument, contained in the volume, there are variations. In particular, 
with regard to the place quoted above, there is a variation of which I must 
take notice. For the concluding words, “ especially the latter of the two,” 
in the last sentence, [“ It is well known, that some metaphysicians of 
“ distinguished eminence have thought that they are, — especially the latter 
“ of the two,”] the edition in the volume has it ° especially that the 
“ latter of the two really is so.” And the whole sentence, therefore, 
1 * 008 : u It is well known, that some metaphysicians of distinguished emi- 
“ nence *have thought that they are — especially that the latter of the two 
** *eally is so.” (Page 197.) Now, to appreciate the force of the qualifica- 
tion, let us turn to matter in the very next page of Professor Macdou- 
gaiTa volume, in which page we have this sentence : i( If the mode in which 
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§ 46. Two things necessarily follow from the supposition, 
that 'Space is “ something merely relative/' i. e. t to bodies, 

“ an order of coexistences/' i e., of coexisting bodies. Bodies , 
we say. For should we ask a follower of Leibnitz, Why 
may not Space be the order of spirits (as well as of bodies) ( 
“ existing together?" the Leibnitzian is ready with his reply, 
That spirits have no extension, and, by themselves, have 
therefore nothing at all to do with space.*f“ There are two 
things, we repeat, which follow necessarily from the suppo- 
sition, that Space is merely relative to bodies, an order of 
coexisting bodies. 


“ the existence of a Being of infinite duration is inferred from our idea of 
“ time be discovered to be unsound and inadmissible, this circumstance will 
“ of itself render it highly probable, that the inference of an infinitely ex- 
“ tended Being from our idea of extension is equally illegitimate; even 
“ although, in the latter case , separately considered , we should he unable 
“ to point out the error so clearly. (Page 198). 

Said I not well in saying that the critic “ is not so sure about space, 
as he is about time, being no more than a beggarly relation ”? 

t “ There is nothing simple , in my opinion, but true monads, which have 
“neither parts nor extension.” Leibnitz’s Fifth P&per, 24. And that a 
spirit or soul is a true monad: “Every simple substance, soul, or true 
“ monad.” Ibid. 91. Again: “Thought and extended substance have no 
“ connection with each other, and are beings that differ toto genere” — Thro- 
diccea, p. 172. See also, Third Paper, 12, and Fifth Paper, 48. 

* Spirits have no extension: nothing to do with space. Was this the chi- 
mera that led the way to another of the wonderful births in the Leibnitzian 
philosophy, namely, that there can be no spirits but what are associated 
with bodies, however subtile; although a spirit is a simple substance l 
“There are,” so says our distinguished German, “ there are no created sub- 
“ stances wholly destitute of matter. * * * Angels or Intelligences, and 
1 * souls separated from a gross body, have always subtile bodies, though' 
“ they themselves be incorporeal. ” Fifth Paper, 61. See also Third Paper, 9. 
And verily, if souls (to let angels alone) have no extension, they stand 
in some need of being attended with matter , in order that they may not 
hopelessly elude our minds’ perceptions, and conceptions too. See 
Part III. § 34, and following sections. See, also, Appendix to Part VIH-i 
Appendix B. § 24. 
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§ 47. — 1st. It is thence deducible, that body or matter is 
infinitely extended. If matter is finite, there is eoctra-mun- 
dane or bodiless space, or extension ; inasmuch as ’tis ab- 
surd to suppose bounds set to all extension. And if there 
be no space bfljfcwhat is relative to bodies, body or matter 
must be infinite in extent. It must be granted that space, 
of some kind, is infinite. 

§ 48. It may be observed, that even though matter be 
made boundless, it would not be therefore completely infi- 
nite: Complete infinity including fulness. Although matter 
have no general boundaries, it may have particular inter- 
stices. To give it in Clarke's language: “Though matter 
“ had no limits, yet it might have within itself any assignable 
“ vacuities.” Bern, under Prop. YI. 

§ 49* But if Space be the relations of bodies, matter is 
infinite, and infiniteness flowing from such a source cannot be 
of the complete kind. How can matter be completely infinite, 
if there is Space (and Leibnitz contends there is), and if Space 
is different from Matter ? “ I don't say that Matter and 

“ Space are the same thing. * * However, these things, 

“ though different, are inseparable” Fifth Paper, 62. 

§ 50. — 2nd. The second consequence from the supposition 
in question, is: that as it follows that matter is without 
bounds, so it follows that matter could have had no begin- 
ning, and can have no end; in fine, that matter is neces- 
sarily existing.*}- For according to the supposition we go 
upon, the non-existence of matter would involve the non-ex- 
istence of all space. And no man ever did conceive, no man. 
shall ever be able to conceive, the non-existence of all space.}: 

. + The reader may consider what will be found in Part VII. § 10, as 
being suitable to present circumstances. The two cases arc so far on one 
footing, 

t See Part I. § 25, and following sections. 
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§ 51. — 3rd. We may add, that there is a third consequence 
resulting from the supposition, that Space is merely the 
order of co-existing bodies. The consequence is this: Were 
there only one body in the universe, the body would be 
necessarily immoveable: And, The mateii^universe as a 
whole is necessarily immoveable. If space be no more than 
a relation of bodies ; no bodies, no space — no space, if but 
one body. And if there were no space, how could the 
sole body be moved? how could the material universe be 
moved? 

§ 52. (The doctrine of absolute space infers that of the 
possibility of absolute motion. On the other hand, to deny 
the possibility of absolute motion, is to deny that there can 
be absolute space. And to deny the possibility of absolute 
motion, that is, to contend that all motion is merely relative , 
is to get (by another route) at the position that if there 
were but one body, it would be immoveable. 

§ 53. “ It doth not appear to me,” says the Bishop of 
Cloyne, “that there can be any motion other than relative: 
“ so that to conceive motion, there must-be at least con- 
“ ceived two bodies, whereof the distance or position in 
u regard to each other is varied. Hence , if there was one 
“ only body in being, it could not possibly be moved.” 
Rrinciples of Human Knowledge. § CXII.) 

§ 54. These consequences, it is not to be doubted, will 
stagger those theists who have embraced Leibnitz's notion, 
and have any consistency left. 

§ 55. But then, the positions characterized as consequences 
will be greedily hailed by 

the atheist crew.f 

From which we may perceive how wise it was in our theo- 

f Milton, Par. Lost, Book VI. 
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, Jogers to embrace the dogma out of which they, arise. 
And as for the atheists, it will be time enough for them 
to glory in the notion, when they shall have made out the 
correctness of^— Which is something more than the theists 
who have incoffistontly gloried in it have ever done. Before 
the atheists can push the dogma in our way, as an obstacle, 
they must be able to refute (and that not in the way of a 
mere " Refutation ”) all — but, for their comfort, no more 
than all — the first Part of the first Book of the "Argument;" 
especially the two Scholia therein ;"f* as well as be in a capa- 
city to turn aside the edge of But we were going to 

anticipate what we have to advance. 

§ 56. We are now arrived at the place where we must 
put down our crucible, and set our face, right earnestly, 
towards an analytic process. Our design is, to try whether 
the Leibnitzian thing be precious metal or no: And shall 
not our friends have good reason to congratulate us, if, 
immediately upon its being dropt into the vessel, it melts, 
and evaporates, and escapes in an unknown gas; or, at 
best, turns out to be one of those worthless trifles. j: with 
which (as we must have observed ||) certain elderly children 
are, — to the discredit of their instructers and others , — but 
too fond of sporting themselves? 

§57. When Leibnitz defines Space, “An order of cb- 
“ existences /* or u of things which exist at the same time , 

“ considered as existing together what are we to under- 
stand by CO-, and together? Nothing having respect to 

+ These references relate, of course, to the first edition of the “Argument, 
a priori,” which Antitheos had undertaken to answer, and which is now 
given in a part of our Appendix. 

t Locke has a Chapter on “Trifling Propositions. M The “purely iden- 
tical propositions ” receive the honour of being first noticed. The honour * 
is not undeserved. 

i| See above, § 28, and following sections, § 38, and others. 
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Time, for “time” is referred to in a clause of its own. 
What then? We must by all means understand them as 
having regard to Space, which they suppose, or perhaps 
rather presuppose. And then, the definition becomes equi- 
valent to this, — Space is an order of thingP*** * * con- 
sidered as existing together in space. A description which 
certainly looks more like banter than something designed to 
instruct us. 

§ 58. But to pass from this element in the description. 
What is space? I ask a Leibnitzian. A mere relation or 
order of bodies co-existing, he replies. But tell me, further, 
I insist, what you particularly mean by “relation” and 
“ order?” Take them severally. — And first as to relation. 
When Space is said to be “ something merely relative” to 
bodies, that, will the genuine disciple of Leibnitz rejoin, is 
as much as to say, Space is nothing but the mere distance 
of bodies. And as to order: “Order,” in like manner, 
just means distance. “Men observe in things a certain 
“ order of co-existence, according to which the relation of 
“ one thing to another is more or less simple. This order , 
“ is their situation or distance .” Leibnitz’s Fifth Paper, 47. 
Space, then, is the distance of bodies from each other. 

§ 59. Space is distance. But distance is space. And 
what more does either of these positions amount to than 
this, Space is space? “Space” says Locke, “considered 
“ barely in length , between any two beings, without consider- 
“ ing any thing else between them, is called distance .” 
B. II. ch. xiii. § 3. “ But however named or considered, 

it is always the same uniform simple idea of space” 
lb. § 27. To maintain, then, that space is distance, is virtu- 
ally just to hold that* space is space. And therefore, the 
Leibnitzian dogma is reducible to the edifying proposition 
which composes our third great head . 
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§ 60. We shall now sum up what we have to say in 
reference to the passage quoted in § 43, above. ‘‘ When 
“ many things are seen together, one perceives that order 
“of things among themselves:” this is the Cypher. 
When many bodies are seen together in space, one perceives 
that distance of bodies among themselves, which is space: 
AND THIS IS THE KEY. 

§ 61. Before leaving this department of the subject, 'twill 
be better to notice, that the farther explanation or emen- 
dation (or whatever it be) of Leibnitz’s doctrine, consisting 
of these words, “ Space is” “an order of situations, "-f* makes 
things much worse, if worse be possible, than it found them. 
Order , we have seen, is tantamount to distance , distance to 
space. And situations obviously suppose or presuppose 
spaceT So that the emendation amounts to this, Space is a 
space of spaces. 

§ 62. How long will it be ere the numerous followers 
of Leibnitz consent to learn, that they cannot deny the 
existence of real absolute space (as it has been called) with- 
out assuming r bn their denial the very thing they would 
deny ! Men cannot speak of aught which does not involve 
Space, even Absolute Space. Space is a sine qua non con- 
dition of all else. 

§ 63! In the observations which we have thus madcf in 
direct relation to the Leibnitzian doctrine, we have not (the 
reader is requested now to reflect) advanced one step beyond 
the words, or what is implied by the bare words, in which 
the doctrine is conveyed. But what if we were to advance 
beyond the words? 

§ 64. Space is the relation, the order, the distance, the 
space, of, or between, bodies. . But does not the space con- 
stituted by the distance of any two bodies from each other, — 
t See above, § 44. 
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the distance, let it be, of the Sun from the Moon, or, to pass 
beyond our solar system, the distance of the North Pole star 
from any star in the constellation of the Pleiades, — appear 
to the human mind to be capable of existence though those 
bodies were away? That is, does it not seem to us to be a 
false assertion, That space is merely a relation or order of 
bodies, or the distance or space between them? As touching 
this, however, we have merely to refer the reader to many 
previous portions of this work: to all those places which set 
forth the necessary existence of Space , and the non-neces- 
sary existence of Matter or Body. 

§ Go. It is false, then, that Space is a mere relation of 
bodies. Space, unlike body, exists necessarily. What Space 
in itself is, — whether it be a substance, or a mode, or — 
space, — forms an inquiry which has received, we tKist, a 
most satisfactory investigation in the course of this long 
Digression. 

§ 66. There is perhaps no doctrine which has done more 
to embarrass a plain matter, than this doctrine, that Space 
is nothing but the relation of bodies to each«other. And on 
this account, we must have cleared away a deal of cloudiness 
from affairs, by showing that Leibnitz’s dogma naturally 
resolves itself into a proposition which is so very simple, and 
so«very free from all ambiguity. 

§ 67. Before passing on to the last opinion concerning 
Space, we shall give a specimen of Lord Brougham’s inanities, 
occurring in the Section, “Of the argument a priori,” in his 
famous performance on Theology, the Preliminary Discourse, . 
We have heard of Leibnitz’s “distance,” and submit to the 
temptation which seduces us to listen to a few particulars 
relating to Brougham’s. The ^British distance , to the dis- 
grace of our country, will be found to be greatly inferior to 
the German. 
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§ 68. “Is distance , that is, the supposed movement*}; of a 
“ point in a straight' line ad infinitum, a quality? It must 
“ be so if infinite space is. Then of what is it a quality? 
“ If infinite space is the quality of an infinite being, infinite 
“ distance must be the quality of an infinite being also. But 
“ can it be said to be the quality of the same infinite being? 
“ Observe that the mind can form just as correct an idea of 
“ infinite distance as of infinite space, or, rather, it can form 
“ a somewhat more distinct idea. But the being to be in- 
“ ferred from this infinite distance cannot be exactly the 
“ same in kind with that to be inferred from space infinite 
“ in all directions.” 

§ 69. Observe, that throughout this passage his Lordship 
distinguishes , and with no little care either, between infinite 
space , aTid what he is pleased to call infinite distance. He 
distinguishes , we say, between them : without hinting how- 
ever at the ground for the distinction. Reasons are some- 
times only difficultly got at — And in certain cases become 
dangerous to those who employ them (as elephants in an 
Indian army haVfe been known to turn upon their own 
troops:) Wherefore, a degree of caution may be necessary in 
producing them. But what infinite distance can be, if (so 
far as the question, Can infinite distance be said to be the 
quality of the same infinite being of whom infinite space is* 
the quality? is concerned,) if, I say, it be not the very same 
as infinite space, passes all comprehension. “Space infinite 
in all directions'* swallows up every “infinite distance.” 
Infinite distance stands in the same relation to space in finite 
in all directions , that any other less does to the greater 
which contains the less. — Infinite distance “cannot be exactly 
the same in kind,” indeed, with space infinite in all direc- 
tions; but then this is because the one is the part of a thing, 

* t Distance is not a supposed movement. 
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of which the other is the whole. Postulate space infinite in 
all directions — and you cannot avoid postulating, at the very 
same time, space (or distance, if you will) infinite in this, or 
in that direction. 

§ 70. The mind, says his Lordship, can form “a somewhat 
more distinct idea ” of infinite distance than of infinite space. 
This is bringing matters to the very top of their bent. For, 
in truth, infinite distance, after all that can be said about it, 
is a perfect contradiction. That to constitute distance, at 
least two fixed points, or (if you prefer it another way) two 
points considered as fixed, are necessary; is a point which 
may be considered to be as fixed as either of the poles of the 
universal heaven.-)- Infinite distance is an infinity that is 
finite, and a distance in which there are no distant things. 

%• 

f “ Considering space as lying between any two bodies, or positive 
“ beings * * we call it distance Locke, Essay, B. II. ch. xiii. § 27. See 
also ibid. § 3. See Part VII. § 46. 
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PART X. 

OP THE SENTIMENTS OF PHILOSOPHERS CONCERNING 

SPACE. —LAW, WATTS, BROUGHAM, KANT, BERKELEY. 

§ 1. — Y. We hasten to the fifth and last opinion, or rather 
class of opinions: And shall make our notices with becoming 
brevity; except some case requiring a longer consideration 
present itself. 

§ 2. We have seen, and we have conquered, the foe in 
theii ^outposts: the remainder resolve to defend themselves 
in the citadel . We have been upon the ground wherefrom 
Space, specially Space in the distance, appears an external 
nothing; and it is our present misfortune that we approach 
a territory, from which, if Space does not disagreeably 
resemble an internal nothing , ’twill be because it is covered 
b y a conceit , perfect in its way. 

— Multo nebulae circuin Deaf fudit amlctu, 

Corn ere ne quis 

The peculiarity of this case, is, that a concealment is effected 
as entire as that of the ostrich, when it hides its head from 
its pursuers. Not to keep the reader too long in suspense 
(we can imagine, and do excuse, his anxious uncertainty ;) 

+ The Goddess who must be understood here, is, without doubt, Dulnm , 
' * the mighty mother ” whom the Dunciad sings. Under the influence of 
whose yawn, — whether or not sometimes 

Metaphysic calls for aid on Sense, 1 — 

Metaphysics never call on Common-sense, but to say, How much we des- 
pise you ! and every thing as natural as you ! 

* Book IV. 1. 646. 
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The opinion which is now to be admitted to a hearing, 
modestly yet distinctly and firmly whispers, that space is a 
mere idea of the mind. 

§ 3. An idea of the mind : Then, upon my word, I think 
Space will turn out to be a Mode; for an idea, as it is not a 
substance, so is very usually taken to be a condition or 
quality of one. 

§ 4. But to descend to particulars, and submit to the 
drudgery of eyeing Space as it appears in the shape of this 
or that man's idea: — 

§ 5. — (A.) Bishop Law. — The following passages are taken 
from the Notes to Archbishop King's ‘‘Origin of Evil." 
“ There are * * ideas, and simple ones too, which have 
“ no tiling ad extra correspondent to them, no proper ideatum, 
“ archetype, or objective reality, and I don't see why that of 
“ space may not be reckon’d one of them." Chap. I. sect. 1, 
Note (3.) “ — Pure extension, which is an abstract idea , 

“ form'd by the mind itself, and, as such, has no foundation 
“ anywhere else." “ — Absolute Space, which exists only in 
“ the mind." Note (G.) Consult also Note (7.) etc . etc. 
And as to Law’s opinions farther, regarding Space, we beg 
leave to refer the curious reader to the “Enquiry into the 
Ideas of Space, Time, Immensity, and Eternity. ”*f* .A work 
thisj not seldom named and quoted by writers of that period, 
and subsequently, but now scarcely to be met with. 

§ 6. According to our Annotator, then, space is never an 
external existence, never* an objective reality: It exists only 
in the mind: It is, in short, an abstract idea. 

§ 7. And what, according to Edmund Law, is an abstract 
idea? at least, what is that abstract idea which composes, or 
is composed by, Space? 

f Cambridge; 1734. The author of this work had not, at that time, 
been advanced to a seat on the bench of Bishops. 
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§ 8; An idea; an idea, even in the most unfavourable 
event. And Law agrees with Locke, in making idea stand 
for “ every thing about which the mind is conversant, or 
“ which can be the object of perception, thought or under- 
standing.” Note (2.) But we shall not pretend particu- 
larly to declare here, what Locke took an idea to be. His 
“ ideas” 'tis well known, are, upon the whole, the most per- 
plexing words in his book: Sometimes, signifying one thing; 
at other times, another; and frequently, a third. But thus 
much we may safely remark, — and it suffices, we do remark, — 
that, whatever Locke took idea to be, in rerurn naturd 
he knew but of Substances, Modes, and Relations. Idea, 
therefore, must be one of these three. f 

§ 9. — (B.) Dr Watts. — We shall be a little particular with 
the Boctor, as it has been said, that lie “has with great 
“ ingenuity discussed all the several opinions about space ” 
Mrs Oockburn’s “Remarks.” (Vol. I. p. 390.) This which 
has been said, is generally thought. 

§ 10. Watts' Essay on Space is entitled, “A fair inquiry 
“ and debate Concerning space , whether it be something 
“ or nothing, God or a creature.” — Philosophical Essays: 
Essay I. 

§' 11. The Essay in question falls naturally to be divided 
into two well-defined parts : In the first of which the author 
shows that “space cannot be merely an existence in the 
mind,” &c. (Sec. II.) In the other, he labours to make out 
“ th % nihility of space” (sect, xi.) ; Space being “nothing 
real, but a mere abstract idea.” (Sect. XII.) 

§ 12. Tis altogether unnecessary that we should minutely 
regard all that, in propriety, appertains to the former por- 
tion. We believe, most people may easily see, that in vain 


t See Part VIII. §§ 19, Cl, 25. 
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does Dr Watts attempt, in the second portion, to invalidate 
what, in the first, he advances on the topic of the external 
existence of space. 

§ 13. But to detail. Section I. explains the subject in 
general “ Void space/’ says Watts, “is conceived by us as 
“ scattered through all the world between bodies, as inter- 
“ spersed through all the pores of bodies, and as reaching 
“ also beyond all the worlds that God has made, and ex- 
“ tended on all sides without bounds. * * * The grand 

“ inquiry is, What is this space?” “ Space is,” concludes 

the Doctor, “either something or nothing: if something, it 
“ is either a mere idea in the mind, or something existing 
“ without. If it exist without us, it is a substance or a 
“ mode; if a substance, it is created or increated.”-f‘ 

t § 1. With which agrees, so far, Dr Clarke’s summary of conceptions. 
“ AU the conceptions (T think) that have ever been or can be framed con- 
“ cerning Space, are these which follow. That it is either absolutely nothing , 
“ or a mere idea, or only a relation of one thing to another, or that it is 
“ body , or some other substance, or else a property of a substance.” Note 
in 5th Reply. Between the two Doctors, the agreement at bottom would 
seem to be complete as to fundamentals, but in one particular. The dis- 
senting Doctor alludes not to the conception, in virtue of which space is only 
a relation, &c. But lie had it in his power to assign a good reason for the 
omission. Elsewhere, he maintains that the fancy of space being only a re- 
lation, is unintelligible. “ Some philosophers, particularly Mr Leibnitz, 
“ have fancied Space,” these are our Doctor’s w'ords, “to be a sort of relative 
“ mode, and call it the ordei of co-existent beings or bodies, which order is 

“their general situation or distance Thus, after a mariner which is 

“ unintelligible to me, they go on to explain their idea of Space.” Sect. III. 
(Dr Watts has been followed in his decision as to Mr Leibnitz’s fancy. “As 
“ for the point here in dispute, I must own, that it does not seem to me 
“ a fit subject for argument ; inasmuch as I cannot even form a conception 
“ of the proposition contended for by Leibnitz.” Dug aid Stewart; Disser- 
tation First. 

§ 2. Our own general division, and minor divisions, include (as the 
reader is by this time aware) all the members in Watts’ divisions, and all 
the members in Clarke’s division to boot. It may be to some purpose, 
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§ 14. In Section II. the author makes plain, “that Space 
cannot be a mere nothing,” but, on the contrary, is a “ sort 
of something:” that it “cannot be a mere idea,” but is 
“ something without us.” 

§ 15. In Section III. he endeavours to make it appear, 
that space is a substance . 

§16. “If Space be something which has an eiistence 
“ without us, it must be either a substance itself, or a mode 
“ or property of some substance ; for it is most evident , that 
“ it must either subsist by itself, or it must subsist in or 
“ by some other thing which does subsist by itself. There 
“ can be no medium between subsistence in and by itself, 
“ and subsistence in and by another.” In all this, we think 
the Doctor is perfectly right. See Part V. § 14. — And Part 
Vin. §25.f 

§ 17. But in what follows, we think he is perfectly wrong. 
Space cannot, he maintains, be a mode of a substance. “ That 
space cannot be a mode or property,” he seeks to prove, by 
such arguments as these : — 

§ 18. (1.) If space be a mode, tohere is the substance in 
“ which it is,” &cJ — Answer . The substance is where the 
mode is, to be sure. 


to present, once for all, a table of our division, and subdivisions, *of the 
opinions anent 1 Space. See Fuontismkck. 

f “Is this vacuum, this immoveable, indivisible, and penetrable extension, 
a substance or a mode? It must be one of the two.” — Boyle, Crit. Diet, 
vol. x. p. 269. Folio edit. London, 1741. Bay Ie means a vacuum, said by 
others to exist. He means, that vacuum must be either substonce or mode , 
if it be at all. — If “ Space is a nature distinct from body, and positively 
u infinite* it follows undeniably, that there must be some incorporeal sub- 
" stance, whose affection its extension is.” “True Intellectual System of 
** the Universe,” p. 769-70. In the second note to the twenty- fifth Bection 
of Part VIII. hereof, Cudwortk gives one-lialf of the reason. 


1 This word Is set among David Hume’s Scotticisms. 
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§ 19. (2.) Wherein does ths svbstance differ from the 
mode ? — Answer . In this : whereas the mode is merely space 
or extension, the substance has extension and duration and 
many other modes. See Part VII. § 41. — Part VIII. § 17. — 
Etc. 

§ 20. (3.) That Space is not an absolute mode , the Doctor 
would fain prove, and would prove thus: — “ Space neither 
“ wants any subject to inhere in” &c., “ it wants no other 
“ being that we can conceive to make it exist.” — Answer. 
Whether this be truly so, or no, depends on what lies 
under “Space” See Part VII. § 5. Also, Part XI. §§ 1, 
2, 3, 5, 7. 

§ 21. Other arguments, as we may say, are spoken of. 
But they seem far too wretched for serious notice. What, 
for instance, need one reply to such an argument as that 
which the next section shall set forth? Remember, the 
thing to be proved is, that infinite space is a substance. 

§ 22. (4.) “ Space wants no created being to support its 
“ existence.’' — Answer. We dare say, not. 

§23. The Section closes with these words : n All the argu- 
“ mcnts that ever I read to disprove space to be a substance, 
“ carry no force at all with them, and seem to be mere as- 
“ sertions, not only without reason, but contrary to it.” • On 
which subject, see Part VII. § 21, and the following sections, 
to § 29, inclusive. 

§ 24. Section IV. It having been proved — in the manner 
which we have witnessed, but to the Doctor's satisfaction — 
that Space is a substance, he .shows that “ surely it cannot 
be a created substance.” If so, no doubt “it appears to be 
God Himself.” 

§ 25. Section V. evinces that “ Space cannot be God ” 
And in this we entirely coneur with Isaac Watts.f But 
f See Part VII. §g 40, 41, 42, 40, &c. 
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we’re not sure, that he and we would agree, as to the argu- 
ments by which the mutually received proposition should be 
established. 

§ 26. The Doctor’s arguments are such as the follow- 
ing:— . 

§ 27. (a.) “ If Space be God Himself, then all bodies are 
“ situated in God, as in their proper place — " &c. One might 
answer: This cannot properly be an objection to the doc- 
trine : ’tis the doctrine itself. 

§ 28. (6.) “ If space were God, then the divine Being, 
“ though in its whole it be unmeasurable,” — [Mark that — ] 
“ yet hath millions of parts of itself, really distinct from 
“ each other, measurable — ” &c. If one bear in mind, 
that Space hath no separable parts (what Watts proceeds 
to glance at,) and that finite can bear no proportion to 
infinite, he might well admit the strength of the position 
in the objection. For this position, also, is the doctrine 
itself. 

§ 29. (c.) A third “ consequence of supposing Space to be 
“ God, is this* Then every part of this divine space will 
“ contain Divine Perfections in it complete, or only some 
“ part of each of them.” — And so on. For a reply to 
which, we shall turn to a place in Dr Samuel Clarke’s 
Answer to a sixth Letter. “ The individual Consciousness 
u of the One Immense Being, is as truly one; as the present 
“ moment of time is indmduatty one , in all places at once. 
“ And the one can no more properly be said to be an ell or 
“ & mile of Consciousness, (which is the sum of” [Dr Watts’] 
“ objection,) than the other can be said to be an ell or a 
“ mile of Time . This suggestion seems to deserve parti - 
“ cular consideration.” We are confident that this consti- 
tutes a basis for a triumphant reply. 

§ 30. (d) If infinite space were God, God is infinitely 
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extended. But God “is the most perfect spirit” And 
“a spirit is not extended.” In reference to the first of 
which propositions, consider Part VII. §§ 40, 41,42, 46, etc. — 
And in reference to the third, consider Part III. § 34, with 
the following sections — Also, of Part VIII. Appendix B. 
§ 24. — An d* Part IX. Note to § 46. 

§31. The Section concludes thus : “ The strongest argu- 
“ ments seem to evince this, that space must be God, or 
“ it must be nothing .” The strongest arguments seem to 
evince, as you, good Doctor, saw yourself in your second Sec- 
tion, that Space cannot be nothing . And if any arguments 
evince, or even seem to evince, that Space must be God, they 
are (we may depend on’t) removed from the strongest argu- 
ments by the whole diameter of being . 

§ 32. One reason why we deemed it to be expedient go 
over those four arguments intended to show, that Space can- 
not be God, tire reader may gather, if he ponders the words 
instantly to be quoted. They occur in the same Section. 
The remark contained in them appears to be in all respects 
just. “Most of the inferences which I drew* from the sup- 
“ position of Space being God, are just and natural, if Space 
“ be God’s immensity,” &c. 

§ 33. In Section VI. the Doctor gives “ a review and 
recollection of the argument.” 

§ 34. Well was he entitled to proclaim: “We enter into 
“ the abyss of space, infinite and eternal space, and our 
“ thoughts are lost and drowned in it.” What he thus de- 
clared, reviewing as he was the first half of the way, he might 
as truly have cried out at any subsequent stage of his jour- 
ney. At the very beginning of this Essay, the author had 
said: “Would any one imagine, that so familiar an idea as 
“ that which we have of space , should be so abstruse and 
“ mysterious, so difficult and unaccountable a thing, as that 
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“ it should be doubtful and undetermined to this day, among 
“ the philosophers even of this knowing age, what space is; 
“ whether it be a substance or mode, God or a creature, 
“ something or nothing.” And in the Preface he had 
written to this effect : “ It is strange that philosophers, even 
“ in this enlightened age, this age of juster reasoning, should 
“ run into such wide extremes in their opinions concerning 
“ space; that wliile some depress it below all real being, 
* and suppose it to be mere nothing; others exalt it to the 
“ nature and dignity of Godhead/’ Dr Watts, we say, had 
so written; and, of a truth, even by the time he had gotten 
the length of Section VI., well was lie entitled to demand: 
“ After all our philosophy” [Something like half the word 
would have done.] “ and toil of reasoning ” [Such as it is, 
eveifwith toil thrown into the scale, to make heavy weight .] 
“ shall it be said that we know not whether space be a mere 
“ nothing , or whether it be the true and eternal God? : ’ — 
" Are the eternal God and a mere empty nothing, so near 
“ akin to one another, that we cannot see the difference 
“ between theift — that we are not able to tell whether space 
“ be God, or whether space be nothing f Indeed, Reverend 
Doctor, appearances look threatening: And the very worst 
may be dreaded, unless some third road is before us (if we 
will but look for it,) by which we may escape from piths 
so fraught with deceit and danger. Meanwhile, we heartily 
join in your prayer, that the shadows of your thick dark- 
ness may be scattered, and that you may be led out of the 
labyrinth of gross ignorance and mistake , and helped to 
make your way through the abyss of night — and so on. 

§ 35. There appears to be, in the 7th Section, nothing 
worth our notice ; if one nothing be excepted. Space, 'fcis 
now darkly surmised, may ultimately turn out to be “ a mere 
non-entity or nothing.” The Proteus, after going through 
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all his shapes, may “fix at last,” and submit to exist without 
any shape at all, ay without even the shadow of a shape. 
And hereabouts lies the mystery \ 

§ 36. The 8th Section compares Space to shadow or dark- 
ness, “ Is not darkness extended beyond the utmost bounds 

" of the material creation ?” “ We can no move assign the 

“ limits of darkness , than we can the limits of space . Again, 
" as darkness hath a seeming immensity belonging to it, has 
“ it not an eternity also?” Suppose that darkness is extended, 
infinitely extended, and is eternal : What can be inferred ? 
That extension or space is mere non-entity or nothing? 
Nay, nay. 

§ 37. But has darkness, in reality, extension, and dura- 
tion? No: Darkness by itself is not long, nor broad, nor 
deep ; and as extent is not an attribute of darkne$&, so 
neither is time. The thing which is dark may have, or 
rather must have, these attributes or conditions. If you 
suppose darkness and absence of body to co-exist, then you 
have dark space. f 

§ 38. In Section IX. the Doctor tries to • take courage 
from the hint , that space — or bodiless extension — may be 
nothing but the absence of body — or bodiless extension, — 
that is, that extension without body may be extension with- 
outfbody; as shade — or the absence of light — is the absence 
of light : and to raise some efforts of reasoning , “ to prove 
space to be nothing real.”J Space is inactive and impas- 
sive: Therefore, argues this Logician, it cannot be God nor 
a creature. Space cannot be God nor a creature:' And 
therefore, Space must be “ non-entity or nothing.” . Such is 

t See Part IX. § 31. 

X "Or no real being," adds the Doctor. But I hope, that there is a 
medium between no real Being , and nothing real ; as I would not wish my 
thought* to bo nothing real— which yet, are not real Beings. 
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Watts’ reasoning. We answer: We are not at all disposed 
to dispute either the premiss or the conclusion of the first 
enthymeme. But with regard to the second, while we go in 
with the premiss, we must cast out the conclusion, as well as 
(therefore) that premiss which the conclusion suk^umes, viz., 
That what is not God Himself, nor a creature, is non-entity 
or nothing. 

§ 39. Section X. is “ a re-examination whether Space 
has any real properties/' 

§ 40. The first consideration advanced here may be 
said to be, that space is “ emptiness , or absence of 'body or 
matter ” — &e. And as touching this, see Part IX. § 14, 
and § 31. 

§ 41. The second consideration says, in reference to 
Spaced supposed “ capacity to receive bodies into it,” “ that 
“ space is no otherwise capable of receiving body into it than 
" as the emptiness of a vessel makes it capable of receiving 
“liquor” — &c. Which* is cordially granted. Emptiness is 
either space without matter, or space with thin and subtile 
matter.f Verify, Space is no otherwise capable of receiving 
body into it than as the space within an empty vessel (vacuum, 
for all practical purposes,) makes the vessel capable of receiv- 
ing any sort of substance which is no larger than the space. 
Space, in fine, is no otherwise capable of receiving body, 
than as space is capable of receiving body. 

§ 42. The third consideration consists of this : “ Space 
“ can never penetrate matter * * wheresoever matter is, 
“ there Space is not.” — “ Space is no more, and is entirely 
" lost, when body is placed in the room of emptiness, Re- 

f “As when we say that a vessel is empty, we do not mean empty in 
“ the sense of the natural philosopher, who denies the existence of absolute 
“ emptiness, but we merely mean that the vessel contains no water, wine, 
“ oil, or other liquor .” — Cicero on Fate {Bohn's edit.) 

Z 
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latively to the topic of penetration , consult Part VI § 12, 
and down to the end of § 36. 

§ 43. The fourth consideration may be said to be: The 
infinity of space is not an infinity of fulness. As to which, 
weigh what occurs in Part IX. § 64; and other places. 

§ 44. Fifth consideration: Infinite space is really divisible, 
and indeed divided , by the bodies situated in it. This is the 
same sort of consideration as the preceding. Space is not 
fully because there are bodies in it : Space is divided, because 
there are bodies in it. The considerations resting on the 
same bottom ; to remove the bottom from the one, is to re- 
move the bottom from the other. 

§45. Sixth consideration. “The true reason why space 
“ appears to want no cause, is not that it has such a real and 
“ substantial essence as is too big to be produced l?y any 
“ cause, but that it is such a subtile , tenuious, unessential , 
“ or imaginary thing, that lias not essence , nor existence , nor 
“ reality enough to want a cause, or to be produced, or caused.” 
We are happy at leaving this exactly as we found it. 

§46. Seventh consideration. Space has not necessary 
existence: it can be annihilated. The reader has had too 
much on this subject in the course of our work, to leave it 
anywise necessary to add aught in this place. 

§ 47. The rest of the Section is taken up in illustrating a 
parallel between space and emptiness. And as emptiness 
involves space, we can have no objections to offer to the 
institution of the comparison. — There may also be as much 
analogy between space and shade, that is, dark space, as ever 
the Doctor likes. 

§ 48. In the 11th Section is answered an objection against 
.the nihility of space. 

§ 49. The objection amounts to this : “ 20 miles of space 
between” any “two bodies ”-^-or, if you please, 20 nonillions 
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of miles of space between any two points — w cannot be mere 
nothing.” For if the miles of space be nothing, the bodies, — 
or points, — are " close together, or touch one another.” 
Rather a shrewd objection indeed, and 'tis not so easy to see 
how it is to be got decently over. 

§ 50. The reply consists of “ a round denial ” of the truth 
of the consequence in the proposition, If there be nothing 
between the bodies, or points, then they are close together: 
Were the miles nothing, the bodies, or points, would not 
therefore touch. Emptiness would be between. Emptiness, 
that is Space. But Space is nothing. — Nothing would be 
between. But what would the between be? Nothing. 
Therefore, between the bodies or points, there would be a 
nothing which was a nothing. 

§ 5<l. Alas! we have nothing to bring against the round 
denial , unless it were something not very unlike the square 
or the cube of the miles of space. But the calamity to which 
we are subjected is, that space, or emptiness, is of no use in 
such a case: Except to keep bodies from dashing against each 
other, when a better preventive of collision is not to be had. 

§ 52. The nihility of Space having been so satisfactorily 
established, the 12th and last Section evidences (in the best 
possible way,) that space is "nothing real,” Well: This 
tallies with its nihility. But the rubric immediately goes on 
to do more than merely insinuate, that Space is "a mere 
abstract idea.” Indeed! And is a mere abstract idea, an 
abstract idea, an idea, nothing real? nihility? 

§ 53. But not to be in too great a hurry. "After all these 
" debates, wherein we,” such are the first words of the Sec- 
tion, " have been endeavouring to prove space to be nothing 
" real without us, yet perhaps we may allow it to be an 
" abstracted idea of the mind Nothing real without us: 

t See Essay II. Sect. iv. pax. 9. Essay V. Sect. i. par. 4. And other places. 
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This, then, was what we had to understand by non-entity, 
or nothing, or nihility. Space is a non-entity, or nothing, or 
nihility, as far as without us is concerned. But as far as 
within us is concerned, Space is “ an abstracted idea of the 
mind.” Well for us, if after so much tossing by winds from 
all the quarters of the compass, we are now wafted into 
secure anchorage. 

§ 54?. Dr Isaac Watts presently repeats and answers the 
arguments which, in the beginning of the Essay, he had used 
to disprove Space to be a mere idea. 

§55. The first argument, as now noticed, is: Space is 
without bounds, and therefore is not a mere idea in our 
minds. A capital argument, in sooth! And the answer? 
Tis this: “We can form an idea of infinite space of the ever- 
“ growing kind , and it may be a mere idea still. Oufidea, 
“ indeed, is not actually infinite ”■ — Good: very good: For 
an answer, it were capital ; were it not , that, however true 
the matter of the answer is, it is (by ill-luck) nothing to the 
point. That we can form an idea of Space, does not — 
surely — prove, that Space is an idea, or that our idea is 
Space. Who but such dreamers as the worthy Doctor ever 
dreamt that our ideas of Space might run riot when they 
had lost and drowned themselves in the abyss, — enlarging 
and contracting themselves as Space grew from less to more, 
and shrank from more to less? 

§ 50*. The second argument now mentioned, as proving 
that Space cannot be a mere idea, is as follows: Space 
“ seems to have a necessary and obstinate existence”^ The 
answer being to this effect : Space has * hardly so much 
external existence as certain mathematical truths, which the 
Doctor, who has a worthy object in view, calls extejrxal 
truths; and, asks he in fine consistency, Have these ex- 
t See Appendix to this Part; Appendix A. 
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ternal truths, which are nothing besides ideas, any real 
existence extraneous to the minds that conceive them? 
After all that we have written, we may safely leave it to 
the reader, to place himself between the argument and the 
answer, and judge which of them has the better cause by 
the hand. 

§ 57. “To conclude/' says Dr Isaac Watts, in the last 
paragraph of his Essay, “after the laborious searches of 
“ thought, reasoning and reading in several stages of my 
“ life past, these are the best conceptions and sentiments 
'* that I can frame of space.” — The conceptions and senti- 
ments bear very evident marks of having been framed , not 
only in several stages of his life, but in several, and totally 
opposite, states of his mind. — He proceeds: “ I grant there 
“ rnay # be some difficulties yet remaining, and some dark - 
“ nesses which yet may hang over the subject. Learned 
“ men have laboured hard to scatter them in former ages, 
“ and in the present too, without full success; yet, perhaps, 

in future time there may be a way found out for adjusting 
“ all these difficulties to the more complete satisfaction of 
“ some following age.” — I must, of course, leave it to my 
readers to decide, whether I have not adjusted all the diffi- 
culties touching space ; but certain, at all events, I am of 
this, that there must be a way, to those who can find it, 
whereby to set right every thing that is wrong. 

§ 58. If the Doctor, by “difficulties” and “ darknesses/' 
means, in the most distant manner, difficulties and dark-* 
nesses of an incomprehensible cast , we have unquestionably 
a remark to offer. ’Tis the height of absurdity to fancy, 
that the human mind can conjure up difficulties of the 
incomprehensible kind, which the human mind can neither 
solve, nor take a single step towards solving. How could the 
mind know the incomprehensibilities to be incomprehensibili - 
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ties, unless it had comfortable glimpses of that higher region, 
wherefrom the incomprehensible things appear indeed to be 
things incomprehensible ? To comprehend that certain things 
are of an incomprehensible character, is at least to comprehend 
the things, which are afterwards found to be incomprehensible. 
And comprehending the things — is not that incompatible with 
the things being not at all of a comprehensible character ?f 

§ 59. With Dr Watts, thus, space is “ an abstracted idea 
of the mind.” 

§ 60. And that he counts all abstracted ideas of the mind, 
and ail ideas whatever, to be modes of a substance, the 
reader of his second Essay will perceive, by abundance of 
evidence. Referring to each of the four sections of that 
Essay, in particular, and to passages scattered through his 
volume of Essays, in general — we shall content ouVselves 
with citing these four words: “Abstracted ideas OR modes.’* 
(Essay II. Sect, ii.) 

§ 61. Space is an abstracted idea of the mind. An 
abstracted idea of the mind is the mode of a substance. 
Therefore Space is a Mode. Thus Dr Isa'ao Watts. And 
therefore we are under the painful necessity of sending 
him over to those who will have Space to be a Mode, and 
nothing more, and nothing less. The Doctor will agree with 
his company, so far as antimodists are concerned. But the 
moment an investigation takes place with regard to the 
nature of the modality , Dr Watts, and those of his way of 
speaking, must retire within themselves, the rest of the com- 
pany being all the while at liberty to expatiate over the whole 
field of nature, and even to wander beyond 

the solar walk or milky way. t 

§ 62. — (C.) Lord Brougham . — In the “ Preliminary Dis- 

+ Weigh § 7 of Appendix to Part IV.— also, note to*§ 17, Part IX. 
t Pope: “ Essay on Man,” Ep, I. 
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course,” and in the Section already referred to,f the follow- 
ing words are to be found. “ To argue from the existence 
“ of space and time to the existence of any thing else, is 
4t assuming that those two things have a real being indepen - 
“ dent of our conceptions of them : for the existence of 
“ certain ideas in our minds cannot be the foundation on 
“ which to build a conclusion that any thing external to our 
“ minds exists. To infer that space and time are qualities of 
“ an infinite and eternal being is surely assuming the very 
“ thing to be proved, if a proposition can be said to have a 
“ distinct meaning at all which predicates space and time as 
“ qualities of anything. What, for example, is time but the 
u succession of ideas , and the consciousness and the recollec - 
“ tion which we have of that succession”? — &c. 

§ 08. In this passage it is not obscurely hinted, that his 
Lordship takes Space and Time to be conceptions or ideas 
in our minds. And, of course, Space and Time cannot be 
“ qualities of any thing,” i. e. t “ any thing external to our 
“ minds,” if Space and Time be no more than conceptions 
or ideas — namely, conceptions or ideas of Space and Time. 
On Lord Brougham's hypothesis, which (forget not) makes 
Space and Time conceptions or ideas, that is, internal affec- 
tions, — it is verily vain to speak of Space and Time as 
being qualities (or any thing else) of any object external 
to our minds. Our conceptions, in one word, cannot be 
external to us. 

§ 64. We have little to do with his Lordship's imaginings 
about Time, but as “time” is introduced, we shall throw 
out a hint, which may have some claim to a brief con- 
sideration. 

§ 65. Time , says his Lordship, is the succession of ideas. 
But is not Time (Dr Price led the way, long ago, to the 
; t See Part IX. § 67. 
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remarkf) presupposed by, or in, Succession^ What were a 
succession that occupied no time, that had no duration? A 
succession which will never succeed — in gaining any wise 
man's good opinion. The position, Time is a Succession, is, 
so far as this question is concerned, exactly the same as the 
position, Time is Time. And that, by the bye, is as true as 
the position. Space is Space. 

§ 66. But Time not only is the succession of ideas, it is the 
consciousness and recollection of the succession. Time is 
Time, and not only so, for Time is the recollection of Time. 

f “ The idea of Duration is an idea accompanying aU our ideas, and in- 
“ eluded in every notion we can frame of reality and existence. What tile 
u observation of the train of thoughts following one another in our minds, 
“or the constant flux of external objects, suggests, is succession; an idea 
“which, in common with all others, PRESUPPOSES that of duration is 
“ as different from it as the idea of motion, or figure.” Thus Dr Price. 

This passage — not unique in the author — is taken from the justly cele- 
brated “Review of the Principal Questions in Morals,” the greatest of Dr 
Richard Price’s works. The passage occurs in the 2nd section of Chapter I. 

J “We may measure duration by the succession of thoughts in the mind, 
“ as we measure length by inches or feet; but the notion or idea of duration 
“ must be antecedent to the mensuration of it, as the ^notion of length is 
" antecedent to its being measured.” Thus Dr Reid. {Essays on the In- 
tellectual Powers: Essay III. eh. v.) Writes he not well? 

Sir William Hamilton has no note on the place; though a good note 
might have been required by his peculiar philosophy. Of which we have a 
specimen at the foot of the next column, where we are informed (in accord- 
ance with the sublime teaching of this philosophy of the conditioned, and 
this alone,) That Time (or Duration) and SrACE are neither without limits ♦ 
nor limited . Hamilton’s Reid : Edin. [M ‘Lachlan, Stewart, & Co.] 1840. 
(The passage is in page 349.) Such information is after the manner of the 
absurd “Antinomy” of Kant’s Cntique, 1 in which this kind of philoso- 
phizing largely figures. The assertion, that Space and Time are neither 
infinite nor finite , is ominously false. Or, if not so, ’tis because of its un- 
speakable absurdity. See Part I., § 25, &c., and many other places in this 
work. 

1 The Antinomy in question is the first “Antinomy of Pure Reason.” The place 
more especially referred to Is in the “ Proof ” of “the Antithesis.” 
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Perhaps our readers may be more able than we are, to help 
out his Lordship at a dead lift. 

§ 67. It may be noticed, in connection with what is stated 
in the words under our examination, that they are amazingly 
inconsistent with what is conveyed at the conclusion of the 
Section wherein they occur. Remember that space and time, 
and, by consequence, infinite space and infinite time (or 
duration), that is, immensity and eternity , are ideas and con- 
ceptions “ in our minds/’ and therefore are not any things 
“independent of our conceptions and “cannot be the 
“ foundation on which to build a conclusion that any thing 
“ external to our minds exists:” And then weigh the 
following particular “ eminent use” of “the argument 
a priori — “The fact of those ideas of immensity and 
“ ettornity, forcing themselves, as Mr Stewart expresses it, 
“ upon our belief, seems to furnish an additional argument 

“ for the existence of” a mind in which “those ideas f 

or, as the other passage calls them, “conceptions,” are? 

That is not said. But (and pray mark it ) “an Immense 

“ and Eternal * Being ” And so on. 

§ 68. Space with Lord Brougham is a conception or an 
idea. And gives he out aught as to what the conception or 
idea is? The conception Space is not “ independent of our 
conceptions.” The idea Space is an idea “in our minfis.” 
So would his Lordship reply. And perhaps there might be 
good reasons why we should not press the subject farther. 

§ 69. Throughout this disquisition on Space, it has been 
my aim to confine myself, for the most part, to English 
writers. My principal ground being, that the specifically 
English, or British, domain represents that philosophy which 
is greatly a result, on the practical side , of other philoso- 
phies, especially metaphysical philosophies. But altho , such 
my aim, still this enumeration of modern opinions would 
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be vastly incomplete if it contained no reference to the 
ideas entertained among our Teutonic brethren, the meta- 
physical speculators of Europe and our era. A reference 
of the nature indicated will, however, be sufficiently accom- 
plished by my setting forth the sentiments, upon the subject 
in hand, of the unapproachably transcendental speculator 
Immanuel Kant. For not only does he stand foremost 
in dignity among the metaphysicians of Germany, but he 
stands also in the more important character of the repre- 
sentative of all the metaphysical philosophers of the German 
fatherland. *Tis indeed fact, that the philosophy of the 
metaphysician of Konigsberg includes in it, not the mere 
germs only, but likewise the essentials, in the shape of the 
groundwork foundations, of every mental system which has 
made its appearance subsequently to the phenomenon of the 
Critical Philosophy. Therein, as in an inexhaustible store- 
house, you have the primordial anticipations — less or more 
perceptible — of the after philosophemes of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, and, in line, all the unsightly brood of egoists 
(though egoistics, or egoismals , as being more uncommon, 
and even outray, might be the better word), as they succes- 
sively developed their wonderful idealistic schemes. It cannot 
be doubted that those subsequent philosophies (to their credit 
shall it be acknowledged?) were all vivid exhibitions of the 
most glaring, though possibly not the most genuine, idealism. 

§ 70. — (D.) Kant. — The Father, then, of Critical Philo- 
sophy (who, by the way, outlived all its genuine disciples) 
makes Space, pure Space, to be ^ form of our sensibility — 
the original use of understanding itself — one of the rules of 
the transcendental aesthetic — only the original synthesis of 
the homogeneal , &c.f — That space, says the Professor of 

+ For the benefit of those among our readers who may not be familiar 
with the Kante&n, or Kantian, terminology— as well as with what it stands 
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Konigsberg, in which all motion must be, (which itself is 
therefore absolutely immoveable,) is named pure or absolute 
space. Again: — We conceive an absolute immoveable, in- 
transposeable space, to which we in thought refer, at last, all 
motion. — The conception of an absolute immoveable space 
has itself no object: Pure space is an empty object-less intui- 
tion — an “ ens imaginarium” Absolute or pure space, in 
fine, is but an iDEA.f And so on. 

for (when it stands for any thing;) and who, therefore, have never gone as 
far, or 

as high, 

As metaphysic wit can fly; 

I beg leave to say, by way of a premonishment, that the Kantean termino- 
logy is all of a piece. An in Chinese paintings there is no shading, each 
object being highly coloured; so, with regard to the Transcendental noraen- 
clat#re, every phrase, nay every term, is swollen to the utmost possible 
dimensions. t 

f § 1. Does pure or absolute Space, in which, according to Kant, all f 
motion must be, contain the material universe? If matter be contained in 
an idea, is not matter too an idea? — Could any of the disciples of the Pro- j 
fessor of Konigsberg be so blind ns not to see that broad way by which - 
Critical Philosophy leads to Scepticism? 

§ 2. One of Kant’s own pupils observed, and endeavoured to meet, the 
difficulty. “ It may be * * objected, ” remarks F. A. Nitsch, “ that, if there 
“ be no external space, there is also no external world. But this is,” he 
asserts, “concluding by far too much * * * If there bo no external space, 

4t it will follow, that we are not authorised to assign extension to external 
M things, but there will follow no more.” 1 # 

§3. But has there not followed enough? Divest external things of all 
extension, and what do you leave? Solidity, we shall say. But solidity 
involves extension. So, abstracting all extension, you leave nothing. 
External things without extension, without any existence in an external 
space, were, after all that could be said, extremely curious curiosities. 
Things are external with respect to me, by there being space between .me 
and the things. Take away the space, they cease to be external. In one 
word: “External” supposes, or presupposes, Space.— Consider § 62, 
Part IX. 

J “A General and Introductory View of Professor Kant’s Principles,” Ac.— London, 
1706. 
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§ 71. Yet we must not neglect to notice, that though 
Kant thus takes Space to be nought except an idea or a con- 
ception, he can turn a new leaf, and write in a quite different 
strain. 

§ 72. I (’tis Immanuel Kant who speaks) by all means 
have a conception of Space and a conception of Time. Space 
and Time themselves are however not conceptions , though I 
have conceptions of them. Again: — I have a conception of 
wood: so have I too conceptions of space and time . But as 
wood itself is no conception, Space and Time are likewise no 
conceptions . And so on. 

§ 73. In the first place, then, Space is a conception. But, 
in the second place, Space is not a conception — It is an 
external existence : wood exists externally. 

§ 74. After all this, it is almost a pity to be under 'the 
necessity of bringing a third philosopheme of Kant’s before 
the reader’s eyes. A pity, I say — For the philosopheme 
next to be introduced, if it does not succeed in swallowing 
up the other two things, — ’twill not be on account of any 
lack of good intentions — The attempt at any' rate will be 
made. 

§ 75. Our Professor has several kinds of nonentities or 
nothings. One of them is the Nonentity or Nothing — the 
“ nihil privativum” — which has not the original use of un- 
derstanding, reality , for a foundation. Such is the concep- 
tion of empty or pure space, f 

1 1 have not thought it necessary to cite the names of any of Kant’s 
works. No doubt, one might easily assign places in The Critic of Pure 
Reason , and Religion within the Sphere of Reason, — dc. } — as authorities for the 
various positions fathered, in the text, upon the philosopher of Konigsberg. 
Indeed, his own very words, or their equivalents, are sometimes retained: 
At some other times, they have been translated into faithful English. What 
good purpose would be served, should one cite volume and page in Kant, 
for the merest tritest Kantism? Kant’s metaphysic is like Aristotle’s 
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§ 76. How these three seeming contradictions are to be 
reconciled, we cannot stay to inquire. Should the matter be 
taken pretty deep, perhaps they cannot be reconciled at allf 

§ 77. — (E) Bishop Berkeley. — But we come, in the last 
place, to a writer who had fully as much reason as any of 
them had, or could have had, to make Space to be an idea. 

§ 78. “All extension,” says -the good Bishop, “ exists only 
“ m the mind.” Principles of Human Knowledge. Sect, 
LXVII. “ The philosophic consideration of motion doth not 
“ imply the being of an absolute space , distinct from that 
“ which is perceived by sense, and related to bodies: which 
“ that it cannot exist without the mind, is clear upon the 
“ same principles, that demonstrate,” &e. Ibid . Sect. OXVI. 
But to multiply quotations to the same purpose, would be, 
in afl conscience, altogether a work of supererogation. } 

logic : the momenta or elements in Kant’s metaphysics are too weU known, 
by all metaphysicians and theologians, to leave the necessity for special 
citation. Specific authorities, by page and line, were superfluous authorities. 

It is to be recollected, too, that 1 have hero written with a view to a 
British audience. • And 1 have been much more anxious to convey clearly 
to my countrymen the genuine character of Kant’s thought*, 1 than T have 
been anxious to convey a transcription of Kant’s ter mmol nyy. To the un- 
initiated, a truly formidable terminology. Kant required a dictionary for 
himself ; and his hard words did obtain glossaries devoted to themselves. A 
whole army of a sue*' hridyea the Kantian terms and phrases loomed, through 
the transcendental mist, to discomfited students, who had not been edu- 
cated to master your Kantian explications of those philosophic words. 
Kantian Dictionaries of philosophic terms, with their meanings in plainer 
German , were true desiderata. Yet the thoughts, could one but get at the 
meanings, were not so fathomlessly profound, after all ! 

t See Appendix to this Part : Appendix B. 

$ “It is this circumstance that will be found, on examination, to be the 
“principal stumbling-block in the Berkeleiun theory; and which distin- 

\ This use of the word “thoughts” lewis me to notice that in places of the text I 
have subjected myself to the charge of using certain words according to a most Un-Critical, 
and almost Anti-Kantian, use. Bight English, and excellent, uses nevertheless, for all 
that! 
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§ 79. Space exists in the mind. Space, extension, is in 
the mind “ only by way of idea ” “ Principles." Sect. xlix. 
And elsewhere the same. Therefore Space, with Berkeley, 
is an idea. 

§ 80. And what does the Bishop of Cloyne take the idea 
to be ? A mode. But no ; not a mode, though certainly 
something very like it. 

§ 81. The following passages might lead us to suppose 
ideas were modes or properties. “ The former ( spirits ) are 
“ active, indivisible, substances : the latter (ideas) are inert, 
“ fleeting, dependent beings, which subsist not by themselves, 
“ but are supported by, or exist in, minds or spiritual sub- 
“stances." “Principles." Sect, lxxxix. “A spirit has 
“ been shown to be the only substance or support , wherein 
“ the unthinking beings or ideas can exist.” Ibid. Sect, 
cxxxv. “ I know what I mean, when I affirm that there is 
“ a spiritual substance or support of ideas, that is, that a 
“ spirit knows and perceives ideas." — Third Dialogue. — 
“ That there is no substance wherein ideas can exist beside 
“ spirit, is to me evident.” Ibid. Many are the similar 
passages. 

§ 82. Now what is a support but a substratum or sub- 
stance? And what is a thing supported but a property or 
mocle? 

§ 83. But yet though Space is made an idea, and an idea 
is seen to be a thing supported, and Space, thus, is repre- 

“ guishes it from that of the Hindoos, and from all others commonly classed 
“ along with it by metaphysicians; that it involves the annihilation of space 
“ as an external existence; thereby unhinging completely the natural concep • 
“ tions of the mind with respect to a truth, about which, of all within the 
“ reach of oub FACULTIES, we seem to be the most completely ascer* 
“tained ; and which, accordingly, was selected by Newton and Clarke, as 
“ the ground-work of their argument for the necessary existence of God.”— 
Dugald Stewart’s u Philosophical Essays. ” Essay II. chap, ii sect. 2. 
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sented as very similar to a property; Space is rather in 
danger of being taken for a property or mide, than of being 
in reality a mode or attribute. 

§ 84. “ Those qualities (extension and figure) are in the 
u mind only as they are j)erceived by it ; that is, not by way o f 
" mode or attribute” &c. “ Principles.” Sect. xlix. Look 

“ you, Hylas, when I speak of objects as existing in the 
“ mind * # * * My meaning is o?ily, that the mind 

“ comprehends or perceives them; and that it is affected 
u from WITHOUT, *f“ or by some being DISTINCT^ from itself/’ — • 
Third Dialogue . — And the same sort of thing in other places. 

§ 85. Thus have we treated of every distinct opinion 
which can be entertained regarding Space. If any person 
can Righteously add a member to our General Division, or 
can with the least propriety subdivide farther our subdivi- 
sions, he will cause it to be clearly understood, that we have 
not gone over all the various opinions. We have no objec- 
tion to oppose, should any one desire to put upon trial what 
we have written, and subject it, in every possible respect, to 
the severest examination. 


§ 86. Before losing sight of our very long Digression, and 
turning once more towards the “Refutation/’ we shall 
improve the present opportunity, and remark one or two 
things which could not perhaps be more conveniently noticed 
elsewhere. 

§ 87. Space being made by philosophers to stand for 
so many different things, the word being, therefore, of so 
ambiguous a description, the “ Argument ” never employs 

t No assumption of Space here ? Weigh § 3 of the second note to § 70, 
above. 


i 
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it, — but in one place, which is the “Appendix.”+ The, passage 
is as follows, « 

§ 88. “ f Infinity of Extension is necessarily existing/ 
" Proposition. 

§ 89. “ Let the extension be of space merely , or of matter 
u merely , or of space and matter together ” Etc . See Part 
VII § 2 + 

§ 90. Then — I hear an inquirer demand — if the term be 
so very ambiguous, how comes it to be used, so freely used, 
in the first Part hereof? The brief, the sufficient, reply is, 
that space, in that Part, is employed in no technical sense 
whatever — At least, if it ever occur in a truly technical 
sense, any other sense would, all tilings being considered, 
answer to the full as well. Let a man affix what idea to 
space he pleases, the grand purport and object of what is 
advanced in the Part we speak of, will not, in truth and 
reality, be at all affected thereby. We challenge our in-, 
quirer to make the experiment. 

§ 91. Nay, substitute for “ space/' on every occasion, (arid 
the same observation applies to “ magnitude/ 1 ' and “ immen- 


t Consider the second note in connection with § 55 of Part IX. 
t § 1. It did not suit our purpose, to take for granted (even so little, 
or— if you please — so much, as) the separate existence of pure space, i. t., 
space without matter. The “Argument” sets out from the thing denoted 
by the unambiguous word extension, infinite extension ; not caring of what 
nature the extension is. That there is expansion, viz,, puro space, infinite 
expansion, or pure space, distinct from the extension of matter; it is the 
business of the second Scholium under Prop. IV. Part T. to demonstrate. 

§ 2. In fact, had the first Proposition in the demonstration (in place of 
being, “Infinity of Extension is necessarily existing,”) been in these 
terms — Infinity of Space is necessarily existing ; — it might have been ob- 
jected: That it was — unwarrantably, for without proof— assumed, that in 
nature there is space where there is no matter— A position, without doubt, 
of vast consequence, as against atheism ( see part ix, § 6, 7, 8): and by no 
luc&us to be laid hold of, before a right to possession be established. 
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sity,”) the word extension — the sense may require it to be, 
infinite extension — a word attended by no*particular ambi- 
guity; and the meaning and force of the passage, properly 
understood, will remain untouched. 

§ 92. In fine, all that Part I. requires at bottom to be 
admitted is, that something is necessarily existing, be the 
something space, or magnitude, or immensity, or simply 
extension. 

§ 93. But I hear another inquirer address me. In the 
29th section of the same Part (so is the second inquiry 
prefaced) Dr Isaac Watts is brought in, saying, that we 
cannot conceive Space non-existent, &c. But subsequently, 
he denied the necessary existence of Space.d* In these 
circumstances, was it fair and altogether right, to apply 
the t)octor to that use which we find him forced to be of 
in that 29th section? — My answer is quite at hand. ’Tis 
two-fold. 

§ 94. I ran upon Dr Watts the first; and with Dr 
Watts the second, we had there nothing whatever to do.J 
We have had indeed a good many things to say to Dr 
Watts the Second, || but certainly the occasion had not 
arrived when we were no farther on than Part I. § 29. 
Perhaps a deal of remarkable attention has atoned for ^py 
delay which may have taken place in paying our respects 
to the last-mentioned Doctor, to-wit, the Doctor, in his last- 
alluded-to character. 

§ 95. But, again , tho’ it be true, Dr Isaac Watts, at a 
later stage of his life, denied that space has necessary 
existence — meaning, by space, an external something, dis- 
tinct in every respect from matter; — still he does not, so 
far as I remember, exactly deny any where the necessary 

f See above, § 40, and § 50, &c. t See above, § 11, 12, 57. 

* II See above, § 35 to § 57. 
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existence of extension of some kind. He no where affirms 
of all extension whatsoever, that we can conceive it to be 
entirely blotted out of existence. And in the 29 th section 
of Part first, extension — all extension — would have done as 
well as “space/’f 


f As see above, § 91. 
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PART XL 

THE “ ARGUMENT, A PRIORI , FOR THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD,” AN IRREFRAGABLE DEMON- 
STRATION. 

§ 1. We must now request our reader to retrace his steps, 
and consider a second time the words quoted from Antitheos 
in. the fifth section of our seventh Part. Taking for granted 
thaffc the reader has reverted to those words, we repeat our 
interrogation, What does Antitheos understand by the word 
space, as it occurs in that passage ? 

§ 2. We have seen, that Space is Space, and neither more 
nor less, with our atheist. *f* Is the “ space ” with which at 
present we are concerned, to be held as denoting merely 
bare space or extension ? If so, “ to talk of a substratum 
being necessary,’ ” even “ a priori necessary/' to space , is, I 
should hope, very far from being nonsense. Nay, that 
there is a Substratum to infinite space or expansion, ft, as 
we observed, demonstrated in “Part III.” of the “ Argu- 
ment/' l 

§ 3. If, contrariwise, by “ space n Antitheos means the 
substance which space supposes, if it supposes such; it is 
indeed nonsense to talk of a substratum to space being 
necessary a priori, or in any other sense of the word 
necessary : For, in the case contemplated, it is nonsense to 

f See Part IX. § 10, and following section*. 
t See Part VII. § 3. 
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talk of # a substratum at alL Tis assuredly nonsense to 
talk of the substance to the substance, or of the substratum 
to the substratum, of Space. If space stands for substance, 
it stands for substratum. 

§ 4. Our atheist does not inform us, in so many words, in 
which sense he uses the term. But from the circumstance 
of his making “ space ” take the place which “ infinite 
extension” occupied, we are entitled to conclude, he em- 
ployed the term in the former of the two senses. The 
connection, in short, may be held to determine, that “ space ” 
stands for bare space . 

§ 5. Besides, is not as much as this indicated by the 
words which follow in the “ Refutation?” “On the other 
“ hand,” says our author, “ if it (space) stands in need 
“ of a substratum, the foundation-stone of this gteat 
“ argument must crumble into dust, and be unfit to serve 
“ as a substratum to any thing.” As to which : If Space 
stands in need of a substratum , this must be because Space 
is a property. And if Space is a property — to give it a 
substratum (of which it will stand in need,) will indeed 
cause the foundation-stone of an argument to crumble into 
dust, but the argument will be, not the “Argument * * for 
“ the Being * * of God,” but the argument for the 

being of a Refutation .f A word in Antitheos’s ear, as to 
the foundation-stone of the great argument (by whomso- 
ever handled) from Space, to the existence of Deity; — The 
pillars of the world may shake, and fall too — (no contradic- 
tion is involved in supposing that — ) but, though the pillars 
of the world fall, and the universe of matter be as if it had 
never been, — the foundation-stone of that great argument 
standeth sure . 

§ 6. A remark of somewhat the same nature as the 
t See Part XII. § 7, with note A, and § 8. 
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remarks which our antitheist has in the 15th paragraph of 
Chapter VI., (all of which paragraph we have now gone 
over,) we meet towards the end of his voluma In his 

retrospective and concluding remarks,' ” he concentrates 
“ into one view the chief features, the shortcomings, and 
“ anomalies of” Mr Gillespie's “extraordinary attempt to 
" prop up, upon rational principles, what has nothing to do 
“ with such principles, but which must for ever remain a 
“ mere matter of faith.”f — Ponder this ere proceeding farther, 
— ’tis our antitlieist’s assurance we have for it, that Mr 
Gillespie’s attempt to call in rational principles to his aid, 
has failed. 

§7. In Mr Gillespie’s case, “there is,” says Antitheos, 
now about the work of concentration , “ there is an odd 
“ fof^etfulness of first principles.” J — Wherein consists the 
oddness? — “Infinite extension and infinite duration are 
“ either necessary of themselves — absolutely so, or they 
“ are not.” — Hitherto the ground is firm. Nothing can be 
more solid. — “ If necessary of themselves, then is the 
“ introduction^ Mr Gillespie’s substance or substratum 
“ gratuitous and absurd.” — All firm foothig as yet. — Of 
themselves is pretty much the same, is it not ? as if we 
should say PER se (in the plural.) If infinite extension and 
infinite duration necessarily exist per se — that is, without 
substrata— then we cannot, without absurdity, introduce 
substrata, or even a substratum. All is well, then, up to 
this point. To go on with Antitheos’s words : — “If not 
necessary, — ” — But where is the of themselves now i Oh! 

t Chap. XIII. par. 1.— Lo ! the Atheist licks up the spittle of the 
Sceptic Antitheos’s Bneer is couched under language which forbids our 
not remembering Hume’s — u Our most holy religion is founded on Faith, 
not on Reason. ” —Essay on Miracles . Part ii. 

* Chap. XIII. par. 4. 
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it was not convenient to carry about the per se any longer. 
Not for you, Antitheos! who have to conjure up shortcom- 
ings and anomalies in Mr Gillespie. But for me, who have 
to do nothing of the kind, who have to execute no greater a 
task than to exhibit such shortcomings and anomalies as 
the “ Refutation * abounds with — of which the present 
anomaly and shortcoming (of two small Latin words, or the 
corresponding ones in English) is a very fair specimen: — 
For me, I say, it is quite convenient to keep the of THEM- 
SELVES in mind. I must have consistency in the matter of 
the pee se. Well then : — “ If not necessary, — ” op them- 
selves, — “the primary propositions in the argument are 
“ false and groundless. What argument ? It cannot be 
the “ Argument, a priori &c., because, in it, the primary 
propositions do not concern themselves at all with the asffair 
of PER SE.J But take the passage in the way Antitheos has 
it, (reading, simply, “If not necessary/') and nothing can be 
more indisputable than that “ the primary propositions in 
the" “Argument, a priori,” “are false and groundless." 
But infinite extension or space, and infinite duration, are far 
from being not necessary: They are necessary. And what 
settles the point is, that we have Antitheos’ s authority for it. || 
But let us ever bear in mind, that though infinite space and 
infinite duration are necessary, it is not necessary that they 
exist PER SE. The farthest from it imaginable. — And this 
finishes our business, at this time, with the Chapter entitled 
“ Retrospective and Concluding Remarks/' 

§ 8. The 16th paragraph of Chapter VI. commences 
thus: — “ But if we are dissatisfied with the author’s substra- 
“ turn," — [And Antitheos, unless so dissatisfied, could be no 

t Chap. XIII. par. 4. 

- X See Part II. § 13, &c., Part VII. § 2, 3, and note to § 89, Part X. 

li See Part I. § 35. * 
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atheist — ] “ we are not much better situated with the alter- 
“ native left us ; for according to the dilemma he has im- 
“ posed upon us , We are obliged to conclude that infinity of 
“ extension is itself a substance.” Yea: And a dilemma to 
Antitheos it will remain. If infinite extension stand in need 
of no substratum, why then it can stand by itself. And if 
it can stand by itself, why then — however horrified Anti- 
theos may be — it is a substance. But in reference* further, 
to this, see below § 21, and the subsequent sections, to the 
end of the Part. 

§ 9. We shall at all times be ready to grant, that infinity 
of extension makes but an awkward substance — a veiy pro- 
digy among monsters. But at whose door would the folly 
of creating such a substance lie, if it lay at any body's? Not 
at Mr Gillespie's, for the “Argument” only says, “IFIn- 
“ finity of Extension subsist without a substratum, THEN, 
“ it is a substance ”j~ — never saying, that Infinity of Exten- 
sion subsists without a substratum, saying as it does the 
very reverse.;]; But the folly of making a substance out of 
infinity of extension, lies, (as is, indeed, evident enough, and 
as will be farther evinced below||) — lies, we repeat, at his 
door with whom infinite extension subsists without any sub- 
stratum, quite by itself in nature only nature repudiates 

such a subsistence And therefore, that piece of folly avill 

likely be found near Antitheos's threshold, since he is so 
“dissatisfied” with the substratum of infinite extension. 

§ 10. In reflecting on “the dilemma” which is “im- 

posed,” do not forget how sad a one it is for antitheists. 

§ 11. “I had thought,” continues our atheist, “ infinity a 
“ mere nominal adjunct allowed to space, from the circum- 
“ stance of our being unable to conceive limits to its 

f See Part V. § 15 — and below, § 15. t See above, § 2. 

Ii See below, § 21, and following sections. 
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“ extent—” Here he makes infinity an adjunct ; a mere 
nominal adjunct, to space. Elsewhere, he says infinity is 
an attribute thereof. We noticed, how incorrect this latter 
saying is.f And probably the former one is still more ob- 
jectionable. But it is not worth our while to write another 
syllable on the subject. I had thought so, quoth he, — “ but 
" the theist, it seems, thinks otherwise. Infinity, with him,. 
“ must be a substance/’ — Only, if infinity exist per se. — 
“ On the same ground,” — Antitheos goes on, — “ we might 
“ contend that finity is a substance too.” — To be sure. If 
infinity can exist per se , why may not finity, likewise, exist 
perse? If bare infinity be a substance, — on precisely the 
same ground, bare finity may be a substance too. In this, 
between the theist and the anti-theist there is, for once, a 
happy unanimity — and indeed the thing seems quite incon- 
trovertible. “ Supposing, however,” proceeds Antitheos, 
“ that space infinitely extended is what he means,” — by 
what ? by infinity , I take it — “ all that we can say is, that 
“if it” (“space infinitely extended”) “ be a substance it is 
“ no longer space, or extension, or any thing ejse than, — just 
“ a substance; — unless it may be both extension and sub- 
" stance at the same moment. But these are profane 
“ thoughts.” — They are, at all events, very empty words. 
As /or thought , — whatever of this commodity is in them, is 
hardly equal to the task of rising to the profane. “ If it,” i. e., 
“ space infinitely extended,” “ be a substance, it is no longer 
“ space” — Good. And, in like manner, if Antitheos, finitely 
extended, be a substance, he is no longer Antitheos. This 
every one at a glance sees to be — just nonsense. Again: “ If 
“ it/' i. e,, “space infinitely extended,” “ be a substance, it is no 
“ longer * * * any thing else than— just a substance.” — 


t See § 2 of the first note to § 9, Part VIII. 
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So, if the finite thing called a “Refutation” be a substance, 
it is no longer any thing else than — just a substance. This, 
however, is any thing but nonsense, for it is sense, and good 
sense, and — just a truism ; — " unless ” (indeed) the " Refu- 
tation” "may” [not] "be both” a " Refutation ” “ and sub- 

" stance at the same moment.” Certainly, Space cannot be 

“ both extension and substance at the same moment,” if exten- 
sion means ^extension and nothing more? and if substance 
means something more than ^extension and nothing more? 
But, this can with difficulty be accounted a discovery. 

§ 12. “ Perhaps ” — our atheist prosecutes the matter 
thus — " according to the new school of theology, not only 
" may a book be a substance, but its extension may also be 
" a. substance, its weight another, its colour a third, and so 
“ fo?th.” Surely , — IF the extension can exist per se , IF the 
weight can exist per se, IF the colour can exist per se. And 
this, not only according to the new school of theology, but 
according to the old school of logic. 

§ 13. " Let us hear, however,” (these are Antitheos's next 
words) " how the divine theory of infinity of extension being 
“ a substance is to be sustained. — Mark with what boldness 
“ of reasoning it is brought out. The infidel must look well 
" to his footing and points of defence, lest he be laid pros- 
" trate by its overwhelming force. Then Antitheos pro- 
ceeds to quote from “ Proposition III.” The quotation we 
shall give, but we shall give, at the same time, what imme- 
diately precedes in the "Argument,” that our reader may 
the better understand whereabout he is. Part of the pas- 
sage he has had before^ — but no matter. 

§ 14. " Either , Infinity of Extension subsists, or, (which 
" is the same thing,) we conceive it to subsist, without a 

f Parag. 16. % Viz. in Part V. §§ 14, 15, — also, in § 9 above, 
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44 support or substratum : or, it subsists not, or we conceive 
“ it not to subsist, without a support or substratum! 

§ 15. 44 First, IF Infinity of Extension subsist without a 
“ substratum, THEN, it is a substance . And ” [now comes 
the portion cited by Antitheos] 44 4 IF any one should deny, 
44 4 that it is a substance, it so subsisting (that is, without 
44 a support or substratum ;f) 4 to prove, beyond contradiction, 
44 4 the utter absurdity of such denial, we have but to defy 
44 4 him to show, WHY Infinity of Extension is not a sub- 
44 ‘stance, so far forth as it can subsist by itself, or 

44 4 WITHOUT A SUBSTRATUM.’ ’’J 

§ 16. This, then, is what our atheist points to as boldness 
of reasoning. It must chagrin him, that he cannot find the 
weak side of the reasoning ; — though certainly none can 

«■* 

1* Observe the parenthesis is Antitheos’s. 

$ § 1. The following paragraph is the one which follows, in the “Ar- 
gument.” 

§ 2. “As therefore, it is a contradiction to deny that Infinity of Exten- 
sion exists, 1 so there is, on the supposition of its being able to subsist 
“ without a substratum,, a substance or Being of Infinity of Extension neces- 
sarily existing: Tho’ Infinity of Extension and the being of Infinity of 
“ Extension, arc not different, as standing to each other in the relation of 
“ mode and subject of the mode, but are identical.” 

§ 3. If now my readers will turn to Part II. and § 4, they shall find our 
anti^heist insinuating, that his opponent never told what he meant by the 
word being. (Look, also, at the 2nd paragraph of Chapter XII. of the “Re- 
futation.”) In the passage just cited, that opponent (this being the first 
occasion of the Argument’s using being,) makes Being to be the same as 
substance, and a substance to be what subsists without a substratum. Is not 
this telling what is meant ? We have yet to learn that Antitheos could teU 
any thing better on the subject. Be this as it may, he has done the very 
thing Mr Gillespie has done, — he has given existing by itself as a good 
enough explanation of substance. (See below, § 44.) But present ends, you 
see, must be answered. If an inconsistency turns out to have been com- 
mitted— why, in the circuilistances of the case, it could not very well have 
been avoided. 

1 “Prop. L”— Note In "Argument." fee Part II. §15. 
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hinder him from being highly offended at its boldness. The 
boldness, and the reasoning to the bargain, he would sneer 
down. But the reasoning, whatever becomes of its boldness, 
will never hang its head. 

§ 17. It is thus Antitheos follows at the heels of the pas- 
sage cited by him: — “A new era has thus dawned upon 
“ logic. A grand discovery is on the eve of rendering her 
“ power irresistible, and her reign everlasting and glorious. 

“ It is to be henceforth no longer necessary for us to prove 
" an affirmative : assert what we may , no one dare deny our 
“ assertions. For to prove beyond contradiction the utter 
“ absurdity of such denial, we have only to put a brave face 
* on it, and throw a defiance in the teeth of our opponent to 
“ prove the negative. And in the Chapter wherein are 
concmtrated “ into one view the chief features ” of Mr Gil- 
lespie's “ extraordinary attempt/’J our atheist, writing in a 
similar strain, hath this sentence: — “He (Mr Gillespie) can 
“ only insist dogmatically upon duration and extension being 
“ recognised as substances, and in self-satisfied proof, dial - 
ft lenges any one, in the most braggart and imperious tone , 
“ to show why they are not to be regarded as substances!" 
Parag. 5. 

§ 18. Mr Gillespie maintained, (and he yet maintains,) 
that, to prove the utter absurdity of a certain denial, we hdve 
but to defy the denier to point to any sufficient reason for 
his denial. What is there that has not been denied by some 
one? || Should the correctness of this algebraic expression 
be denied ( {a+a) :2a:: (2a — a); a} what better could be 

*t Parag. 18. t See above, § 6. 

|| We have atheistical authority for it. “Hobbes says, that if men found 
“ their interest in it, they would doubt” [no — but they would say they 
doubt] “the truth of Euclid’s Elements” This composes one of Diderot’s 
notes to D’Holbach: The note being commendatory. Sec § 1 of Appendix 
to Part VI. And if Hobbes ever spoke as Diderot makes him speak, we have 
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done than challenging the denier, (not in a braggart impe- 
rious tone, but in a gentlemanly manner,) to produce a valid 
reason for his assertion, and thereby go far to show us, that, 
like Hudibras, 

For every why he had a wherefore ? 

Mr Gillespie, of a truth, had thought, that if all men had 
agreed on giving a certain name to each of the objects or 
things in which were fulfilled certain conditions ; no person 
could reasonably refuse to suffer the appellation to be be- 
stowed on any one of the objects: and that if a man was 
found so exceedingly singular as to recede entirely from com- 
mon language, and universally received notions, the onm 
probandi (to take a phrase from the law) lay on him to make 
good the new and unheard-of position. That all men wefe at 
one as to the propriety of calling that a substance \$hich 
exists without a substratum, Mr Gillespie had verily esteemed 
a circumstance sufficiently entitling him to call upon him who 
should decline to permit the term to be applied to that which 
does so exist, to call upon him (I say) to assign some ground 
for his refusal. No ! exclaims our atheist, such a circum- 
stance is not sufficient to entitle Mr Gillespie to “ throw a 
defiance,” (*‘ dogmatically,” of course,) at the refuser, to show 
why a thing existing without a substratum is not to be 
designated a substance. No, indeed! exclaims our atheist, 
for that would be (here lies his mistake) to usher in the 
day of a grand discovery — the dawn of a new era — in 
logic. And there’s no room for any grand discovery in 
logic: A new era would come too late. No! no! exclaims 


two atheists testifying at once. And we readily admit the atheistical autho- 
rity to be high, in the present instance. It’s extremely likely the pair have 
spoken the truth. None better fitted to know what lengths certain men 
will go to, when they think their interests are at stake. 

—Men may mistake their true interests. 
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our atheist. But why does he so? After the chiding we 
have got, we dare never so much as think of defying him, 
but we politely ask him, Why? He should be able, and willing 
too, on every occasion, to give a reason for the principle on 
which he acts. 

§ 19. Mr Gillespie contended, that we have only to defy 
any one (an atheist, for example, — and let the atheist be 
such a one as Antitheos, if this gentleman likes — ) to point 
to some good ground for denying the proposition, “ Ip Infi- 
“ nity of Extension subsist without a substratum, then, it is 
“ a substance in order to make manifest the absurdity of a 
denial. And from this particular case, Antitheos has drawn, 
as a specimen of Mr Gillespie's logic, (which is the un- 
righteous part of the affair,) the universal proposition. To 
prove 0 any affirmation, we have no more to do than, with 
“ a brave face,” to “ throw a defiance in the teeth” of all 
opponents to prove a negative: Hurl your defiance at a 
negative, and, lo! the affirmative is proven. The author of 
the “ Argument ” speaks of a special instance , and the 
author of the “ Refutation,” by a skilful manoeuvre, forces 
his opponent to speak as if he inclined to hold the special 
instance as the representative of any case whatsoever: as if 
he inclined to employ that procedure on every occasion, which 
he used on one only occasion, because no better could fee 
done. This is the. height of disingenuousness. This is 
wretched sophistry. But it is fortunate, that the sophistry is 
as obvious as it is miserable. There is no mistaking it. 

§ 20. But after all: To lay down a thing, and defy all and 
sundry to show a good cause for asserting the contrary, — 
though it may not be a commendable method, must at least 
be granted to be an allowable method, of starting towards 
the determination of any controversy whatever. Every thing 
which begins to be must have a sufficient reason for its 
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existence. Every affirmation, and every negation that ever 
was, began sometime to be. And if a person deny a position, 
without being able to assign a proper 'cause, we may be 
assured that the denial is improper, if not absurd. * It must 
always be admitted, that the mere hurling of a defiance at an 
opponent, is not by itself sufficient .to establish a doctrine: 
It is sufficient only when conjoined with the opponent’s in- 
ability to furnish any just evidence for the truth of a contrary 
proposition. 

§ 21. But, all this while, we have been assuming , that 
men universally have consented to denominate that a sub- 
stance which has been decreed to subsist by itself, without a 
substratum, or subject of inhesion : Men universally, with the 
exception of certain of the “ atheistick gang,”f who perceive 
themselves to be under the necessity of either contending 
that infinite extension, or space, exists barely by itself, with- 
out any substratum, or granting that infinite extension exists 
only by reason of the existence of something else quite irre- 
concilable with their atheism. And "tis high time that we 
present our readers with the evidence of our 'title to make the 
assumption . 

§ 22. Our authorities shall be selected from the list of 
those who are, among us, the best known and received as 
writers on such topics. Our authors, in short, must be in 
common and good repute. 

§ 23. The first authority we shall adduce is John Locke, 
and as he is the first, so he will be the greatest.^ 

t These are Cudwortli’s words. 

t An excellent judge of the amount of fame which authors have, decides, 
that “in intellectual philosophy, Locke’s celebrated work” leaves “all 
competitors behind by the common consent of mankind V' So says Lord 
Brougham, — in one of his valuable and very splendid “Dissertations.” 
Vol. ii. p. 113-14. Much in this 2nd vol.-— how unlike much in the 1st ! 
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§ 24. “ The ideas of substances are such combinations 
<( of simple ideas, as are taken to, represent distinct par- 
“ ticular things subsisting by themselves” — “ Essay concern- 
“ ing Human Understanding Book II., Chapter xii., § 6. 

§ 25. Modes, on the other hand, he defines thus: 

“ Modes * ' * * contain not in them the supposition of 
“ subsisting by themselves, but are considered as dependencies 
“ on, or affections of, substances.” — Ibid., § 4. 

§ 26. In the 23rd Chapter (same Book,) which expressly 
treats/ of- our “ideas' of substances,” he hath these words: 

“ The idea then we have, to which we give the general name 
“ substance , being nothing but the supposed, but unknown 
“ support of those qualities we find existing, which, we 
“ imagine, cannot exist sine re substante, without some- 
“ tiling to support them, we call that support substan- 
u tial ” — § 2. 

§ 27. And in his letter to the Bishop of Worcester, he 
owns that his account of substance is on the same footing 
with that of Burgersdicius, Sanderson, “ and the whole tribe 
of logicians,” •who, he informs us, define a substance to be, 
“ ens, or res per se subsistens” 

§28. But indeed we could accumulate so much from 
Locke on this subject, that we must be content with the spe- 
cimen given, and with referring the reader to a great paft of 
the Chapter on “ Substances,” and to his Letter and second 
Reply to Dr Stillingfleet. 

§ 29. We do not feel ourselves under any necessity of 
adducing a host of Aristotelians, in the shape of Peripa- 
tetics and Schoolmen,’ f of whose song the constant burden is, 
Substantia est ens per se subsistens, & non inhcerensin alio * 

f Antitheos cannot reject their testimony: At any rate, he speaks of 
u the truly estimable wisdom of the schools ” — Chap. IV. par. 9. (See our 
Review of Jack’s Work; last paragraph.) 
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Substance is that which subsists by itself, and has itself no 
subject: Because we believe that Locke was an honest man, 
and an able; and because (luckily for our readers' patience) 
he has spoken for “ the whole tribe of logicians.” 

§ 30. Our next authority in this matter shall be the cele- 
brated author of the True Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse : of which Sir James Mackintosh declares, “ It is a 
“ work of stupendous erudition, of much more acuteness than 
“ at first sight appears,” &c. &c. — Dissertation on the Pro- 
gress of Ethical Philosophy: f — The words which we are 
about to adduce, we have made use of already, but the occasion 
was different.^ 

§ 31. “ Unquestionably, whatsoever is, or hath any kind 
“ of entity, doth either subsist by itself or else is an .at- 
“ tribute, affection, or mode of something , that doth -Sub- 
“ sist by itself.” Here he opposes a Mode to that which 
subsists by itself, that is, to a Substance. From the whole 
context of the passage, it is indisputably evident that he 

uses to subsist by itself? and 'to be a Substance, ^as com- 
pletely convertible. See also, of the same great work. 
Chapter II. & vii. viii. 

§ 32. Our third author shall be Archbishop King, whose 
“ %say on the Origin of Evil” has lost comparatively 
little of its fame. “ By Substance I here understand,” says 
the Archbishop, in the second page of Bishop Law's trans- 
lation, “a thing which the Mind. can conceive by itself as 
“ distinct and separate from all others: For that Thing, the 
“ Conception of which does not depend upon another, nor 

t The passage occurs in Sect. 5, under the head u Oudworth.” See the 
whole of the highly laudatory, yet discriminative, character of this great 
English Platonist in page 138, Ac., of the 2nd edition. (A. A C. Black 
1853.) 

i See the second note to § 25, Part VIII. 
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“ include or suppose any other, is to us a Substance ; and 
" accordingly we distinguish it by that Name; But that 
“ which implies dependence in the conception of it we call a 
“ Mode, or Accident ” 

§ 33. Dr Isaac Watts is an author who, in one shape or 
other, has passed through most people's hands, and whose 
authority, in matters of logical and ontological science, used 
to be none of the most inconsiderable. Be his authority, in 
metaphysical subjects, exactly what it may, noiv , we may 
very safely take his opinion upon the question before us. We 
need not require, and, did we require, we might foil in obtain- 
ing, a better judge, as to the propriety of bestowing a certain 
name on a certain thing. 

§ 34. In his “Brief Scheme of Ontology” there are these 
words: “Everything is considered, either as subsisting of 
“ itself * * * and then it is called substance *- * * or it 
“ is considered as subsisting by virtue of some other being 
“ in which it is, or to which it belongs, and then it is called 
“ a mode.'— Chap. xvi. 

§ 35. In tho second of his “ Philosophical Essays,” and 
in the third Section, the following sentence is to be seen. 

“ If we can lay aside all our prejudices in this point, I 
“ am persuaded solid extension would appear substantial j 
“ enough to be caHeJ~a substance , since even mere empty 
u space, or extension without solidity, hath been by some i 
“philosophers esteemed substantial enough to subsist by, 
u itself and to deserve the honour of this name?” — To-wit,' 
the name of substance . From this passage it appears, 
that the Doctor reckoned that thing which subsists by 
itself to be deserving of the name of substance. To this 
extent at least, he agrees with the philosophers he 
alludes to. Whatever difference there might be between 
the Doctor and the philosophers, otherwise; he evidently 

2 B 
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doubts not, for one moment, that ' “ to subsist by itself 

is to be “ substantial enough/' And by the bye, as he takes 
“ mere empty space'' into account, the quotation speaks to 
our point, to a hair. Bead, likewise, of the first Section of 
the same Essay, the second paragraph, and it will be found 
to speak no ambiguous language about that which the sub- 
sisting by itself makes a thing to be. — Etc. etc. 

§ 36. In his " Logic" he says: “ Every being is considered 
“ either as subsisting in and by itself and then it is called 
“ a substance; or it subsists in and by another, and then it is 
“ called a mode" — Part I. ch. ii. sect. 1. See also, to the same 
effect, the first paragraph of the following section: — etc. etc. 

§ 37. See especially § 16 of Part X. 

§ 38. We shall next produce a philosopher whose specu- 
lations savoured strongly of common sense , and that in more 
than one respect. For which reason, possibly, he is none the 
worse for our purpose. 

§ 39. “ Things which may exist by themselves , and do 
“ not necessarily suppose the existence of any thing else, 
“ are called substances; and with relation to the qualities 
“ or attributes that belong to them, they are called the 
“ subjects of such qualities or attributes." — Dr Thomas 
Kdid's “ Essays/'f Essay I. chap. ii. — The chapter, this, in 
which the author points out , “ some of those things" which 
he is to “take for granted, as first principles," principles 
“ common to philosophers and to the vulgar," “ common 
“ principles, which are the foundation of all reasoning, and of 
“ all science," principles which “are such as all men of common 
“ understanding know; or such, at least, as they give a ready 
“ assent to, as soon as they are proposed and understood/' 

+ “Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man;” By Thomas Reid, D.D., 
&c., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
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§40. But the truth is, there would be no end to the 
quoting of authorities, on this subject, were we not to cut 
the matter short : — which here we do, as far as authors of 
one species are concerned.f 

§ 41. But no farther. — For as we have had our theistical 
kind of authorities, so we shall let the reader have a taste of 
a-theistieal authority too, — in relation to the very important 
point which is before us — A point in the decision regarding 
which, so very much is involved. 

§ 42. What says Spinoza on the subject? for we naturally 
turn in his direction, he having been the most celebrated 
(most justly celebrated) atheist of Dr Samuel Clarke’s time,J 
and there not having arisen his equal in atheism since. 
“ Per Substantiam intelligo” says Spinoza, “ id, quod in se 
“ e9t, et per se concipitur; hoc est , id cujus conceptus non 
“ indiget conceptu alterius rei , a quo formari debeat.” 
['‘By Substance I understand that which is in itself, and 
“ which we conceive (to exist) by itself; it is that the con- 


f Were it lawffel to quote, in an affair of this kind, a writer who had the 
bad fortune to get, for all time to come, an ill name, one, there is no 
doubt, much worse, by far, than he deserved ; wo might have added, to the 
authors in the text, — Berkeley: who says — “Thing or being is the most 
“ general name of all ; it comprehends under it two kinds entirely distinct 
“ and heterogeneous, and which have nothing common but tho name, 

“ to-wit, spirits and ideas. The former are ★ * substances : the latter 
“ are * * dependent beings , which subsist not by themselves , but are 
“ supported by, or exist in, minds or spiritual substances” “Principles,” 
Sect. lxxXix. (See Part X. §81.) And: “It is acknowledged on the 
“ received principles, that extension, motion, and in a word all sensible 
“ qualities, have need of a* support, as not being able to subsist by themselves. 

“ But the objects perceived by sense, are allowed to be nothing but* 
<f combinations of those qualities , and consequently cannot subsist by 
“ themselves. Thus far it is agreed on all hands.” Sect. xci. 
See, Hkewise, Section lxxiii., and other places of his works, for the same 
sort of thing. 

t “Spinoza, the most celebrated Patron of Atheism in our time.” — Dem. 
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“ ception of which does not stand in need of the concep- 
u tion of aught else, in order to (the conception of) its 
“ existence.”] — Ethic. Par . I. Def. Hi. — As these words 
constitute the third of the six Definitions going before all 
the Propositions of Pars I. of the “ Ethices;” as, therefore, 
they may be said to compose one of the main pillars of the 
whole edifice; it may be deemed to be altogether unnecessary 
to cast about in the great work of the mighty atheist in 
question for any second passage to the same effect. 

§ 43. To all these authorities, which, there is no denying, 
are so entirely satisfactory, we shall add a single other one. 
The author now to be ushered into notice is worth them all 
put together, for he sets the matter in debate quite at rest. 
*Tis Antitheos himself, I speak of. To bring him in, 
when any matter of more moment than ordinary is to be 
decided on, is our wont.-f* 

§ 44. “I would ask”— these are Antitheos’s words — “ what 
“ intelligence is? Is it a being — a substance — a thing 
“ that exists by itself? Or is it not, on the contrary, a 
“ characteristic property — Here, substance is given as 

another word for being, and existence by itself' is the exegesis 
of substance. With Antitheos, then, a substance is that 
which exists by itself. 

§ 45 Should it be argued, (for we must provide against 
every thing which can possibly be objected,) that all, or — 
if not all — so many of my authorities, when they say, 

What subsists by itself is a substance, had (if they 

had not, others, when speaking to the same effect, have 
»had ) finite things only in view; and that it is impos- 

+ See Part I. § 34 & § 35. Part IY. § 14, & foUowing Sections. Part 
YI. from §31 to §37. 

X Chap. XI. par. 4. See Part XII. § 14. 
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sible in the nature of things, that there can be an infinite sub- 
stance: — Then, my reply is, that Spinoza, the prescriptive head 
of atheists, shall be allowed to settle this particular department 
of the controversy, for us. As a matter of course, theistical 
evidence is to be had in abundance, but I shall be content to 
limit myself to the evidence of atheists themselves. 

§ 46. “ Omnia f substantia ” these are Spinoza’s words, 
“ est necessarib infjnita ” [“ Substance is of necessity in- 
“ finite/’] — Ethic. Par. I. Prop, viii — Again; “ — Substan- 
“ tiam corpoream, quae non nisi infinita, non nisi mica 3 
“ et non nisi indivisibilis, potest concipi”\ — &c. [Which, sofar 
as it concerns our present purpose, may be translated thus: — 
“ Corporeal substance is necessarily conceived to be infi- 
“ NITE.”] — Ibid. Prop. xv. Schol. — To which may be added, 
witfi (possibly) the greatest propriety, the following words, 
which make up the sixth Definition in the Ethics: whatever 
‘ Deus 9 may really stand for in this pantheistic philosophy of 
Spinoza’s. “Per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, 
“ hoc estj substantiam constantem infinitis attributis , quorum 

unumquod(fue wternam et infinitam essentiam exprimit.” 
[“ By God, I understand being absolutely infinite, that is, 
" a substance having infinite attributes, of which each one 
" involves the eternal and infinite essence.”] 

§ 47. Thus Spinoza. But I shall be more liberal than I 
promised to be — And to Spinoza’s authority I shall again 
subjoin that of Antitheos himself. “ Matter , indeed, 

+ The word “ omnis ” goes, here, for nothing — A position, I cheerfuUy 
submit to the judgment of those that are versed in such matters. And did 
I dare to defy gainsayers, I should accompany what I hand over, with* 
something. 

X Is not the syntax of this passage obscure? If the critic should startle 
at the (apparently) bad grammar; let him remember that the “ Ethics ” of 
Benedict De Spinoza was a posthumous production. 
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“ may,” he alleges, “be infinite Again: he observes, 
“ We cannot say whether matter be infinitely extended 
“ OR NOT. In so far as our experience goes, and our obser- 
“ vation can carry us, we find substance completely occupy- 
“ ing every part of space With Antitheos, matter is 
substance , indeed all that we have for substance. And this 
gentleman has no difficulty to throw in the way of matter’s 
infinity. That Is, he has no difficulty to throw in the way of 
infinite substance. 

+ Chap. III. par. 8. } Chap. V. par. 7 
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PART XII 

THE “ARGUMENT, A PRIORI , FOR THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD,” AN IRREFRAGABLE DEMON- 
STRATION. 

§ 1. “But waiving,” — such are the words which succeed 
the passage quoted, from Chapter VI. of the “ Refutation/* 
in § 17 of the preceding Part — “But waiving, in the 
“ meantime, our plea of want of evidence for the affirmative, 

“ a simple man would say in relation to the case before us, 

“ that substance possesses attraction, which extension does 
“ not; that it is observed under a thousand varieties of figure, 

“ density, colour, motion, taste, odour, combustion, crystalli- 
“ zation, &c., which neither extension nor infinity ever is, or 
“ can in its nature be. He might, in Lis deplorable ignor- 
“ ance, ask if ever infinity was weighed, or extension ana- 
“ lyzed and its elements reduced to gas?“f This would, I 
“ dare say, only evince in the eyes of the theologian, Jhat 
“ such a person had no idea of the very convenient art of 
“ applying metaphysical language to things physical; wherar 
“ by a mere abstraction , or at most a property of something 
“ else, can so easily be charmed into a reality. His shewing 
“ why infinity of extension is not a substance , therefore, 
<l would be set down as grovelling, and common-place, and,® 
“ by consequence, useless.” — Par. 19. 

t The preceding passage was had in view, when we were in the 3rd section 
el Part V. 
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§ 2. Antitheos speaks of an art whereby an abstraction , 
that is, a thought of the mind,+ can be charmed into a 
reality . Now one would have imagined that no art — still 
less, an art backed by a charm — was necessary, or even ad- 
missible, for the purpose ; and this, simply because thought 
had all along been held to compose one of the classes of 
realities . Perhaps the decision was erroneouj, and a dis- 
covery of Inductive Science, has, in the hands of some fortu- 
nate Modern, made it plain that our thoughts are to be 
dismissed, for the future, to the dismal region of un-reality: 
where, if un-reality has any where, we might expect, with 
the brightest and certainly the best-founded hopes, to behold 
sights stranger 

Than fables yet have feign’d, 

. • j - 

— in short, the very same place (at least according to some) 

Where entity and quiddity, 

The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly. 

§ 3. Antitheos speaks of an art , “whereby a mere abstrac- 
“ tion, or at most a pjbopebty of something els-e, can so easily 
“ be charmed into a reality ” — “ That it should come to 
“this!”:}: Is a property of something in need of an art 
possessed of a charm which, being used, behold ! a property 
starts into a reality. The property , then, was no reality 
before. “ That it should come to this! ;, J 
< § 4. Our atheist waives the plea of want of evidence for 
the affirmative side in regard to the proposition, If Infinity 
of Extension subsist without a substratum by itself, then, it 
is a substance; only so far as is compatible with his bringing 
* forward reasons for the negative . He insinuates, that it is 
essential\\ to a substance to attract and be attracted, to have 
a certain figure, and density, and colour, and motion, and 

t See Part I. § 8. 


Shakespeare: Hamlet. |j See Part V. § 3. 
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taste, and odour, to be susceptible of combustion, crystalliza- 
tion, &c., and of a process whereby it should be reduced to 
some gas; and is not this to adduce a reason on the negative 
side? 

§ 5. It is an attempt at it, at all events : likely, the best 
which could be m£fde. It is to adduce something, however, 
— any way you take it* When our atheist, (passing over in 
his hurry, by the bye, the exact nature of the defiance 
altogether,) insinuates to that effect, he is flagrantly guilty of 
a petitio principii , of begging the question to be proved, he 
is to be held as having uttered, once more, “ an unproved 
extravagance/' — Observe the concluding words: “ His,” the 
simple man’s, “ shewing why infinity of extension is not a 
“ Substance, therefore , would be set down as grovelling and 
u common-place, and, by consequence, useless/' Antitheos 
had been insisting, tho' secretly, that, to be a substance , a 
thing must possess attraction, figure, density, &c. &c. And 
here he pleasantly concludes as if his simple man had actu- 
ally proved # tliat infinite extension is not a substance, 
because he had found it could not be weighed, nor reduced 
to gas, &c. &c. Verily, verily, his simple man, if he had made 
any such thing follow from such a cause, is no such simple- 
ton after all, but — unless we mistake the matter much — is 
more of a knave than a fool . 

§ 6. We advance to the next paragraph. “ After all, 
“ however, how does tho notable proposition stand, that 
“ there is necessarily a Being of infinity of extension ? 
“ The principle of the argument brought up in support 
« of it — the dilemma , in short — gives way on every side* 
“ It stands without a Vestige of backing, except from the 
“ vain and swelling words of a blustering defiance,” — 
[elsewhere called a "ridiculous bravado ”f — ] "the value 

+ Last par. of “ Refutation.” 
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“ of which no one hut a fool could be at a loss to esti- 

“ m&te/’f — “I thank thee for teaching me thatword/'J 

— By the bye, although the dilemma is said to have 
given way “ on every side? never a word was said by Anti- 
theos to show it gave way in the middle . Antitheos has 
never breathed one syllable against the* dilemma, as a di- 
lemma, or disjunctive proposition. He has never questioned 
the connexion of the members composing the disjunction, — 
the propriety of proposing the one alternative when the other 
is rejected. The dilemma, then, is in our atheist's eyes un- 
objectionable. But the members — look at them, says he. 
And so we shall. The one is: “It (Infinity of Extension) 
“ subsists not, or we conceive it not to subsist, without a sup- 
“ port or substratum.” Well, what have you to say to that, 
Antitheos? — I own myself to be “dissatisfied” with your 
substratum, Antitheos replie£|| — The other member is: “ In- 
“ finity of Extension subsists, or, (which is the same thing,) 
“ we conceive it to subsist, without a support or substratum.” 
What say you, Antitheos, to that? — As I am entirely “ dis- 
satisfied ” wntli any substratum, infinite extension is left to 
stand by itself: and this, says Antitheos, I tell you seriously.^] 
Then, Antitheos, I tell you, (and the information — shall it 
increase your seriousness? — ) you, and all the antitheists in 
the world, that infinite extension is made to be a substance.f j- 
§ 7. Now come we to the concluding paragraph of the 
Chapter before us: which paragraph opens thus: “The 
“ author himself, indeed, seems not half sure of having 
“ made good the doctrine he has announced; for after hav- 
r “ ing done all he could do, by the foisting in of a substratum 
“ upon extension” — [he should have said, infinite extension — ] 

t Parag. 20. + Shakespeare : Merchant of Venice. 

H See Part XI. § 8. H See, also, Part IX. *§§ 10, 11, 12, 13. 

++ See Tart XI. § 21, & following sections. 
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After having foisted in a substratum upon infinite extension : 
Who or what did that? Not Proposition III., which foists in 
nothing but a dilemma, a disjunctive proposition, and a conclu- 
sion deduced from either member or alternative thereof. But 
to see a little farther into Antitheos’s views: — “ The foisting 
“in of a substratum upon” [infinite] “extension to the de- 
struction of its necessary existence” — He that foists in a 
substratum upon infinite extension, by no means destroys the 
necessity of this latter. Infinite extension has not been 
proved to be not a mode only, of existence,*)* and to give it 
a Substratum or Substance in which it inheres, if it is a pro- 
perty only, is surely not to destroy, but, were that possible, to 
make more indestructible, its necessary cxistcpce.J After the 
author of the “ Argument ” had, by Antitheos’s way of it, 
foisted in the substratum, “—lie,” we are next assured, 

“ comforts himself with the refaction, that it is of very little 
“ consequence whether men will or will not consent to CALL 
“ this substratum by the name of being or substance , be- 
“ cause” — And then Antitheos cites a passage from the 
“ Argument.” The passage we shall produce, but the con- 
text shall be cited likewise. The first portion whereof the 
reader has had before him, already. || 

§ 8. “ Secondly, If Infinity of Extension subsist not w^th- 
“ out a Substratum, then, it being a contradiction to deny 
“ there is Infinity of Extension,^ it is a contradiction to denj; 
“'there is a Substratum to it.” — [The conclusion here, is the 
conclusion which Antitheos declared to be lame and impo- 
tent, and, as if that were not enough, laughable. j*f The 

ground for merriment, I confess I do not see. But Antitheos , 
may have a keener perception of the ludicrous. Can it be, 

+ See Part VII. $ 3, &c. J See Notes to this pfrt: Note A. 

|| See Tart V, § 16. * II “ Prop. I.” Note in “Argument.” 

t+ Sec Part V. § 17. 
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that he laughs when he should be rather weeping ?f At 
all events, he should not have been so close, and kept the 
source of the jest all to himself: Had he but revealed where 
the cause for the merriment lay, others might have partici- 
pated in the amusement.] — 

§ 9. “ Whether or not men will CONSENT TO CALL this Sub- 
“ stratum Substance or Being , is of very little consequence. 
“ For ” [The passage cited by Antitheos follows.] “ ‘ ’tis 
u * certain that the word Substance, or Being, has never been 
“ f employed, can never be employed, to stand for any thing 
“ ‘ more , at least, than the Substratum of Infinity of 
“ * Extension/ ” — The next sentence, in the “Argument/* 
Antitheos does not quote. *Tis as follows: “But to refuse 
“ to give such Substratum that name, being a thing obvi- 
“ ously most unreasonable , let us call the Substratum of 
“ Infinity of Extension, by the name Substance or Being” 
Prop. III. §§ 4, 5. 

§ 10. It is in this way that our atheist writes after giving 
the quotation from the “ Argument” : — “ It is, of course, of 
“ no manner of importance whether men consent to do what 
“ they always have done and must continue to do, or 
“ whether they will not.” — Exactly so. Antitheos lays 
do\^n a general rule, applicable to any case, and Mr Gillespie 
gave the particular instance.^ — “ But how far our atheist 
pext proceeds to ask, “is the because” [or the “for”] “and 
“ its certainty consistent with the lurking suspicion of the 
“ honoured name of Being or substance being refused to his 
“ unsupported substratum?” — How far? Very far indeed. 

, As far as any one can see. Men often both say and do very 
perverse things, when they think it is for their interest.|| 
May not one«teee it to be, somehow, necessary, that there 


4 Sec Note B. . 


$ Above, § 9. 


II See Note C. 
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should be a. Substratum to infinite extension, who yet, for 
some whimsical, or for some atheistical reason, refuses to 
accord to the Substratum the name Substance or Being? 
Much more wonderful phenomena may be witnessed every 
day. Mankind not unfrequently develope the possibility 
there is, that human passions, and even fancies, may suffice 
to bring the tongue over to their side, in opposition to all 
the sound dictates of the understanding. There are those 
who will not be hindered by so paltry a difficulty as the 
obvious unreasonableness of a thing, from doing the thing. 
To refuse to bestow a name , is as easy, in one respect, as to 
see the propriety of the bestowment. I think, that by this 
time the most inattentive reader must have remarked, 
how very few the insuperable obstructions abe that lie in an 
atheist’s path. 

§ 11. Antitheos goes on thus: “Yet, on the very heels 
“ of this misgiving, he concludes, — * There is, then , neces- 
“ ‘sarily, a Being of Infinity of Extension.”’ — Yes: Hard 
upon the heels of the lurking suspicion and misgiving as to 
whether some Inen may not act very unreasonably, by refus- 
ing a name to a thing which deserves it, — or, to deliver it 
more after Antitheos’s manner, hard upon the heels of the 
“ lurking suspicion” and “ misgiving” as to whether certain 
men, having a certain object in view, will “ consent td do 
“ what they always have done, and must continue to do,” in 
other, and similar, circumstances — when no present interest 
warps their perceptions all awry ; the Author of the “Argu- 
ment” thinks that by Proposition III. it is made out, for 
ever, There is, necessarily, a Being of Infinity of Extension. 
And I shall venture to say, I am persuaded my reader must* 
think so too. # 

§ 12. Our atheist concludes his Chapter, and what he 
has to say in relation to Mr Gillespie’s third Proposition, 
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with these words: — "The worthy old father of the church, 
“ who declared his belief of a Christian dogma because it 
“ was impossible , is not far from having a logician of the 
“ mathematical school to keep him in countenance. Mr 
“ Gillespie frames a most absolute conclusion with his 
“ premises dubiously faltering on his lips ” — Mr Gillespie 
does indeed frame a most absolute conclusion, but that he 
does so with his premises dubiously faltering on his lips, 
is one of those many untruths which the reader has seen 
dropping from Antitheos’s pen. And his is no faltering 
pen, on an occasion. It executes no dubious characters, 
when a handsome misrepresentation is necessary for the 
writer’s cause. 

§ 13. A logician of the mathematical school may be,, for 
aught known to the contrary, a very proper person to ’keep 
company with one who has arrived at a “ second childish- 
ness.”-]- But whether worthy or unworthy, old or young, 
fathers or sons, of the Church, are more prone than certain 
other descriptions of persons, to believe in proportion to the 
incredibility of the creed, to act as if their maxim were 
Ckedimus, qtjja impossibilia sunt; this is a matter which 
may admit of doubt, and is open for fair investigation. 

§ 1 k “ Is it (intelligence) a being — a substance — a thing 
“ that exists by itself? Or is it not, on the contrary,” 
demands Antithcos, "a characteristic property of a certain 
“ order of beings, dependent upon the exercise of their 
“ external senses, and, by consequence, their organization? 
“ We cannot even conceive how it should exist, independent 
“ of these circumstances. ‘ To have intelligence, it is neces- ' 
“ ‘sary to have ideas; to have ideas, it is necessary to have 
“ ‘ senses: aij$l to have senses, it is necessary to be material. 


f Shakespeare: As you like it. 


X See Note D. 
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“ Intelligence, therefore, speaking generally, is nothing 
“ more than an accidental property of matter”- f* Chap- 
ter XI. parag. 4. 

§ 15. Now this which Antitheos says, that intelligence, 
speaking either generally or particularly, is nothing more 
than an accidental property of matter: that is, that 
such a thought of our minds as is denoted by the word 
accident — or chance — (for is it not plain, that accident — 
or chance — can be no real, separate existence in the world 
of external , independent realities, and that “ the honoured 
name of Being or substance ” suits no such thing as the 
letters c-h-a-n-c-e — or a-c-c-i-d-e-n-t — can ever denote?) 
I say, that such a thought of ours should, some time or 
other, have added thinking ( ourselves thus adding our- 
selfesty to certain collocations of mattcr|| — (or was tho 
matter not brought together previously? — ) this, to a 
truly “ simple man/’ is — surely — as wild and monstrous a 
creed as any “worthy old father of the church” ever set 
himself down to frame, in the height of his zeal to be, above 
measure, mysterious and “divinely dark.”^f Tins, this 
is INCREDIBLE. 

§ 16. And because it is so, we would have our readers 
consider, and evermore bear in mind, that the point now 
before our view touches somehow oil the borders of f that 
question to which the whole atheistic controversy may well 
be reduced :*J**(* To- wit, Is it more credible that Mind caused 
Matter, than that Matter caused Mind? — To believe that 
Matter (necessarily, or accidentally) caused Mind to come 

f See Note E. 

£ Thought thus acting before thought existed . 

|| ‘Matter's collocations/ was a favourite phrase with that great man tho 
Rev. I)r Chalmers. 

Dunciad, B. iv. L 460. 


ft See Note F. 
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into existence, is iMP0ssrBLE.f Then, Atheism IS in- 
credible. 

§ 17. And as it is impossible to believe, that Matter was 
the sole cause of Mind, so, with Antitheos, it is a credi- 
ble THING, THAT MlND WAS THE SOLE CAUSE OF MATTER. 
Which we shall prove. 

§ 18. Our medium of proof shall be this: With Antitheos, 
the Creation of Matter was a possible thing. \ 

§ 19. Antitheos certainly jeers sufficiently at the doctrine 
of the Creation of Matter. — “ Like the dogma of all things 
being created out of nothing,” [or, being created at 
all,] “ * * * * the thing seems impossible” — Ck. I. 
par. 6. “ The creation or annihilation of matter, — either of 

“ which is an impossibility” Ch. V. last par. — “ The miracu- 
“ lous and incomprehensible feat of creating the univers^out 
“ of nothing,” [or, creating the universe at all.] — Ch. IX. 
par. 11. “ — The gross and profoundly irrational dogma of 
“ creation. This is not precisely the place to detect and lay 
“ bare all the absurdities of that dogma (which could easily 
“ be done to its inmost core)” — Ch. XII. part 5. “ He (the 
“ theologian) takes for granted the astounding fact of the 
“ material universe having been created out of nothing” — |or 
created at all.] Last Chap. par. 9. 

$ 20. But notwithstanding all Antitheos’s jeers, on this 
fruitful subject, he says: “We can conceive matter not 
to exist.” See also other passages, the same in effect, 
from our atheist, (no atheist in this,) above, in Part YI. §31. 

§ 21. Now — assuredly — he that can conceive Matter not 
to be, or not to have been, can conceive Matter to have had a 
% beginning. Lay together these two positions : To-wit, Mat- 
ter is, and, Matter can he conceived not to have been: And 


f See Note G. 


J See Note H. 
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you have the ponception of the Creation of Matter; the pos- 
sibility that Matter may have begun to be. 

§ 22. And as with our atheist (no atheist here,) Matter 
may have begun to be, the Creation of Matter is, with him, 
a possible thing.f — So that now we have, in firm keeping, 
our medium of proof. 

§ 23. And I fancy, it will not be denied (at least with 
a grave face,) that if Matter, all Matter, began to be, Mind, 
or nothing , must have produced it : That is, if Matter began 
to be, Mind must have been the cause.J 
§ 24. So that— putting one thing by the side of another — 
it appears, that, with Antitheos, at the bottom of his 

HEART, || WE CAN BELIEVE, THAT MlND CAUSED MATTER. — 
And this was the thing to be proved.^]" 

§25. Antitheos should call himself “Antitheos " 

— no, not for another hour. 


§ 26. And here must be terminated our present Examina- 
tion. To advance farther now, would be improper in a high 
degree. We have weighed what Antitheos has said in refer- 
ence to “ Proposition L”: We have examined every atom of 
an argument urged against “ Proposition II.": And we ha^e 
gone over word by word, and in order, each syllable writ- 
ten in opposition to the evidence of “ Proposition III.” — On 
these three, (and on the corresponding three,) ff hang all the 
rest If those Propositions be granted, or are fully estab-^ 

t See Note I. t See Note J. 

(| Or rather, perhaps, at the top of hie head. (See § 29 of Part VIII.) 

U See above, § 17. ft To- wit, Prop. I., II., III., Part II. 
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lished (whether they be granted or no,) Antitheos may as 
soon cause the heavens to depart by a frown, as he can get 
quit of the proof for the Being of A god. If those three 
positions are necessarily true, there lies close to our hands 
the demonstration of An Intelligent First Cause of all the 
phenomena, and of all the matter, in the*universe. And that 
they are so, we have no doubt, each one of our readers is by 
this time most thoroughly convinced, f — In short, all the re- 
maining positions in the “ Argument, a priori , for the Being 
and Attributes of God,” are mere deductions — doctrines 
evolved from the doctrines laid dofan in those preliminary 
Propositions.^ 

§ 27. And on the other hand, if the truth of these Propo- 
sitions have not been made luminously to appear, ’tis quite 
needless to proceed beyond them. The Zetetics were chal- 
lenged to point out some— some one — "specific fallacy” in 
my Demonstration. Antitheos, in the character of their 
avowed champion, alleges, he has detected A specific fallacy 
in the third, that vital, Proposition. If he be right, — at that 
point he should have stopped — It was mere Supererogation 
to go over an inch of more ground — One of the two founda- 
tion-stones of this great argument crumbles into dust — And 
the whole "fabric of the Argument a priori comes lumber- 
ing 'down along with it.”|| 

§ 28. That Antitheos resolved on sinking deeper 

into the slough of Ids own objections, is evidence of any 
thing but his own contentment with the result of his preli- 
minary operations. He enters upon new ground, and de- 

f Whatever certain readers may say. 

t Of the truth of which) a slight inspection of that work may satisfy one. 
Weigh § IS, Part II. 

|| M Refutation,” Ch. X. last par. These words are used as accommoda- 
tions. 
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means himself as if the region he had passed over were not 
territory fully conquered. 

§ 29. We shall come to a halt then — to see whether or no 
“ Theology must be sorely distressed for standing ground, if 
(i THIS be its strongest position — its fortress — its rock — its 
“ high tower.” — “ Refutation last paragraph. 

§ 30. To go on, we should have to subsume the unques- 
tionable truth of a proposition to which my antagonist lias 
fairly — I mean, openly — objected. To take for granted 
against atheists, the truth of the 3rd Proposition: “this 
will we do, if God perfait/’f Bat not novo will we. In 
the mean time, Antitheos is afforded an opportunity of ac- 
knowledging what, we are bold to say, all our readers must 
have perceived. — 

# “I PAUSE FOR A REPLY.’- ' 

§ 31. — 1 conclude, in the words of the penetrating Dr 
Samuel Clarke. — “ Infinite Space , is Infinite Extension : 
“ and Eternity, is Infinite Duration . They are the two 

" FIRST AND MOST OBVIOUS AND SIMPLE IDEAS, THAT EVERY 
u MAN HAS IN Ills MIND "■ — Answer to Sixth Letter . 


+ I am not arguing with an antitheiat, at preaem. 
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§ 1. Three years have now elapsed since this Examina- 
tion was first given to the public,: and as Antitheos has 
not brought out any reply, it may be presumed, ’tis intended 
that no reply shall appear. 

§ 2. Indeed, in a private communication to the author of 
the Examination, “ Antitheos,” in so many words, lets it be 
understood, that he does not purpose to publish any reply. 

§ 3. In the communication referred to, “ Antitheos/’ writ- 
ing *in the contemplation of a second edition of his work, 
admits, in consequence of Mr Gillespie’s labours, that he 
‘ c would have to alter” his reasoning “ with ,respect to the 
“ indivisibility of extension.” “ No one, I presume,” writes 
“ Antitheos,” “ever thought of denying the applicability of 
“ infinitude, either to space or duration , or OF imagining 
“ THE SEPARABILITY OF THEIR PARTS.” 

§ 4. — On the contrary, no less a one than Antitheos him- 
self did speak as if he imagined the separability of the parts 
of space , when he gave birth to his refutation of Mr Gilles- 
pie’s demonstration of the inseparability of those parts, f 
It is perfectly true, that Antitheos does not continue to 
1 imagine the separability of the parts of Space; the reason- 
ings of the “Examination” having forced the conviction 

t S^e Part II. § 16, and other places. Besides: “Antitheos” “would 
have to alter” “with respect to the indivisibility of extension,” or space. 
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upon him, that “the same unqualified assent”-}- which was 
accorded to Proposition the first,]: must, after all, “be 
accorded to Proposition the second. ””f* 

§ 5. And here we cannot help reminding our readers, that 
“ a great part of the reasoning in the * Argument * is built 
“ upon the second Proposition,” and that “ to go over all 
“ that it is founded on to prove, would be to introduce no 
“ small portion of the work referred to.”|] This being kept 
in mind, the admission in Antitheos’s letter will appear very 
valuable, in reference to the “ Argument, a priori ” Tis, 
for us, a most happy admission. 

§ 6. In a subsequent letter, Antitheos unwittingly reveals 
what he feels the “ Examination” has effected, with regard 
to. the attack, in the “ Refutation,’’ on the third Proposition 
of ■•the “Argument.” The third Proposition “is,” writes he. 
“ any thing but WELL established Not a word, however, 
in support of the assertion. 

§ 7- In short, the silence of Antitheos before the public 
is expressive; it informs us, as well as any words could 
inform us, of his inability to controvert the reasonings of the 
“Examination.” No question but that so keen a contro- 
vertisfc would have replied, had a passable rejjJy been 
reckoned at all practicable. 

§ 8. This controversy may, therefore, be viewed as closed. 
The champion of the Zetetics having retired disgraced from 
the lists may be proclaimed recreant The Atheists 
Scotland have cried, through the medium of their represen- 
tative’s silence : 

“ Hold, enough.” 

t Part II. § 16. * See Part II. § 9 . 

U Part II. § 19. 
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§ 1. In an Appendix to the 2nd edition of the “ Examina- 
tion of Antitheos’s ‘ Refutation/ ” it was stated that the 
Zetetic Society had ceased to exist. At least, it had ceased 
to exist as the Zetetic Society, or as a particular Society, 
professing, distinctly, and distinctively, Atheistical Prih- 
ciples.f 

§2. The 3rd edition of the " Examination ” contained 
nought — certainly, nothing new — about that Society, of 
which Antitlieos had been, as the skilfullest reasoner, the 
chief ornament. The Society of Atheists f had become 
defunct. It falls to this (fourth) edition to record the sad 
fact of the death of my exceedingly clever opponent himself. 
He died several years after the appearance of that third 
edition of the work in question.;]; 

§ 3. He had, as we have seen, planned in his mind a new 
edition of his able work against the “ Argument, a priori” 


+ It may be mentioned, here, that the Atheists of Scotland never pursued 
the controversy farther, in any way. 

X On some other occasion, it may be my sorrowful duty to enlighten the 
public as to >Vho A ntitheos, as a man in this real world, was, and to give, 
in addition, some interesting particulars of his private history. I understand, 
that he was as good, in his own way, as he may be said to have been great, 
in many ways. 
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But, alas ! who is not liable to the application, in his indi- 
vidual case, of our Scottish prophet-poet’s saying, that 

The best'laid schemes o 1 mice and men 
Gang aft a*gley? 

The “Refutation” by Antitheos never appeared therefore in 
a second edition ; and it never will appear. On the dismal 
Infidel assumptions, the man whose daring nomine de guerre 
was "Antitheos” became a little dust,f and was, for ever, 
resolved into the self-acting principles he had proceeded 
from — the primal elementary atoms of matter, attracted 
and repelled, as they were and are, by reason of their own 
laws, produced by their own selves, from all eternity. 
According to the brighter Christian premises, my great 
opponent in argument returned unto the dust, and he rests 
in his grave, till the Archangel’s trumpet shall summon him, 
and all that are in the graves, to the judgment. But, 
taking it either way, the world shall see no other edition of 
that remarkable production, the “ Refutation of the Argu- 
“ ment a priori for the Being and Attributes of God.” 
Antitheos, as well as great Pan,J is dead. 


, + ’OXiyjj Ktitrofitffffa 

Kovit) oa’rtotp Xt/Stvra/r — Anacreon. 

t See Rabelais’ incomparable work, Book iv. Chap. xxix. 
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Note A. 

“Space and Duration being evidently necessary, and yet themselves 
“ not substances , but properties or modes; show evidently that the Sub- 
“ stance, without which these Modes could not subsist, is itself much 
“ more (if that were possible) necessary — Dr SI. Clarke’s 3rd Ans.— 
(h Which (Space) wo evidently see to be necessarilyrexisting; and yet 
“ which (not being itself a substance ,) at the same time necessarily 
“ supposes a Substance, without which it could not exist; Which sub- 
“ stance consequently, must be itself (much more , if possible,) neces- 
“ sarily-cxisting” — Fourth Ans. 

Note B. 

Antitheos may hold in admiration the ancient sect of Stoics, or 
].)erhaps he may be lineally descended from the Danes, from whom so 
many of us islanders, Scotch as well as English, are sprung, by virtue 
of ai\ k original descent more or less pure.! — “ On receiving mortal 
“ wounds in battle, they were so far from uttering groans and lamen- 
“ Rations, or exhibiting any marks of fear or sorrow, that they com- 
44 monly began to laugh and sing.” — Henry’s History of Great Britain , 
B. II. ch. 7. 

t These larger notes are brought together in this separate way, in order that the text 
of Part XII. — so important as constituting the winding up of the affair; requiring there- 
fore to be read so continuously — might not be too much interrupted. 

X See a clever work on “ Ethnology,” by my excellent friend Mr J. W. Jackson, in 
which he destroys, as far as he can destroy, the purity of our much-prized Anglo-Saxon 
and Danish descent, by grafting us English and Lowland Scotch on the Celtic, or origi- 
nal British, stock. The work, newly come out, is published by TrUbner & Co., London. 
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Note C. 

We have, as we noticed before, atheistical authority touching upon 
something hereabouts. (See note to § 18, Part XI.) And as we have 
atheistical authority, so wo shall treat ourselves to theistical, too. 
“ We believe that to be true, which some have affirmed , that were there 
“ any interest of life, any concernment of appetite and passion, against 
“ the truth of geometrical theorems themselves, as of a triangle’s having 
“ three angles equal to two right, whereby men’s judgments might be 
“ clouded and bribed, notwithstanding all the demonstrations of them, 
“ many would remain, at least sceptical about them.” — Cudworth: in 
Preface to Intellectual System. 


Note D. 

I do not know exactly whence Antitheos took this sentence. The 
same sentiments abound, of course, in the Systeme de la Nature , -and 
every atheistical work. 

“ This passage of a modem writer [Hobbes], We worms cannot con - 
“ ceive, how God can understand without brains , is vox pecudis , the 
“ language and philosophy rather of worms or brute animals, than of 
“ men.” — Cudworth’s “System,” P. 841. 


Note E. 

Antitheos, it thus appears, was the result of accident. The con- 
course of atheistical atoms mentioned in our Preface was produced by 
necessity. Doctors differ, and so, we see, do atheists. Both hypotheses 
agree in one respect. Antitheos, as well as that concourse of atoms, 
sprang from a word, or, at most, a thought his own? or a neigh- 

bour's? (See § 15 of the text.) — Or do*I see an explanation of the 
enigma? Antitheos’s ultimate-particIe-6ody was the product of neces- 
sity, “physical necessity,” but his intelligence, or mind, that is, his 
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organized body, was the result of accident: Is this what Antitheos 
would deliver? If so, half (and not the worse half) of him came by 
accident , but the other gentleman was, every inch of him, the result of 
“ necessary CAUSES/* So still the pair differ. But is there any harm 
in that? 

However, after all : M Blind fate and blind chance are at 

“ bottom much the same thing , and one no more intelligible than the 
u other.” — Berkeley’s “ Siris.” Section 273. 


Note F. 

It is not an ill observation which Clarke makes, that the main ques- 
tion between us and the atheist lies in the Proposition, (his 8th,) “ The 
“ Self-existent and Original Cause of all things, must be an Intelli- 
“ gent Being.” 


Note G. 

See Appendix to Part VIII., Appendix B, § 24, and .the places 
therein cited. 

u I appeal ,” exclaims John Locke, “ to every one^s own thoughts , 
“ whether lie cannot as easily conceive matter produced by nothing , 
“ as thought to be produced by pure matter, when before there was no 
“ such thing as thought, or an intelligent being, existing ? ” — B. IV. 
ch. it. § 10.' -See the whole of the unanswerable passage in our Review 
of Locke’s demonstration, § 29. 

I shall add a parallel passage from Cudworth . — “ As no man can be 
“ so sottish, as to conceive himself, or that which thinketh in him, 
“ his own soul or mind, and personality, to be no real entity, whilst 
“ every clod of earth is such; so it is certain, that mind can never be 
“ generated out of dead and senseless matter or body, nor result, as a 
* “ modification thereof, out of magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, 
“ and therefore must needs be a thing really distinct from it, nr sub- 
“ stance incorporeal.” — Intellect. System , P. 749. 

Those passages are brought forward not as authorities, but 

as solemn appeals to the Court of Consciousness. 
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Note H. 

The creation of Matter, but not out of nothing: For that, strictly, 
is absurd nonsense. The proper notion of Creation is — not the bring, 
ing something out of nothing , but — the making something begin 
to be which before was not. 

Let him who can, reduce this to a contradiction — i. c. y render mani- 
fest that to conceive it is impossible. 

Colliber says: “I confess, if any man could be found so absolutely 
“ stupid and void of understanding, as to affirm that the Deity in 
“ Creating the World had * * product it out of nothing as out of a 
“ preexistent subject * * * such a notion of it might have some 
“ right to the character of a Contradiction. But since by Creation 
“ there can no more be meant than the causing to be what was not 
“ before^ or the producing something where once was nothing, this 
“ is Evidently no more a Contradiction than” — &c. “Impartial 
“ Enquiry.” Book I. ch. ix. 

And Clarke: “To say that something which once was not, may 
“ since have begun to exist ; is neither directly, nor by any consc- 
“ quence whatsoever, to assert that That which is not , can be, while it 
“ is not ; or that ^(hat which is , can not be , while it is.” Dem. under 
Prop. X. 


Note I. t 

I am happy at being able to add Locke’s authority to that of 
Antitheos, on the topic of the possibility of the Creation of Matter. 

“ Possibly, if we would emancipate ourselves from vulgar notions, and 
“ raise our thoughts as far as they would reach, to a closer contempla- 
“ tion of things, we might be able to aim at some dim and seeming con- 
“ ception how matter might at first be made , and begin to wrist? ( 
Essay, B. IV. ch. x. § 18. It will be observed, Locke goes farther than 
Antitheos, by one step. With Antitheos, the Creation of Matter is 
possible: While Locke conceives, not merely that Matter began to 
exist, but how matter might begin to exist. 
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Note J. • 

“ Man knows by an intuitive certainty , that bare nothing can no more 
“ produce any real being, than it can be equal to two right angles.” — 
“ This being of all absurdities the greatest, to imagine that pure 
“ nothing , the perfect negation and absence of all beings, should ever 
“ produce any real existence” — Locke , B, IY. ch. x. §§ 3, 8. 

We hesitate not to adopt, as pertinent here, one of Epicurus’s 
maxims, as it was understood by 'the Sect. 

Nullam rem e nihilo gigni Divinitus f unquam. — Lucret. Lib. I . « 

If there was no Divinity, as they supposed there was not, why then— 
nothing could not cause any thing. 

We shall even go so far as to adopt the theorem as stated by 
another Poet. 

De nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti. — Perm Satir. III. 

Nothing cannot be the cause of anything, nor reduce anything to 
nothing. Nothing cannot be a cause at all. 

u It had long ago been received as an indisputable doctrine, if 

“ not. an axiom in philosophy, that out of nothing no thing can 
“ come ; and it has never yet been shown to be essentially incor- 
“ rect.” Refutation . Ch. II. par. 25. Antithcos is right: — The doc* 
trine, or the axiom, is correct, essentially , — and substantially too. 
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APPENDIX TO PART I. 
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§ f. It is of importance that it should be distinctly known what in 
truth a priori argumentation for Deity is, as a serious misunderstand- 
ing is abroad: a misunderstanding which, indeed, has operated as one 
of those causes which have sunk that species of argumentation in 
public opinion. It has been thought right, therefore, to add, to the 
citation of the admirable passage in the Quarterly Review, t the follow- 
ing just and sensible observations. It may be proper to mention, that 
the writers we quote from are by no means to be regarded as autho- 
rities on every subject. One at least (the second) of them, is, on some 
occasions, as un-orthodox as possible. 

§ 2. “Many pious and ingenious persons, though perfectly satisfied 
u with the proofs for the existence and absolute perfection of the 
“ supreme Being, drawn from the works of the creation, have thought* 
“ themselves well employed in devising arguments, drawn from other 
14 topics and considerations, which might lead to the same conclusion, 
u and might prove it perhaps in a still more forcible manner, and 
“ might obviate the metaphysical objections of atheistical writers. 
!< Hence arose another way of reasoning on this subject, usually called 
the argument a priori. The terms a posteriori and a priori were 
* introduced by the Schoolmen to distinguish the two methods of 


t Quoted in Part I. § 68. 
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“ arguing, one from the nature of effects to the nature of their cause, 
“ the other from the nature of a cause to the nature of its effects. The 
“ argument a priori , taken in this sense, cannot be applied to the 
“ present subject ; for we cannot argue from any thing considered in 
“ the light of a cause , when we mean to prove the existence or the 
“ attributes of that Being who is the first cause of all things. t There- 
“ fore when we speak of proving the being and attributes of God 
“ a priori , we must understand that term in its original and more 
“ comprehensive sense, as it denotes the common synthetic method of 
“ arguing, which is applicable to this as well as to other subjects, 
“ particularly to the proof of mathematical theorems. In this 
- “ method we lay down some evident principles or axioms, and from 
“ thence deduce other truths that are more complex. And as the 
“ principles from whence we begin are first known to us, and in the 
“ order of our thoughts are prior to the truths deduced from them, we 
“ are said in this case also to argue a priori. This way of reasoning has 
“ been used by several authors, and it has been acknowledged that if 
“ demonstration can be attained on this subject, it must be by pursuing 
“ this method of reasoning.” — Bishop Hamilton : “ Introduction to the 
“ Essay on the Existence and Attributes of God.” 

§ 3. “ The reader should attend,” says the Bishop, in a note, “ to the 
“ distinction here made between the two ways of arguing a priori ; 
“ one from a cause to its effects, which is the philosophical way, the 
“ other from axioms or first principles, which is the * * demonstra- 
u tive way of arguing.” 

§ 4. What a pity, that the “ two ways of arguing a priori ” are, 
where the reference is to a God, so often confounded, or rather, that 
thfe one way is mistaken for the other, the wrong way for the right ! 

§ 5. “ There are two general ways of Reasoning, called Arguments 
iU a Priori and a Posteriori , or according to what Logicians commonly 
u style the Synthetical and Analytical Method: The former lays down 
“ some evident Principles, and then deduces the several Consequences 

t To argue from any thing considered in the light of a cause, when we mean to prove 
the existence or the attributes of that Being who is the First Cause of all things; has 
been well described, by Dr Waterland, as arguing a priori in “the gross sense” of the 
word. 1 * To demonstrate a priori, in the gross sense, ‘ ' is,” as Cudworth says, “impossible 
and contradictious.” 3 


i Dissertation annexed to Bishop Law's " Enquiry.” (See p. 08.) 

» Preface to “ Intellectual System." 
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“ necessarily resulting from them: The latter l ogins with the Phcena- 
“ mena themselves, and traces ’em up to their Original , and from the 
“ known properties of these Phanomena arrives at the Nature of their 
“ Cause. Now the former of these is evidently preferable, where it 
“ can be had, since the latter must depend upon a large Induction of 
“ Particulars, any of which, when failing, invalidates the whole Argo- 
“ ment, and spoils a Demonstration.” — Bishop Law : Preface to Arch- 
bishop King’s “ Origin of Evil.” t 

f Sometimes, my authorities are quoted from original, and old, editions, (as in the 
instanco to which this note more immediately relates' : Sometimes, they are taken from 
modern editions, (if not from modern works,) and, so, have been modernized in the 
style of the printing, &c. Hence, the differences to be discerned in the citations: as, 
t'r. tfr., in this very Appendix to Part I. An observation which fully applies to many 
of the authorities occurring throughout the body of our work. 
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APPENDIX TO PART IV. 


§ 1. We are about to bid a final adieu to the infinite divisibility of 
matter, and to infinite divisibity of every kind. But ere we take our 
flight from the Cimmerian darkness of that uncomfortable region, we 
shall do what lies in our power to display the doctrine of infinite divi- 
sibility in those colours in which it will be seen to most advantage. 
And, in truth, it requires to be placed in the most favourable liglit ? if 
we would fit it to be brooked at all, it being but a monster at best. 
Many of the partisans of that doctrine have represented it as a very 
Gorgon. A Gorgon indeed it is : But then these gentlemen, with true 
Grecian mendacity, t have bestowed upon it more snakes and tusks 
than it was obliged to carry on 

The very head and front of [itsj offending. 

In short, our statement shall be much to the credit of the dogma of 
infinite divisibility; and if its patrons do not give us their thanks, it 
will be because there is no gratitude in' their bosoms, not because we 
hav^ not done any of them a service. 

§ 2. Matter, that is, every part of matter, is divisible in infinitum: 
"VJ/hat are we to understand by that ? 

§ 3. — 1. We shall, in the first place, lay down what that doctrine 
does not mean. It cannot mean that any portion of matter contains an 
infinite number of parts, 

§ 4. It must, we confess, be admitted, that not a few of those who 
k have treated of the subject, not a few friends as well as foes, have re- 
presented the position, Matter is divisible infinitely, as convertible with 

f Quicquid Gracia mendax 

Audet 


See Juvenal’s tenth Satire. 
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the position, Matter contains, or consists of, an infinite number of parts. 
There is no necessity for our producing the willing testimony of friends, 
and the invective of enemies, to hear out what we affirm. What we 
affirm we suppose to be nothing bub what is well known. — I am not 
sure, that Hume, in a passage which has been quoted, (in § 2 of Part 
III.) may not have intended to set out the dogma we treat of under 
such a representation. Certain it is, that in a note upon the place he 
speaks twice of an infinite number. In order to finding absurdities in 
that dogma, there is no need first to misrepresent it, or even to state it 
at all unfavourably. 

§ 5. But from the infinite j, or, if we would be rather more correct 
with our word, the eternal , divisibility of any particle of matter, (wkre 
the divisibility rossiBLE,) we can by no means rationally infer the 
existence of an infinite number of parts therein. For an infinite num- 
ber is a contradiction in terms. The thing is very obvious. When one 
speaks of the possible infinity # of numbers, infinity in this ease signifies 
merely the power of always adding units to the sum we before had, and 
wlfen any one determinate number is pronounced to be infinite , the 
word ceases to possess any meaning. What is of infinity in any respect, 
cannot be made greater in that respect. And were any one absolutely 
determinate number infinite, we could make an infinite number greater, 
if we could conceive a unit added to it, as it is most certain we could. 
To speak, then, of an infinite number is to utter a contradiction. And 
therefore, even were every particle of matter eternally divisible, all the 
matter in the universe could not be supposed to constitute an infinite 
number of parts. 

§ 6. “ The infinity of numbers,” says Locke, “ to the end of whose 
“ addition every one perceives there is no approach, easily appears to 
“ any one that reflects on it ; but how clear soever this idea of the in- 
“ finity of number be, there is nothing yet more evident, than tfce 
“ absurdity of the actual idea of an infinite number.” “ Let a man 
“ frame in bis mind an idea of any * * number, as great as he will; 
4< it is plain, the mind rests and terminates in that idea, which is con- 
“ trary to the idea of infinity, which consists in a supposed endless 
“ progression ” — Essay, B. II. ch. xvii. § 8. — Again : 41 Though it bet 
u hard, I think, to find any one so absurd as to say, he has the positive 
“ idea of an actual infinite number; the infinity whereof lies only in a 
“ power still of adding any combination of units to any former number, 
“ and that, as long, and as much, as one will,” &c. &c.— Ibid, § 13. 
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§ 7. With reference to those persons who have accustomed them- 
selves to speaking of an infinite number of parts, as the cause, or the 
consequence, or the concomitant, of the infinite divisibility of matter, 
and whose speculations have ever been found to be shrouded in mists 
sufficiently opaque to stand in the way of clear views; besides what 
Locke has here already conveyed, conveyed to them if they like, we 
would recommend the study of the following passage, provided we be 
allowed to make one alteration upon it. “ The great and inextricable 
“ difficulties which perpetually involve all discourses concerning infin- 
“ ity , whether of space, duration, or divisibility , have been the certain 
4< marks of a defect in our ideas of infinity, and the disproportion the 
“ nature thereof has to the comprehension of our narrow capacities ” — 
Essay, B. II. ch. xvii. § 21. — We propose, by way of amendment, to 
say, that the difficulties which involve many, perhaps nearly all, dis- 
courses concerning infinity , in particular concerning infinity , when 
dimsibility to infinity is spoken about, have been the certain marks of a 
defect in many mens ideas as to what the word infinity means , and of 
the disproportion between the true meaning thereof and the confuted 
comprehensions of the meaning by certain narrow capacities. Were 
this amendment suffered, John Locke, himself, would deal in better 
sense. Pray, if we can rise so high as to see that there are 
DEFECTS IN OITR IDEAS OF INFINITY, WHAT SHOULD HINDER US TO SOAR 
AWAY FROM THE DEFECTS ALTOGETHER? If WE CAN SPRING SO FAR 
ALOFT AS TO DESCRY THOSE DEFECTS AS UNDER OUR StiFEIUNCUMBENCY, 
IS NOT THIS A SURE SIGN THAT THE DEFECTS ARE, IN THE BEST OF 
SENSES, BENEATH OUR NOTICE ? 

Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.f 

§ 8. — 2. In the next place, we shall mention distinctly what is to be 
understood by the dogma of the divisibility of matter to all eternity. 
As the capacity of every particle of matter to be . divided everlastingly, 
(be SUCH CAPACITY AN ODD CHIMERA, OR BE IT NOT,) does not entitle US 
to infer that matter contains an infinite number of parts, so, on the 
other hand, it forces us to draw this conclusion, that no portion of 
matter, viz. that no body, consists of any definite number of parts at 
‘"‘all. He who alleges that matter is eternally divisible, must maintain, 
that there is no body which is made up of truly ultimate particles; no 
body which, with any propriety, can be said to contain aliquot parts; 


■ f Ars Poetics. 
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in fine, no body which consists of parts component in any other sense 
than proportional , as halves, quarters, &c. &c. What are those parts 
of a body which are not ultimate ? which are not aliquot ? but which 
are only proportional? But to sum up every question in one; what are 
those parts of a body which are of no fixed, definite number ? 

§ 9. These consequences, or these concomitants, are admitted, or, at 
least, what involves them ail is allowed, by those who ought to know 
something of the affair, and who would not, for the world, unneces- 
sarily allow any thing to the prejudice of the doctrine of the infinite 
divisibility of every portion of every body. 

§ 10. “ He who maintains divisibility in infinitum” says a stout 
defender of the divisibility ho speaks of, “boldly demies, therefore, tins 
“ existence of the ultimate particles of body;” “it is a manifest eontra- 
“ diction, to suppose at once ultimate particles and divisibility in 
“ infinitum .” — “ With all your might , then, resist this assertion : every 
“ compound being is mad 'e up of simple beings; and though yon may 
“ not be able directly to prove the fallacy,” &c. Euler’s “ Letters ” 
vk ii. Let. xii. & xvi. And the same in other places. 

§11. “If it is admitted, that the divisibility of matter has no 
“ limit,” thus speaks another warm advocate of the dogma of never- 
ending divisibility, “it will follow, that no” [one] “body” [however 
minute] “ can be called one individual substance. You may as ivell call 
“ it two, or twenty, or two hundred ” substances, or twenty times two 
hundred substances, or two hundred times two hundred nonil lions of 
substances. See Reid’s “Essays.” Essay II. ch. xix. We thus re- 
present a nonillion in figures : — 

1,000000, 000000, 000000, 000000, 000000, 000000, 000000, 000000,000000. 

§ 12. Think of the nonillionth part of a mote in a sunbeam being as 
much a body as the huge luminary in whose rays the mote dances ! Y et 
such a part of such a thing is as much a body as the sun, according to%Dr 
Reid’s principles. And verily ’tis even so, if one small circumstance be 
true : If such a part of such a thing br not a non-entity. And 
when you have cogitated upon that, sufficiently : Think of an extension 
but the nonillionth part of the extension of a mote in a sunbeam as 
really existing in rerum naturd , and afterwards of the first of these 
extensions, that is, the nonillionth part of the extension of a mote in a 
sunbeam, being divisible to all eternity ! These are the high mysteries 
into which those plunge who will have it, that the divisibility of matter 
hao no limit. 
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§ 13. To conclude; When one says that matter is divisible in (ster- 
num , , he must be understood as saying neither more nor less than that 
any particle, however small, can be divided without the possibility of 
ever coming to an end with the divisions. And to render his assertion 
a proveable one, he must be held as maintaining further, that, in point 
of fact, when we divide and subdivide any portion of a body, we 
find, that at no time can we give a righteous termination to the 
business. 
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APPENDIX TO PART VI. 


§ 1. The words quoted in the passage to which this Appendix has 
reference, are taken from the J\ T ew- York “Free Enquirers’ Family Library 

t lition ” of the System of Nature, (mdcccxxxvi.) ' There are notes, 
id to be by Diderot. The translation of the notes is said to be by 
one H. D. Robinson. In the A dvertisement , we are informed, that “ the 
“ Systcme de la Nature was first attributed to Ilelvetius, and then to 
“ Mirabeau,” (p. iv.) and that it may now be attributed, with truth, to 
the Baron t)’Holbach. (Pp. v. vi. vii.) 


§ 2. Of the “ System of Nature ” Lord Brougham says, in “Note IV” : 
a It is the only work of any consideration wherein atheism is openly 
“ avowed and preached — avowed, indeed, and preached in terms. (See, 
particularly, part ii., chap, ii.)” Like many assertions of Brougham’s, 
this one is deficient in a certain good quality. “ As to Atheists,” said 
one who knew what he was speaking about, “these so confident exploders 
“ of them are both unskilled in the monuments of antiquity, t 
“ and ” — &c. Will his Lordship take quietly this hint, for want of a 
reproof, from his favourite Oudworth 1 + — One of the atheistical rnonu- 

t Unskilled in the monuments of antiquity ! Read Brougham’s Notes YI. VIL Y|H. , 
and then deny, if you can, that 

s This, this was the unkindeat cut of iUL 

$ The hint occurs in th£ Preface to what Warburton, that colossal man, has so well 
called “one immortal volume.” (“Preface” to the 1st Ed. of Books iv. v. vi. of the 
“Divine Legation of Moses.”) 
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merits of antiquity is the “ De Return Nqtura” of Lucretius, who 
sings: — 

Omnis, ut est, Igitiir, per se, Nature, duabus 
Consistit rebus; nam Corpora bant, et Inane 

Prceterea nihil est, quod possis dicere ftb omni 
Corpore sejunctum, secretumque esse ab Inani, 

Quod quasi tertia sit rerum natura reperta. 

—Prater Inane, et Corpora, tertia per se 
Nulla potest terum in numero natura relinqui Lib. i. 

Natura videtur 

Libera continue, Dominis privata superbis; 

Ipsa sua per se sponte omnia Diis agere expers.f Lib. n. 

Naturam rerum haud Divina mente coortam.f Lib. hi. 


And Lucretius sings not unfrequcntly to the same tunes. — But perhaps, 
my Lord, the atheists of ancient times were of no consideration ? Or 
perhaps, they did not avow and preach their atheism openly ? Or, if they 
did it openly, perhaps they did not do it in terms ? — Your Lordship may 
be ill to please with atheism. Ex. gr. To affirm, with Spinoza, “ Sub- 
“ stantiam corporcam , qurn non nisi infinity concipi potest , nulla rations 
“ Natura Divina indignant esse did posse” [ F e. “ That corporeal 
“ substance (or matter,) which is necessarily conceived to be infinite, 
“ must be allowed to be not unworthy of the Divine Nature?’ Which 
may, very properly, be reduced to this proposition, — Matter is infinite, 

t Epicurus, and therefore Lucretius, speak, it is true, of Gods, or a Divinity. But 
what says Tully of the Epicureans? Verbis ponunt, re tollunt Deos.—“ As Epicurus, 
“ so other Atheists in like manner have commonly had their vizards and disguises. 
“ * * * Yet they, that are sagacious, may easily look through these thin veils anti 
“ dLsguis^jj. ”— Cudworth’s System, Cli. II. & ii. 

Cicero very well puts it, That, while the Epicureans allow the Gods in words,— in 
reality, their philosophy leaves no room for Gods. And Cudworth has somewhere 
noticed, that the Gods of the Epicureans are spectrous men in the air, or clouds, rather 
than Gods. 

Epicurus had his reasons for speaking o/Gods. 1. The Greeks of his day, who were 
only besotted Heathens, were not prepared to permit one whom they esteemed such a 
monster as an atheist to exist in peace. 2. Epicurus took no small delight in making 
fools of the more unthinking common-people.— One would be apt to suppose that even 
the ( common-place philosophers of those times might always have appreciated sucli 
notable irony as the following : 

Tenuis eniin natura DeOm, longeque remota 

Sonaibua a nostris, animi vix mente videtur. Lucret. Lib. v. 

The majority of Atheists, in all ages, have seen it fit to delude the vulgar, and after* 
wards to mock them. 
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and there cannot be any God besides matter, ]+ To affirm that,, may not 
altogether satisfy your Lordship that the writer is an open, and avowed 
atheist, in terms. Your Lordship— I shall repeat it — may be ill to 
please with atheism : So very ill to please, indeed, that if such an one 
as your Lordship will be at the trouble to read, of the “ System of 
Nature,” and of the second Part, the 9th chapter, (the title of which 
asks, “ Do there exist Atheists V — ) ho may come to think — not that 
there has been peradventure one, but that — there never was a truly 
atheistical work at all. 

§ 3. “ There is,” says Brougham, “ no book of an atheistical descrip- 
“ tioii which has ever made a greater impression than the famous 
“ Systeme de la Nature ” 

§ 4. u It is impossible to deny the merits of the Syslhne de la 
“ Nature. The work of a greitf writer it unquestionably is.” And 
accordingly, his Lordship has devoted a long Note (it is Note IV.) to 
the performance. 

§ 5. Of the merit of the “ System of Nature,” it is thus that Lord 
Brougham speaks: — ■“ Its merit lies in the extraordinary eloquence of 
“ the composition, and the skill with which words substituted for 
“ ideas, and assumptions for proofs, are made to pass current, not only 
“ for arguments against existing beliefs, but for a new system planted 
“ in their stead. As a piece of reasoning, it never rises above a set of 
“ plausible sophisms — plausible only as long as the ear of the reader 
“ being filled with sounds, his attention is directed away from the 
“ sense. The chief resource of the writer is to take for granted the 
u thing to be proved, and then to refer back to his assumption as a 
“ step in the demonstration, while he builds various conclusions npbn 
u it, as if it were complete. Then ho declaims against a doctrine seen 
“ from one point of view only, and erects another for our assent, which,* 
u besides being liable to the very same objections, has also no founda- 
u tion whatever to rest upon. The grand secret, indeed, of the author 
fi goes even further in petitionc prineijni than this; for we oftentimes 
u find, that in the very substitute which he has provided for the 
“ notions of belief ho would destroy, there lurks the very idea which 

t Of course, Spinoza abounds with matter to the same effect. The First Part of his 
Ethics, in particular, overflows with such matter. See, for example, what is under the 
fifteenth Proposition of that Part,- 
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“ he is combating, and that his idol is our own faith in a new fonn, 
“ but masked under different words and phrases. 

§6. “The truth of these statements,” continues his Lordship, “we 
“ are now to examine.” But into the examination we cannot follow his 
Lordship. 

§ 7. His Lordship’s volume having crossed the Atlantic, and fallen 
into the hands of the New- World atheists; the compliment to the 
author of the book called the System of Nature is repaid, with interest. 
“ Henry Lord Brougham,” * * say the Transatlantic infidels, “ in 
“ his recent Discourse of Natural Theology, has mentioned this extra- 
“ ordinary treatise, but with what care does he evade entering the lists 
“ with this distinguished writer ! He passes over the work with a 
“ haste and sophistry that indicates how fully conscious he was of his 
“ own weakness and his opponent’s strength.” — The western free- 
thinkers part from his Lordship in t^is manner: “It is with a few 
“ pages” [The pages are as near to being sixteen , of the closer printed 
ones, as need be.] “of * * empty declamation that his Lordship 
“ attacks and condemns this eloquent and logical work,” See “Adver- 
tisement:” mentioned in § 1, above. 

§8. “ALL Christian writers on Natural Theology,” so write the 
American atheologists, “ have studiously avoided even the mention ot 
“ this masterly production :+ knowing” [Here is the cause] “their utter 
“ inability to cope with its powerful reasoning,” [Then follows the effect] 
“they have wiselyj passed it by in silence.” Advertisement The 
whole assertion says (to employ the mild language of Honyhnhnm) the 
thiiig which is not But whether it be an ethical lie, or merely a logi- 
cal one,— a lie of malice, or only of mistake, — I shall not take up time 
#in endeavouring to determine. The assertion is false, whatever be the 
reason of the circumstance. And did I deem it at all necessary to do 
so, I should set down the names of several writers on Natural Theology, 
the writers being Christians, who not only have not avoided mention- 
ing the System of Nature , but who have examined it, rather fully. 
And as it is false, that the production has been passed by in silence by 
all Christian writers on Natural Theology; so it is not true, that these 
writers were in the knowledge of their utter inability to cope with the 

f These gentlemen subsequently except Brougham. 

X There were good reasons for the wisdom. See below, note to § 9. 
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Anti-Christian writer on (what I hope is Un-Natural, as well as) 
A-Theology. The effect has no existence : Is it any wonder, that the 
cause has therefore none ! 

§ 9. I, for one, in place of studiously avoiding even the mention of 
the “System of Nature,” have, as the reader of my sixth Part is well 
aware, done the very reverse, and mentioned the production, when I 
could have “avoided even the mention” of it, without being very 
studious as to how I should effect the avoidance, and without subject- 
ing myself to be righteously found fault with, on account of the avoid- 
ance. I have mentioned the production: Nay more, I have quoted 
from it, and have commented on the citations. It may be but right to 
notice, that the citations are made from the chapter which forms, as 
Brougham truly declares, “ by far the most argumentative part” of the 
Frenchman’s book. (Note* IV.) With what success I have encoun- 
tered the Goliath of Infidebyf let the attentive reader determine. 
Whether or no I display an utter inability to cope with a man so 
mijjity among atheists — so far as matters between us have gone — 
there has been at least no wise passing him by in silence. But though 
I have not passed by that author, I must certainly have passed by his 
“ powerful reasoning,” for, to the best of my recollection, I met with 
none of it. But let us not despair. We may yet fall in with the 
powerful reasoning which is so rife (according to report) in “ this mas- 
terly production^’ In a word, we may have better fortune the next 
time. And the reader may take my word for it, that I shall not lose 
any opportunity at all suitable, should such offer, of attempting (at 
any rate) to cope with this paragon of Philosophers, and even— to 
make use of a fine figure in the genuine bathosX — of Infidels. 

9 

t “We have commenced the library with a translation of Baron d’Holbach’s System 
“ of Nature, because it is estimated as one of the most able expositions of theological 
“ absurdities which has ever been written.” Again : “ Let those read this work who 
“ seek to come at a ‘knowledge of the truth.’'’ But farther; “If the most profound 
“ logic, the acutesfc discrimination, the keenest and most caustic sarcasm, can reflect 
“ credit on an author, then we may justly hail Baron d’Holbacli as the greatest 
“ among philosophers, and an honour to infidels.” In short : “We have no apologies 
“ to make for republishing the System of Nature at this time; the work will support 
“ itself, and needs no advocate ; it has never been answered, because, in truth, it is , 1 
" indeed, unanswerable.” Advertisement, already mentioned. 

\ To- wit, the Anticlimax, 
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APPENDIX TO PART VIII. 


APPENDIX A. 

f* 

u Motion proves a vacuum. — But not to go so far as beyond the utmost 
“ bounds of body in the universe * * * to find a vacuum he 

“ motion of bodies that are in our view and neighbourhood, seems to 
“ me plainly to evince it. For I desire any one so to divide a solid 
“ body of any dimension he pleases, as to make it possible for the solid 
“ parts to move up and dowu freely every way within the bounds of that 
“ superficies , if there be not left in it a void space, as' big as the least 
“ part into which lie has divided the said solid bodyv And if, where 
4t the least particle of the body divided is as big as a mustard-seed, a 
“ void space equal to the bulk of a mustard-seed be requisite to make 
“ room for the free motion of the parts of the divided body within 
“ the bounds of its superficies ; where the particles of matter are 
“ 1 $0,000, 000 less than a mustard-seed, there must also be a space 
u void of solid matter, as big as 100,000,000 part of a mustard- 
‘^seed: for if it holds good in one, it will hold in the other, and 
tl so on in infinitum [Not in infinitum , or any thing like it: 
But for a good while , perhaps till our minds can minish the particles 
no longer. See Part III. § 26, and following sections.] “ And let 
“ this void space be as little as it will, it destroys the hypothesis of 
“ plentitude. For if there can be a space void of body, equal to the 
“ smallest separate particle of matter now existing in nature, it is 
“ still space without body, and makes as great a difference between 
w space and body, as if it were pXy* a distance as wide as 

“ any in nature. And, therefore, if we suppose not the void space 
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€i necessary to motion, equal to the least parcel of the divided solid 
“ matter, but to iV or rota of it, the same consequence will always 
“ follow of space without matter.” — Locke’s Essay. Book II. Chap, 
xiii. § 23. 

Locke recurs to this topic in a subsequent chapter. “ Of such a void 
“ space we have not only the idea, but I have proved, as I think, from 
“ the motion of body, its” [consequentially, or hypothetically ] “ necessary 
u existence.” “ It is impossible for any particle of matter to move but 
*’ into an empty space.” B. II. Oh. xvii. § 4. 

This demonstration by Locke of the existence of vacuum, will suggest, 
to the classical reader, Lucretius’s exhibition of the argument for the 
impossibility of motion in a perfect plenum. 

locus est in t actus. Inane, vneansque. 

Quod si non esset, nulla rationc moveri 
Bes possent; namquo, obfleium, quod CJorporis ox tat, 

Obflcere, atque obstar^, id in omni tempore ad esset 
Omnibus: baud igitur quidquam procedere posset, 

Prineipium qnoniam cedendi nulla daret ves. 

At nunc per maria, ac terras, sublimaque ceeli, 

Multa modis multis varia ratione moveri 
Cernimus ante oculos; quai, ai non esset Inane, 

Non tarn sollicito motu privata carerent ; 

Quam genita omnino nulla ratione fuissent: 

Undique Materies qnoniam stipata qulessefc. — Lib. Prim. 

To the English reader — 

—Take it in the very words of Creech, f , 

A Void, is Space intangible: Thus prov’d. 

For were there none, no Body could be mov'd; 

Because where e’er the pressing motion goes, 

It still must meet with stops, still meet with foes, 

Tis natural to bodies to oppose. 

So that to move would be in vain to try. 

But all would fixt, stubborn, and moveless lie; 

Because no yielding Body could be found 
Which first should move, and give the other ground. 

But every one now sees that things do move 
With various turns in Earth and Heaven above; 

Which, were no Void, not only we’d not seen, 

But th’ Bodies too themselves had never boen : 

Ne’er generated, for Matter all sides prest 
With other matter would for ever rest. 


f Pope : Imitations of Horace— OVo Kp. of B. I. 
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Or in those of Dr James Mason Good. 

And know this void is space untouched and PURE.f 
Were space t like this vouchsaf’d not, nought could move: 

Corporeal forms wotild still resist, and strive 
With forms corporeal, nor consent to yield ; 

While the great progress of creation ceas’d. 

But what more clear in earth or heav’n sublime, 

Or the vast ocean, than, in various modes, 

That various matter moves? which, but for space, f 
’Twere vain t’expect: and vainer yet to look 
For procreative power, educing still 
Kinds from their kinds through all revolving time. J 

Our readers will perhaps pardon us, if we now present them with a 
demonstration of the position, that the motion of any body proves there 
is an immoveable space. The demonstration shall be from an old 
author, — a modern, however, should you mention him in the same 
breath with the Latin Poet. 

The following axioms are laid down, rt the outset. They are said to 
be true, and to carry the evidence of their truth within themselves. 

“Primum est, Nullius corporis superficies , quiescente corjpre, 
moveri potest, nee, moto corpore , quiescere . 

“ Secundum, Nullum corpus ad aliud corpus quiescens proprius 
accedere, nec ab eo rccedere, potest sine motu locali. 

“Tertium, Nullius corporis potest fieri motus localis , nisi tran - 
seundo per aliquod Externum. 

“ Quartum & ultimum, Omne corpus , localiter motum, movetur 
adequate per ilia loca , quae motu mo acquirit ” || 

Then follows the demonstration itself. It is as follows: — 

“ Esto jam pro Cylindro , duas vel tres uncias alto , & super terrain 
im&otam , ut jam supponemus , posito , Circulus HKMH, Polusq; 
illius Axis (circa quern movetur) superior & inferior A A. Mani- 
ftstum est , quod superficies Cylindri extima separat se a super - 
fide concava ambientis aeris , per partes, puta HI , a concava 
parte H I, pergitq; ad I K, <£• sic de reliquis. Unde plane apparet 
totam superficiem convexam Cylindri (& eadem ratio est de planis) 
moveri in orbem; ac provide quod totus Cylindrus' in orbem movetur , 

t The capitals are the translator’s. 

t The last line in the quotation from Lucretius is not so evidently translated by Mason 
Good, as one could have wished. 

II This last axiom does not appear to bo used in the demonstration. But surely its 
nature is such that it can do no harm, although it be left in. 
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per Axioma primum. Sed nullum corpus movetur , nisi tmnseundo 
per ali quod Externum : Ergo Cylindrus transit per aliquod Exten- 
sion, per Axioma tertium. Sed per nullum Extensum transit extra 
ambitum HKMH, Ergo per Extensum intra illum ambitum 
transit. Sedper mam ipsius Extensionem non transit; circumjer- 
tur enim cum ea simul. Quid igitur reliquum kst prater in- 
ternum suum Locum, sive Spatium, quod occupat, per cu.tus 
partes transire possit, nempe ah II A I ad I A K, dec? Quod 
opp .rtebat demonstrare . 

“ Itursus , supponamus , 
in eodem Cylindro ma- 
jori H K M H, sex 
foramina CyHndracea,B , 

C, I), E, h \ G, cequalia , 
totidemq; minores Cylin - 
dros eudem foraminibus, 
ins^'tos, superficiebusq; 
concavis horum forami- 
num crquatos et con ti- 
ff uos: Ponaturq; aliquod' 
corpus quiescens extra 
majorem Cylindrum , sitq; 
corpus I\ Movefitur jam 
deauo major Cylindrus II K M II circa axem A A secundum ordimm 
liter arum U I K, dec. Dico, tametsi minores Cylindri super- 
ficies suas non separent immediate , nee a superficiebus foraminum 
suontm , nec a superfixie aeris majorem Cylindrum amhientis , quod 
nihilominus moventur localiter . Nam dum major Cylindrus movetur 
ah H ad I, Cylindrus B recedit a corpore P quiescente ; Cylindrus 
vero E proprius ad illud accedit. Nullum autem corpus ad aliud 
corpus quiescens propius accedere potest , vel ah eo rccedcre, sine motn 
locali , per Axioma secundum: nec omnino moveri localiter , nisi 
transeundo aliquod Extensum, per Axioma tertium. Sed Cylindrus B 
per nullum Extensum extra Cylindrum majorem pertransit, nec pene- % 
irat ipsum corpus Cylindri C, cum ad C pervenit . Igitur Cylindrus 
B succedit tantum in cytindraceum spatium C, & Cylindrus C in spa - 
tium cylindraceum D, et singuli Cylindri successive spatia cylindra - 
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cea t sive locos internos proecedentium Cylindrorum , occupant. Quod 
crat demonstrandum,” Etc. — “ Enchiridion Metaphysicum . ” Per 
If. M. ( Henricus Morns) Lovdini, 1671. 

The following translation of the preceding may not be unuseful to 
many of that large class of readers for whom the present edition is 
principally intended. The translation has been made purposely to be 
somewhat free ; and it aims at being, at the very least, Queen’s 
English. 

“ First Axiom. While a body is at rest, its superficies cannot be 
moved; nor, while the body is in motion, can the superficies be at rest. 

“ Second Axiom. No body can approach to another body which is 
at rest, nor recede from the body at rest, without there being at the 
same time local motion of the body approaching or receding. 

“ Third Axiom. There cannot be local motion of any body, except by 
the body passing through some extension or other. 

“ Foitrth and last Axiom. Every body, locally moved, is adequately 
moved through those spaces which it acquires by its proper motion.” 
[This is the axiom which (as already stated) does not appear to be 
used : and perhaps it was better that it should be unused, for every 
sort of reason.] 

The demonstration is the following : — 

“ Imagine a Cylinder, two or three inches deep, and placed upon the 
earth, considered as immovable, to be represented by the circle 
H K M H : Let, too, the Pole of its Axis (around which of course it 
moves) be represented by the higher and lower A, A.+ It is plain, 
that the outer surface of the Cylinder separates itself* from the sur- 
rounding air, which, in relation to the Cylinder, constitutes a concave 
or hollow superficies : the Cylinder separates itself, I say, .or moves, by 
its parts successively ; say, H I of the Cylinder separates itself from 
tihe concave air or atmosphere, also represented by the. same H I, and 
proceeds to I K ; and so of all the rest of the parts. Whence it clearly 
appears, that the whole convex superficies of the Cylinder (and the 
same would hold with regard to a mere circular plane, considered 
simply as such) is moved round in a circle ; and consequently, or 
according to Axiom first, the whole Cylinder is moved in a circle. But 
no body can be moved except by passing through some extension or 
other : Therefore, or by Axiom third, the Cylinder passes through a 

t The two A’a do not appear in the diagram. One of them is necessarily left to the 
imagination of the pupil. 
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certain extension. But the Cylinder passes through no extension be- 
yond its boundary H KMH; Wherefore, the Cylinder passes through 
a space within the boundary II K M H. But it is manifest the 
Cylinder does not move through its own extension ; since the extension 
of the Cylinder, and the Cylinder itself, are carried round together. 
Nothing remains besides, but the Cylinder’s internal place, or, in other 
words, the space which the Cylinder occupies or fills: through the 
parts of which space, accordingly, the Cylinder has passed, namely, 
from II A I, to I A IC, &c. — Which was the thing to be demonstrated. 

“ Again, imagine, within the same large Cylinder II K M H, the six 
small Cylinders B, C, 1), K, F, G, all supposed to be similar. More- 
over, imagine, a certain body, supposed to be at rest, to be situated 
beyond the great Cylinder, and lot the body in question be represented 
by P. Imagine, next, the large Cylinder, or II K M II, to bo moved 
around its foresaid axis A, A, according to the order or course of the 
letters H I K, &c. It is manifest, that the small Cylinders B, C, D, &c., 
are moved locally. That is to say, that, while the large Cylinder is 
ln^ved from H to I, the small Cylinder B recedes from the body P ; 
in like manner, the Cylinder E approaches to the same body 1*. For, 
by the second Axiom, nobody can approach to, or recede from, another 
body, which is at rest, except by means of the local motion of the body 
approaching, or receding : in other words, there cannot be local motion, 
unless there be a passing through some extension or other, as is laid 
down by the thfrd Axiom. But the Cylinder B passes through no ex- 
tension without the boundary of the large enclosing Cylinder; neither 
does it penetrate theCylinderC,in moving along. Therefore, the Cylinder 
B only passes into the space which the Cylinder C had occupied: and 
the Cylinder C only passes into the space which the Cylinder y had 
occupied : and, so, all the small Cylinders, one by one, come to occupy 
the places which the other small Cylinders had previously occupied* — 
Which, again, is just the thing that was to be demonstrated:” — 
namely, that there is vacuum, or an immoveable space, in nature ; and, 
therefore, that there tndy is a space really distinct from the extension 
of bodies. 

The demonstrator follows up those two parts of his demonstration by 
others. But possibly our readers will be of our mind that those two 
demonstrations do not require to be accompanied by any others. The 
proof adduced is clearly of a most convincing character. 

The citation is from the 6th Chapter of the “ Manual of Metaphysic” 

2 E 
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APPENDIX B. * 

§ 1. “ The * * opinion * * ” that “ God is present every 

“ where by an infinite extension of His essence” “ appears most in har- 
“ mony with the Scriptures ; though the term extension , through the 
“ inadequacy of language, conveys too material an idea.” — “ Theolo- 
gical Institutes,” by Richard Watson. Part Second. Chap. m. 
(Third Edition.) — Such is the deliberate sentiment of this Theologian : 
and it will not be easy to name many works, each of them containing 
much more talented sober theological discussion. 

§2. “We conceive of him,” the “Intelligent, Self-existent, First 
“ Cause,” “ as existing in all duration, and in all space . This is pre- 
“ cisely the idea which wc form of the existence of God ; exactly the 
“ view which the Bible gives us of him.”— Rev. B. Godwin’s “ Lectures 
on the Atheistic Controversy.” Lect. ii. (P. 58.) 

§ 3. “ He who upholds all things by his power, may be said to 

“ be every where present. 

§ 4. “ This is called a virtual presence, t There is also what metaphy- 
“ sicians denominate an essential ubiquity : and which idea the language 
“ of Scripture seems to favour” So says Dr Paley, in Chapter xxiv. 
of his Natural Theology. 


§ 5. Lord Brougham has a note in reference to this passage of the 
Doctor’s.^ In which his Lordship informs us : “ The three doctrines 
“ are — ubiquity by diffusion , virtual ubiquity, || or that of power only, 
“ andr ubiquity of essence .” 

§ 6. The sensible and rather shrewd Paley gives us two sorts of 
presence, or omnipresence jIT without hinting there was a third. Paley’s 

t It may be laid down as one of those truths which admit of no contradiction, that, 
with regard to the uncreated substance at least, virtue cannot be without substance. 
Speaking of this substance, Sir Isaac Newton hath these words : “ Omniprcescns est non 
“ per virtutem solam, sed etiam per substantiam : nam virtus sine substantia subsistere 
“non potest.” Newton. Princip. Maihemat. Schol. General, svbjinem. 

% See § 2 of note to § 5, Part VIII. 

|| “’Tis natural to ask, not so much how it is proved, that God can be virtually pre- 
“ sent, though not substantially present, in every part of nature, as what can be meant 
" by being every where present by mere energy?” 

H Properly, it is of omnipresence he is treating. 
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Annotator loses not a moment in presenting us with three doctrines (it 
is out of his power to present us with three species) of omnipresence: 
the third doctrine being that of ubiquity of essence as opposed to 
ubiquity by diffusion, or that of ubiquity by diffusion as opposed to 
ubiquity of essence; whichever way his Lordship pleases. 

§ 7. His Lordship, in entering upon his Note, forewarns us that the 
subject he is to touch is “confessedly abstruse.” Those that create 
the abstruseness (well, if not the obtuseness) of a subject, ought by all 
means to confess what the thing grew to under proper management. 
But it is not so right to represent their own handiwork as something 
they found ready made. 

§8. The Author of the “Natural Theology” presents us with two 
divisions, as not only exhausting the subject, but being in fair antithesis. 
In fair antithesis the members of the division could not be, if the 
“ essential ubiquity ” were two-fold : the one species of essential ubiquity 
being “ ubiquity of essence,” fhc other, “ ubiquity by diffusion.” This 
matter may perhaps be rendered plainer by the following Schema. 

• 

Virtual presence^ 
or 

omnipresence, 
or ubiquity. 


Here one of the species is neither more nor less than the genus 
itself. And, pray, what is the other species, in contradistinction 
to its fellow-member, and the genus of both? Tell us, and then 
we shall see whether the genus— essential omnipresence — can in 
its two-fold nature be fairly opposed to the other great inembe* 
of the division — virtual omnipresence. 

1 Virtual presence: these words might have been, and possibly may yet be, met with 
often in the writings of the Socinian, and our Unitarian, writers on Theological sub- 
jects. Virtual presence— ot wha t ? 


*1 
^ 8 . 


Essential ubiquity, or omnipresence, 
v y 

3 

g* 


Species, 


“Ubiquity of essence’' 
(as in Brougham’s words) 
i. e. — surely— “ essential 
ubiquity" (as in Paley’s 
language). 


Species, 


“ Ubiquity by diffusion." 
Queer. Ubiquity of what? 
diffusion of what?# Sec 
below, §10, compared with 
§ 11, <Sc following sectior^. 
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§ 9. The Author of the “ Natural Theology,” in short, recognises no 
distinction of the kind introduced by the Noble Annotator. The Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle had too much of a “ natural predilection ” for what 
by due caro may be “ level to all comprehensions,” to be smitten with 
the love of unadulterated nonsense. If our Archdeacon had no talent 
and no taste for metaphysical speculation even though of the genuine 
cast, as is noticed by his Illustrator ;t far less, had he any regard for 
vile bastard metaphysics. — Which it would be well to remember. 

§ 10. Lord Brougham speaks of “ the Diffusive Ubiquity .” % What 
can wow-diffusive ubiquity be? Verily, the distinction between 
“ubiquity by diffusion ”— namely, of essence, or substance, (or, else, 
diffusion of what? — ) and, “ubiquity of essence;” is a distinct i on with - 
out a difference. How can there be ubiquity of essence but by everj'- 
wKere-diffusion of essence ? What is ubiquity, if not diffusion every 
where? Something inexpressibly absurd. Ubiquity, then, is just 
ubiquity by limitless diffusion. What else can it be? 

§ 11. What is ubiquity of essence which is not ubiquity of essence 
by diffusion without bounds? Did we pretend not to know, ’twoiti’d, 
after all, be a shame. The nonsense has been fully consecrated: For 
no inconsiderable period has it been the fashionablo thcology.|| Ubi- 
quity of essence which is not ubiquity of essence by boundless diffusion, 

is let the reader be prepared tiie ubiquity of the absence of 

extension, or INEXTENSION, as ’twas usually expressed. The 
ubiquity or universal extension, in question, is the universal extension 
which has no extension at all. The cvery-ivhere-ne&s under notice, is, in 
plain and honest English, just no-where-ness. 

§ 12. We shall dwell a little upon the topic of the (once) fashionable 
theological whimsey. 

§ lS. The Author of the “Argument” has the following passage. 
“T*e common sentiment of Theologians, that the necessary substance, 
“ is, at the same time, in every point of space, and every atom of mat- 
“ ter, entire, is, so far as tiie .opinion is intelligible at all, just 

t “ His,” our own English Paley’s, “ limited and unexercised powers of abstract dis- 
“ cussion, and the natural prediction for what lie handled so well— a practical argu- 
‘Vment level to all comprehensions— appear not to have given him any taste for meta- 
“ physical speculating.” Note in “ Section HI.” of the “ Preliminary Discourse.” 

t See § 2 of note to § 5, Part VIII. 

|| Like another fashionable doctrine, (See note to § 41, Part IX.) the theological doc- 
trine in question may perhaps not be by any means so fashionable, and sp prevalent, as 
it once certainly was. 
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“ this third hypothesis, that the necessary substance is infinitely 
“ extended : Though, ’tis true, all extension is denied to that substance. 
“ For to say that the same substance is in different parts of extension, 
“ at once , without being extended, is no more absurd than to say, cxten- 
“ sion, itself, is not extended.” Note to § 28 of Division III. of “ In- 
troduction.” (Consider § 7, Part V.) 

§ 14. “Qutautem” says the (undeservedly) almost-forgotten Raphson, 
“ prcesentia ilia , vere essentialis, <b cunctis , quce sunt , intima , per 
inextensionis hypothesin sine manifesta contradictianc (qucecunq; 
tandem fuerit verborum collasio ) explicari possit, nvndum constitit y 
neq ; unquam comtarc potent: Vere enim locis, etiam diversis y & 
a se invicem distant ibus, per essentiam adesse y exempli gratia , globi 
terrestri , d? lunar i. y spatiisq; omnibus intermediis ) quid aliud est , 
quam ipsissima ratio formal is rob extendi f” From “ Cap. VIP 

[“ Row that presence, or father omnipresence, which is essential, 
involving most intimate presence to, and in, all things, and every 
tliftg, — liow, I say, that essential presence can — with or without 
manifest contradiction — be explained by the hypothesis of 1n-f.xten- 
sion (whatever such foolish words may aim at meaning) does not 
appear, and will never be rendered evident to — even the Epicureans’ 
asses. For, indeed, to be present, by essence, in places diverse, and 
distant from each other; say, for example, in places so distant from 
each other as are this terrestrial ball, and the lunar orb, (to say 
nothing of the intermediate spaces): what else is such essential pre- 
sence but the very reality, in most emphatic form, of tiie extended 

THING ITSELF ?”J 

§ 15. We shall next hear the sentiments of S. Colliber: A wr^er of 
some celebrity once, and of, undoubtedly, considerable parts, and great 
good sense, in not a few respects. * 

§ 16. “This opinion,”— the opinion of [the Deity’s] Inextension — 
“ being once entertained, ’tis scarce conceivable what a train of riddles 
“ and paradoxes it drew after it. For thence the Platonists and the 
“ rest of Anaximander’s Commentators first began to infer what is 
“ usually called His Indistance. For distance being only a relativ# 
“ conception of Space, consequently it could not, as they rightly con- 
“ eluded, be conceived in a being who was, as they imagined, absolutely 
u without amplitude and dimensions. 

§ 17. “Thus far they proceeded in absurdity, their next step was 
u impiety. For since they found it impossible to conceive a being 
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“ without amplitude and dimensions any otherwise than as a mere 
“ mathematical * * point ; they began to speak of the Deity in the 
w like diminutive terms, and, in effect, imprisoned the Great Creator 
“ within the smallest dust of His creation.” [Less, infinitely less, so to 
speak , than the smallest dust : The smallest dust is always something: 
but a ‘mathematical point’ has no magnitude.] “But * * * * * 

“ they quickly solved the difficulty with a mystery, and gravely con- 
“ eluded that it was no impossibility for * % an Infinite Being to 
“ exist entire, tho’ in a certain atomical manner, not only in one but 
“in evert individual particle of the universe at once. For this 
“ worthy discovery we are particularly indebted to Plotinus, one of 
“ Plato’s disciples, who obliged the world with two whole books to 
“ demonstrate that one and the same being may be all of it entirely in 
“ each distinguishable part of the world. 

§ 18. “ This Philosopher it seems had*, found the secret of producing 
“ more Deities out of one than the fruitful fancies of all the Poets in 
“ their Theogonies could ever make. * * * * 

§ 19. “ But fearing, good man ! lest this discovery of his should be 
“ thought inconsistent with the unity of God, ho made bold to stretch 
“ the mystery a little farther by concluding not only that it’s the pro- 
“ perty and privilege of the absolutely Infinite Being to exist whole in 
“ every particle of the world, but that he has an undoubted prerogative 
“ of existing whole inf the whole of it too ; so as to be one individual 
“ innumerable universal Deity, All which Platonical mysteries' 1 were 
“ afterwards received as articles of faith by the Schoolmen, and are 
“ comprised in that vulgar maxim of theirs, viz., Deus est totus in toto , 
“ et totus in qualibet parte mundi , God is whole in the whole , and 
“ whdle in every part of the world , Mysteries that require a degree of 
i“ fjith beyond that of miracles ; a faith which can transform contradic- 
tions into arguments with a Credo quia impossibile est.” 

§ 20. Listen, for a mojnent, by the way, to the “ Treatise of Huma/n 
Nature ,” speaking in reference to the Schoolmen’s maxim: — “That 
“ scholastic principle which, when crudely proposed , appears so 
“ shocking, of totum in toto , et totum in qualibet parte: which is much 
A the same as if we should say, that a thing is in a certain place, and 
“yet is not there.” Book I. Part iv. Sect. 5. — Consult second note to 
§ 64, Part III. 

§ 21. We now go on with S. C. — “ Though ’tis next to impossible to 
“speak of such extravagances as these, and, at the same time, to pre- 
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“ serve that gravity which is so necessary in discourses of this nature ; 
u yet I conceive it may not be amiss to have observed thus much, to 
“ the end it may be seen how strangely the name of Learning has been 
“ misapplied to whimseys of this kind, and how profanely the sacred 
“ name of God has been abused to consecrate the most egregious 
“ nonsense.” Impartial Enquiry, &c. Book II. Part ii. ch. 4. 

§ 22. Permit, ye upon whom the mantle of the madmen amongst the 
Schoolmen hath fallen ! permit a word of reproof, for the past, and of 
warning as to the future. Has not the egregious nonsense alluded to by 
the author from whom wo have this instant parted, been one, and a 
very fruitful cause of the birth, and growth, of Atheism in modern 
times ? has it not been one of the great nursing-mothers of the atheist- 
monster ? a nursing-mother actively at work, though in some respects 

remote from public view ? 

§ 23. Let us call in evidence on the point. — “The partizans of 
“ spirituality believe they answer the difficulties they have themselves 
“accumulated, by saying, ‘The soul is entire, is whole under each 
“ ‘ point of its extent.’ If an absurd answer will solve difficulties, they 
“ have done it ; for after all it will be found, that this point , which is 
“ called soul , however insensible, however minute, must yet remain 
“something.” Thus writes D’Holbach. System of Nature , Part I. 
ch. vii. And thfe following is Diderot’s note on that passage. It is with 
what is set forth in the note that our present business most lies. — 
“According to this answer an infinity of unextended substance, or the 
“ same unextended substance repeated an infinity of times, would con- 
“ stitute a substance that has extent, which is absurd ; for, according 
“to this principle, the human soul would then be as infinite as # GoD, 
“ since it is assumed that God is a being without extent, who is^an 
“ infinity of times whole in each part of the universe — and the same is 
“ stated of the human soul; from whence we must necessarily conclude 
“ that God and the soul of man are equally infinite, unless we suppose 
“ unextended substances of different extents , or a God without extent more 
“ extended than the human soul. Such are, however, the rhapsodies 
“ which some of our theological metaphysicians would have thinking 
“ beings believe !” &c.t 

§ 24. (A single word on a collateral topic. What has rendered the 
doctrine of the immateriality of the soul so much out of vogue 


f See § 1 of Appendix to Fart VI. 
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now-a-days, and another name with many for a monster of absurdity? 
The saying that that soul which is immaterial, is altogether destitute 
of extension, occupying not even a point of space. That is just the 
reason : Because , what has no extension is nothing ; or to give it in 
Hobbes’ words, “ Substance without dimension” are words which “ do 
flatly contradict one another.”f — And because, it is repugnant to the 
dictates of our unsophisticated faculties to consider gross matter 
(ay, or subtile matter, if you go to that) as the only cause of all 
thought.^) 

§ 25. And as the hypothesis of inextension is well calculated 

to foster atheism, so the hypothesis of infinite extension is admirably 
adapted to extinguish atheism. 

§ 26. In the first place, this latter hypothesis distinguishes two 
different sorts of extension.|| And this of itself destroys the most 
plausible of the atheistic hypotheses: to- wit, the hypothesis of an 
absolute material plenum , and but one substance in nature. 

§ 27. And in the second, if it be established that there is an incor- 
poreal, or immaterial, or spiritual expansion which pervades the material 
universe, it is worth no atheist’s while to contend against the position, 
that that expansion is a mode of an Intelligent Spirit. 

§ 28. We shall draw this Appendix to a conclusion with one other 
piece from the “ Impartial Enquiry.” 

§ 29. “ The opinion of the Nullibists . 

“ ’Tis well known that Weigelius was the reviver of this extrava- 
“ ganco among Christians. For one assertion of his (among divers 
“ others relishing of the height of enthusiasm and distraction) was that 
“ spiritual beings (since conceived to be unextended or without dimen- 
“ sions) are no where and yet every where. But the chief patron of this 
“ profound mystery of Nullibism was Des Cartes. A philosopher that 
“ has rendered himself remarkable for these three confident assertions, 
“ viz., That whatever thinks is immaterial ; That whatever is extended, 
“ or has dimensions, is material ; and That whatever is unextended , or 
“ without dimensions, is nowhere.1l Which last assertion (perhaps the 

‘ t Tripos: Discourse First, concerning Human Nature; chap. xi. — Molosworth’s 
Hobbes: English Division, vol. iv. p. 61. —See Part III. § 84, and following sections,— 
and other places. * 

$ See Part III. § 39 and § 40, — and other places. 

H See Part TIE. § 17, — and other places. 

If The author of the “ Impartial Enquiry” betrays gross ignorance in making the able 
Philosophical Reformer he mentions a patron of the absurdity of Nullibism. What 
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“ truest) is no other in effect than a frank confession of what the 
“ Schools laboured to conceal under an insignificant and arbitrary dis- 
“ tinction between the Locus of a Body and the Ubi of a Spirit ; which 
u it seems the less metaphysical Cartesians find themselves unable to 
“ comprehend.” — Ibidem . 

§ 30. Unable to comprehend : no marvel. Would any amount of 
metaphysics — short of metaphysics run mad — enable Cartesians (to say 
nothing of others) to comprehend, in all its latitude, the scholastic dis- 
tinction between lorns and ubi ? Take, upon the point, the witness of 
two famous men. “ If it be said by any one, that it (the soul) cannot 
“ change place, because it hath none, for spirits are not in loco , but 
“ ubi ; I suppose” — witnesseth J ohn Locke — “ that way of talking will 
“ not now be of much weight to many in an age that is not much dis- 
“ posed to admire, or suffer themselves to be deceived by, such . 
“ unintelligible ways of spcaJcing.” Essay, B. II. ch. xxiii. §21. — 

“ The Schoolmen’s distinctions about Spirits existing in Ub% and not 
“.w Loco; are” — saith the second witness — “ mere empty sounds , j 
u without any manner of signification.” Dr Samuel Clarke’s Ans. to * 
6th Letter. 

§ 31. No less a man than Dr Watts, the Divine, and so respectable 
a one as Isaac Watts, the Metaphysician, harped mightily, in his own 
way , upon this string, the distinction, to-wit, between the locus and the 
ubi of a Spirit. * Well, if he had been helped to go back and destroy 
the empty distinction, by means of an observation of his own, which 
partly serves to bring up the rear, composing as it does one of his con- 
cluding (they are deeply pious) reflections on “ Spirits being in a 

“place and removing from it,” &c. — (Essay VI.) “The best thing we 
4< can do,” observes he, “ is, to guard against those ideas of spirits # which 

% 

better known in the philosophic world than the fact, that Des Cartes was at surprising 
pains to discover the seat of the soul ? At length the point was determined, and, thenceforth, 
the soul was to be confined within the minute limits of the pineal gland. The immortal 
author of the " Meditations concerning the First Philosophy” was hugely wronged by 
S. C., but wronged, sans doubt, unwittingly. To conjecture : S. C. was led astray bjr 
Dr Henry More, who, during a laugh— of which, not Ronatus Descartes, but Henricus 
More should have been the object — comes out with this, that * the chief author afcd 
* leader of the Nullibists, seems to have been the pleasant wit, Ren at us Descartes/ and 
more of the same sort of exceedingly ill-directed jocularity. 

But 'tis no matter to us who the chief patron of Nullibism was. Whoever he was, he 
must have boen a profound one, after the manner of the authors and propagators of 
some, and indeed many, other profundities, which have astonished the world, both in 
ancient times, and in these dregs, and miserable latter-day runnings, of the ages. 
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“have any gross absurdities in them.” (“Conclusion” to Sect. V.) 
Excellently said, Dr Isaac Watts ! I assure you— And completely dis- 
regarded by yourself. 


APPENDIX C. 

The title, at full length, of the master-piece referred to in the text 
(Part VIII. § 7) is as follows : — “ A Review of the Principal Questions 
“ in Morals. Particularly those respecting the Origin of our Ideas of 
“ Virtue, its Nature, Relation to the Deity, Obligation, Subject-matter, 
“ and Sanctions. The Third Edition corrected, and enlarged by an 
“ Appendix, containing Additional Notes, and a Dissertation on the 
“ Being and Attributes of the Deity.” t 

The Advertisement , prefixed to the volume, informs the world, that 
the Review “ was first published thirty years ago” — namely, thirty years 
prior to 1787, the year of the publication. “ It was then” — the infor- 
mation proceeds — “the Author’s first production, and contained the 
“ result of some of his earliest thoughts. A careful revisal has now 
“ made it,” the informant declares, “ the result of his latest and 
“ maturest thoughts.” The next paragraph takes ca‘ro to state, that 
“ the Dissertation on the Being and Attributes of the Deity” “has 
“ been always intended for this Treatise.” 

To pass over the ten Chapters of those “Principal Questions in 
Morals,” and to come at once to the appended “ Dissertation on the 
Bein^f and Attributes of the Deity,” which is, in some respects, the 
quintessence of Dr Price’s thoughts on that foundation-topic which is 
the grandest of all the topics to which the Doctor’s writings relate. 
In some introductory remarks, we find our author declaring, that the 
argument he has in view “ is the same with Dr Clarke's ; but it will 
“ be,” he tells us, “ a little differently represented, and pursued farther. 
“ Intimations of it have been given,” he says, “ in several parts of the 
“ preceding work. I will,” he adds, “ here state it more distinctly,” 
These introductory remarks are closed with this assurance : “ The whole 
“ is an appeal to calm and patient reflection,” &o. 


f By Richard Price, P.D., F.R.S, London : 1787. 
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The first passage to which we shall direct our readers’ notice is the 
following : — 

“ The necessity of God’s existence implies that it is necessary, not 
u merely as an efficient cause of other existence, but to the very con- 
u ception of all other existence. Were there any beings to the concep- 
“ tion of whose existence this being is not necessary, such beings 
“ might be conceived to exist alone; that is, they might be conceived 
“ to exist without Him, which is the same with conceiving Him not to 
“ exist, and consequently, with the possibility of His non-existence. 
“ The conception of the separate and independent existence of any 
“ beings, is the same with the conception of the non-existence of all 
“ other beings. Could we conceive this visible world to exist by itself ; 
“ were there no conception of the Necessary Being required to the con- 
“ ception of its existence ; it would follow that there is no such being. 
“ This itself would be conceiving His non-existence. Wc can, for in- 
" stance, very well conceive of Space and Time without pre-supposing, 
“jn that conception, the existence of a material world; and this is 
“ conceiving it not to exist; and therefore, proves it to be contingent. 
“ And could we, in the same manner, conceive of the Material World 
“ without Space and Time, these themselves would appear to be con- 
“ tingent. 

“ There can, therefore, be no difficulty in finding out the Deity. If 
11 we are at a Iocs here, the reason must be some great mistake and pre- 
“ judice. We have Him continually in our thoughts. Wo see Him 
“ every where and i ft every tiling. He is the power by which we act, 
“ the intelligence by which we understand, and the time and place in 
u which we live and move and have our beings. In order to obtain an 
“ actual sense of His existence, we have nothing to do but to consider 
“ what there is that answers to the account now given of the necessity 
« of His existence. Do we not find it particularly in abstract duration 
u and space ? These are necessary to the conception of all existence. 
“ They cannot in thought be destroyed. Annihilation being a removal 
“ from them, their own annihilation is a contradiction.” 

A page or two farther on, we have these passages:— “A being 
“ existing necessarily cannot be omnipresent by existing in Space as ill 
« contingent beings do ; because, on this supposition, we might con- 
« ceive of immensity without him, and there would be the same reason 
“for requiring a cause of his existing in all rather in any pari of it, 
"that there would be, were he limited in this respect, to require a cause 
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“ of that limitation. In short; a being whose existence does not con- 
“ stitute infinite space can no more exist every where without a cause, 
“ than he can any where. And the like is true of his eternity, and of 
u every attribute and perfection that we can apply to him.” Again : — 
“ He (the being existing necessarily) is therefore wisdom, rather than 
“ wise ; and reason, rather than reasonable. In like manner ; He is 
“ eternity, rather than eternal; immensity, rather than immense, and 
“ power, rather than powerful. In a word ; He is not benevolent only, 
“ but renevolence; not absolutely perfect only, but absolute perfection 
“ itself ; the root, the original, (or to speak after Dr Clarke,” who [a 
note informs us] “ has applied this language only to the eternity and 
“ immensity of the Deity”,) “ the Substratum of all that is great and 
“ wise and good and excellent.” 

Once more : — “ God is always present with all beings, not merely by 
“ His notice and influence , but by His essence” “ The belief of His 
“ existence is unavoidable, and implied in the very act of endeavouring 
“ to suppose its annihilation. So real is it as to be the ground of #11 
“ reality, and of the conception of all reality. There is nothing so in- 

“ timately united to us.” “ And for this very reason we overlook 

“ Him. We cannot believe that He is so near to us as He is ; and 
“ because every thing, He becomes nothing to us. Wonderful, indeed, 
“ are the conceptions of some learned ’men” [and of some men, who 
are certainly not learned ] “ on this subject. Rather than recognise His 
“ nature in what they [the learned men) know to be necessarily existent, 
“eternal, and infinite, they run into contradictions, and will not 
“ allow existence to any thing except what exists after the manner of 
“ contingent beings and second causes. They speak of His immensity, 
“ but Immensity (that is, infinite space) is nothing ; and, therefore His 
“ existing every where must be the same with His existing no-where. In 
“ like manner, they speak of His existing through all duration , and of His 
‘‘knowledge as extending tu all hnowables, and His pQwer to all 
“ possibles ; but duration , hnowables , and possibles (however presupposed 
“ in every notion of intelligence, efficacy, and existence) are nothing — 
that is, according to the “conceptions” of those “learned men,” whose 
conceptions are, in truth and reality, so “wonderful,” and, indeed, 
prodigious. 

Lastly: — “In short; there are numberless beings who occupy Dura- 
“ tion and Space ; but there can be only one being whose existence 
“ constitutes Duration and Space. — There are numberless beings who 
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“ participate of perfection in an infinite variety of degrees; but there 
“ can be but one being who is absolute Perfection itself. There are 
“numberless beings who are powerful, "wise and benevolent; but there 
“ can be but One Being of whose nature, Power, Wisdom and Benevo- 
“ lence, in necessary union and forming one idea, are the essential 

“ ATTRIBUTES.” 

I would not have made so many extracts from Dr Price, had the 
book been less scarce a one. My readers, who are unacquainted with 
so excellent an author, will thank me for introducing them into his 
company. 
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APPENDIX TO PART X. 


APPENDIX A. 


I. , 

§ 1. “Space ‘seems to have a necessary and obstinate existence :'” — 
These words are quoted, in the place whereto this Appendix relays, 
as constituting an (argument (to prove that Space cannot be a mere idea) 
which Dr Isaac Watts is to answer. 

§ 2. The whole passage, in the Doctor’s work, is as follows : “ It is 
“ said, space cannot be a mere idea, because it seems to have a necessary 
“and obstinate existence , whether there were any mind or no to form an 
u idea of it” There is no questioning that Watts, by “any mind,” 
meant the mind of any man, or, at most, of any “ created being.” 

§ 3. That Space has necessary existence, we are firmly persuaded. 
And therefore, that Space would continue to exist, although every 
mind, that ever began to be, ceased to exist, we can easily believe. 
Thes^ are points we hold as settled. 

§/4. But there is a controversy which may be raised. Can any person 
be quite sure, that Space would be, were there no mind whatsoever 
to conceive Space ? How could one be sure of that ? 

§ 5. To be plain in stating our own sentiment : — We are quite con- 
vinced, that IF THERE WERE NO MlND TO FORM AN IDEA OF SPACE, 
there would be no Space. That is to say, the suicidal f supposition% 
of no Space, is not more self-destructive than the supposition of no 
Mind, 

t Consider Part II. §14, &c., along with § 1 of note to § 89, Part X. Consider, also, 
Part III. §§ 16, 17. 

t Weigh the note to § 17, Part IV. 
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§ 6. Space is not an idea ; not a mind : But is not Space that about 
which ideas are employed ? is not Space an object of our conceptions ?+ 
And is not the object of a conception inseparably related to a concept 
lion? To think of any thing — is not that to have an object of thought I 
Is object of thought not relative to mind ? In fine, Is not Space rela 
tive to a mind cognising it ? 

§ 7. If so, ’tis sufficiently evident, that there could be no*Space, were 
no Mind in existence. 

§ 8. Does not it follow from this, that, seeing Space is necessary \ 
Mind is necessary ? 

The next Appendix (B) shall be engaged with Kant: and, such 
a thing as Kantism being in view, I cannot bo wrong in noting, 
even before I am arrived at the end of the present Appendix, 
which is concerned with the reality of things, and not with the 
meaning of words, — I cannot, I say, be wrong in noting, that 
certain words occurring dn this Appendix are not employed in 
any Kantian, or other unusual, sense. On the contrary, the 

m words in question are used in a wholly untechnical, and good old 
English way.. The words referred to are such as conceive,' con- 
ception, cognising , &c ., and these words, or their equivalents in 
the German characters, are to be met with very frequently in 
Kant’s writings, and in all writings after the model presented in 
the t>er refnen $ermtnft, the prolegomena gu jeber 

funfttgen 3Wetap$pfif, and the Sielfgton tmier^alb fcer ©renjeit 
t>er Moffett SBernunft.t 

II. 

§ 9. If, then, Space is necessary, Mind is necessary. But Spacfc is 
necessary. And, therefore, Mind is necessa/ry. % 

f Kant would not admit this. That is, lie would not admit the truth to be clothed in 
these words: for he refuses to Space the application of the word conception . lie allows, 
however, that Space is an intuition , <fcc. &c. &c. 

$ It is singular, that Mr Semple, in his “ List of Works comprising Kant's System,” 
in his volume specified in the course of the next Appendix {Appendix 13), gives the 
title of the last of these works thus: — Religion innerhalb der Granzcn der reinen * 
Vernunft — (fteltgfon mncrtaie 6rc ©ran\rn fcrr remrn SSernunft.) Kantians make such a 
work about their master’s terminology being tenderly respected# But to change the 
term blossen for reinen is such a daring interference with a man’s own words, even tho’ 
those terms be quasi-equivalents ; and, above all, the change was not to have been ex- 
pected to emanate from a reverential disciple. 
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§ 10. It may be well to give an authority on the subject. I may 
quote, therefore, a passage from that admirable writer on Morals to 
whom I have devoted the whole of a preceding Appendix, t as a 
passage relating to an intimately allied topic; the topic, to wit, of the 
implication of mind by truth: Eternal truth involves eternal mind. 
But Dr Trice shall speak for himself. 

§ 11. “There is nothing so intimate with us, and one with our 
“ natures/ as God. He is included, as appears, in all our conceptions, 
“ and necessary to all the operations of our minds: Nor could He be 
“ necessarily existent , were not this true of Him. For it is implied in 
“ the idea of necessary existence , that it is fundamental to«all other exis- 
“ tence, and pre-supposed in every notion wo can frame of every thing. — 
“ In short, it seems very plain, that Truth having always a reference 
“ to Mind; Infinite, Eternal Truth implies an Infinite, Eternal Mind: 
“ And that, not being itself a substance , nor yet nothing , it must be a 
“ mode of a substance ; or the essential •wisdom and intelligence of the 
“ One Necessary Being .” — “ Principal Questions in Morals:” Chapter Y. 

§ 12. To that able British author, 1 shall add the authority of pne 
second to no philosopher the New World has produced — second, 
indeed, to no modern metaphysician of either hemisphere of our globe : 
I mean President Edwards. The work from which the citations shall' 
be made has been used already by us. See Part I., § 30, together with 
the Note, and Part VII., § 34, and the Note. 

§ 13. “A state of absolute nothing is a state of absolute contradic- 
“ tion. Absolute nothing is the aggregate of all the contradictions in 
u the world : a state, wherein there is neither body, nor spirit, nor 
“ space, neither empty space nor full space, neither little nor great, 
“ narrow nor broad, neither infinite space nor finite space, not even a 
“ mathematical point, neither up nor down, neither north nor south, 
“ (4 do not mean, as it is with respect to the body of the earth, or 
“ some other great body,) b^t. no contrary points, positions or direc- 
“ tions, no such thing as either here or there, this way or that way, or 
“ any way. When we go about to form an idea of perfect Nothing, 
“ we must shut out all these things : we must shut out of our minds 
both space that has something in it, and space that has nothing in it. 
“ We must not allow ourselves to think of the least part of Space, be it 
“ ever so small. Nor must we suffer our thoughts to take sanctuary in 
“ a mathematical point. When we go to expel being out of our 

f Appendix to Part VIII. : Appendix C. 
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“ thoughts, we must be careful not to leave empty space in the room 
“ of it ; and when we go to expel emptiness from our thoughts, we 
“ must not think to squeeze it out by any thing close, hard and solid ; . 
“ but we must think of the same that the sleeping rocks do dream of ; t 
u and not till then, shall we get a complete idea of Nothing. 

§ 14. “ When we go to enquire, Whether or no, there can be abso- 
“ lutely Nothing ? we utter nonsense, in so enquiring. The stating of 
“ the question is nonsense ; because we make a disjunction where 
“ there is none. Either Being, or absolute Nothing, is no disjunction; 

“ no more than whether a triangle is a triangle, or not a triangle. 

“ There is no other way, but only for there to be existence: there is 
“ no such thing, as absolute Nothing. There is such a thing, as 
“ Nothing, with respect to this ink and paper: there is such a thing, 

“ as Nothing, with respect to you and me : there is such a thing, as 
“ Nothing, with respect to this globe of earth, and with respect to 
“ this Universe. There is another way, beside these things, having 
“ existence; but there is no such thing, as Nothing, with respect to 
“ Entity, or Being, absolutely considered. We do' not know what wo 
“ say, if we say, that we think it possible in itself, that there should 
“ not be Entity. 

§ 15. “ And how doth it grate upon the mind, to think that Some- 
“ thing should be from all eternity, and yet Nothing all the while be 
“ conscious of ij. To illustrate this : Let us suppose that the World 
“ had a being from all eternity, and had many great changes, and 
“ wonderful revolutions, and all the wliile Nothing knew it, there was 
“ no knowledge in the Universe of any such thing. How is it possible 
“ to bring the inind to imagine this? Yea, it is really impossible it 
“ should be, that any thing should exist, and Nothing know it. ♦Then 
“ you will say, If it be so, it is, because Nothing has any existence 
“but in consciousness: No, certainly, no where else, but either in 
“ created or uncreated consciousness. 

§ 16. “ Suppose there were another Universe, merely of bodies, 

“ created at a great distance from this; created in excellent order, 
“ harmonious motions, and a beautiful variety ; and there was no 
“ created intelligence in it, nothing but senseless bodies, and nothing 
“ but God knew anything of it. I demand where else that Universe 
“ would have a being, but only in the Divine Consciousness? Cer- 


t Has any poet ever caught this thought? How much true philosophy is here, im- 
bedded in a conception worthy of the finest poetry ( 


2 F 
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“ fcainly, in no other respect. There would be figures, and magnitudes, 
c< and motions, and proportions; but where, where else, except in the 
“ Almighty’s Knowledge ? How is it possible there should ? — But then 
“ you will say, For the same reason, in a room closely shut up, which 
“ nobody sees, there is nothing, except in God’s knowledge. — I answer, 
" Created beings are conscious of the effects of what is in the room: for, 
“ perhaps, there is not one leaf of a tree, nor a spire of grass, but what 
u produces effects, all over the Universe, and will produce them, to the 
“ end of eternity.!* But any otherwise, there is nothing in a room so 
" shut up, but only in God’s consciousness. How can anything bo 
“ there, any other way ? This will appear to be truly so, to any one 
u who thinks of it, with the whole united strength of his mind. Let 
a us suppose, for illustration, this impossibility, that all the spirits in 
“ the Universe were, for a time, deprived of their consciousness, and 
u that God’s consciousness, at the same time, were to be intermitted. 
“ I say the Universe, for that time, would cease to be, of itself; and 
“ this not merely, as we speak, because the Almighty could not attend 
“ to uphold it; but because God could know nothing of it. It is our 
“ foolish imagination, that will not suffer us to see it. We fancy there 
" may be figures and magnitudes, relations and properties, without any 
“ one knowing of it. But it is our imagination hurts us. We do not 
“ know what figures and properties are.” — Pages 700, 707. 

■> 

f Again, one of the grandest of thoughts : But the thought, in part at least, is not 
infrequent. Indeed, this whole passage, from Edwards, is full of matter: there is 
always the best philosophy ; and sometimes the richest vein of poetical sentiment. In 
truth, the highest philosophy and the best poetry 4end always to run into each other : 
of which fact, this place in the metaphysician of the Now World is an instance, and a 
proof^ 
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I. 

§1.1 have been told, thjtt I should give the places in Kant on which 
I have founded. It has been insinuated, if not said, that, seeing I am 
so careful in citing the chapter and verse of my authorities in the 
other cases, I should do the* like in this case also: Otherwise, I do 
not prevent its being thought, that I have no passages to rest upon. 

2. ’Tis true, that I have offered a reason why I did not think it 
necessary to cite the places in the works of Kant which authorised 
that abstract of his sentiments, or assertions, which I have brought 
forward in the text : Kant’s metaphysical common-places arc known to 
all philosophers. (See note to § 75, Part. X.) But it has been more 
than dimly hinted, that my friendly Kantian critics, desiderate better 
authority than any such general reference, and are indeed resolved to 
be contented with no less than special references to places in Kant’s 
works themselves.t 

§ 3. Accordingly, sitting down face to face with the excavator of 

the “ tremendous ”£ Transcendental Philosophy, I seriously commenced 

♦ 

t For instance, a letter, from an eminent gentleman, connected with a certain 
University, (dated, London, January 7th, 1803,) contains the following:— “ What Hiave 
“ to say regarding Kant, I can say in a sentence.” ‘‘Treat him as the author treats 
“ the other philosophers, whom, I observe, lie usually quotes , in cases of difficulty. 
“ There can be no harm in the world in quoting Kant, either from the original (which 
“ is of course the best source to go to 1 ), or from an English translation of one or other 
“ of his writings. I might readily refer you to many passages in his writings, but 
“ any body almost can do that. It is a man’s own 'words that always acquit or con- 
“ demn him. Kant’s doctrine on Space is by no means ambiguously laid down in hi! 
4 works. In these I think you will get what you seek —unassailable accuracy as to 
“ what Kant maintained. ,, 

J Mr Meiklejohn (see below, note to § 12) declares: “ it may be asserted that there is 
“ not & single English work upon Kant which deserves to be read, or which can be read 

! But surely not the best source to come from, in order to be understood by a non-German speaking, 
or reading, people. 
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my re-investigation. Of course, the Critique of Pure Reason was at 
once in my hands. As the “ CritiJc ” was the first, so it is the most 
comprehensive, and the most profound — in short, immeasurably the 
greatest — of the writings of the great Teutonic metaphysician, the con- 
troller of the future age of the philosophy of all Germany, if not all 
Europe. That famous work served for the foundation, and all the im- 
portant parts, of the entire metaphysical (and peculiar terminological) 
structure. 

§ 4. Very soon, however, I discovered, in proceeding through the 
volume in question, that the passages, which would serve as authorities, 
were so numerous that they would amount to a little volume, if col- 
lected together. Even the authorisations for one only of the topics, 
would be equal to the bulk of a moderately sized pamphlet. Now, I 
thought so much additional matter, on such a subject, would never do 
— at least for my readers. I considered that those sensible persons, 
having arrived at, or nearly at, the end of a goodly volume, filled (I 
humbly hope) with the winged ivordst of solid thoughts, would not bo 
content to add to their ingesta an unpalatable dose, in the shape of 
something bigger than a meagre duodecimo. The actual sum of a 
possible treatise, made up of the unsolid verbiage which constitutes a 
war of words, would be more than enough, and provoke a nauseous sur- 
feit — ending unfit for me to contemplate. 

§ 5. It is to be borne in mind, too, what my object was. It was not 
at all to convey the Kantian Transcendentalism in the Kantian Termi- 
nology; but to convey clearly, in sound English, the true character of 
that Transcendentalism itself, — speaking concerning the nature of 
Space.J And, after all, whether I succeeded in doing so, or not, must 
be decided— -not by my adducing verbal authorities, for the appositeness 
of which I am the authority , but — by the decision which shall be pro- 
nounced upon my attempt, to bring the metaphysician of Konigsberg, 
as he really was, before the British public, — the decision, I say, which 
shall be pronounced by those philosophers who determine (as the 
Catholic Church always does determine in matters of theology) what is 

^ with any profit, excepting Semple’s translation of the ‘Metaphysio of Ethics.’ 
(Melklejohn’s Preface to translation of Kant’s “Critique.”) And Mr Semple says: 
“ Common sense, then, so far from being lost sight of by Kant, is the very soul and 
“ principle of his investigation: and this I point at those who talk of the ‘tremerubm 
“ apparatus of the German school,' ” — “ Introduction,” page xxvi. 

+ "Ewi a xrt^oUra.— Iliad I. 

I See note to § 75, Part X,,— &c. 
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true, and what is false, in philosophy. There is a court of last resort, 
from which there is no appeal, and the tribunal in question consists of 
the general body of philosophers. 

§ 6. But let there be no mistaking the matter : I have no wish to 
shrink from an investigation of any kind. I shall, therefore, go over 
the ground taken in the text of Part X., from Section 69 to Section 
76; and I shall impose upon my reader an array of authorities from 
the father, and from a certain son, or certain sons, of the Critical 
Philosophy. 

§ 7. In the first place, then, it is asserted (§§ 70, 73, &c.), that Kant 
decrees Space to be something merely ideal: Space is a mere idea in 
the mind of man. 

§ 8. Now, it is allowed, by adequate Kantian authority, that I am 
quite right on this subject. See, farther down in this Appendix, the 
imprimatur of a sufficiently able exponent of this Critical Philosophy.t 

§ 9. No doubt, I, by way ot a variation, render the meaning by the 
word “ conception :” Making, Space is a mere idea in the mind, equal 
t8, Space is a conception of the mind (§§ 70, 71, &c.) But this render- 
ing Professor Yeitch, the authority referred to in the preceding section, 
alleges is quite wrong ; for, speaking for his master, he will not allow ^ 
that a mere idea can be rendered by a mere conception. To which my/ 
rejoinder is, that, whatever may be the case within the domain of 
Transcendentaljdiraseology, it is the fashion with good English tqhqU 
the phrases as very fair equivalents.^ And, therefore, if Kant held 
Space to be purely ideal, (as is fully admitted,) he held Space to be, 
after all, simply a conception. 

§ 10. We must take good care of falling into a merely verbal contro- 
versy, which could soon run into a worthless logomachy. Now, #,11 this 
being so, what good could be gotten from my citing a dozen, or a hundred, 
authorities in the Critique, and the other pieces of Kant, for the 
purely ideal character of Space? The thing would be admitted at 
once, without any authority at all: but, unfortunately, the admission 
would go no way to get for mo the leave of Transcendental Critics to 
use u conception ” to express the same idea. Though the term “concep- 

t Below, § 29. 

% For the truth of which, I might make my Lord Brougham the voucher, were there 
any need for specific authority. In treating of this very subject of the nature of Space, 
his Lordship, in a passage cited by us, (§ 62, Part X.,) docs most distinctly give “concep- 
tions” and “ideas” as precisely equivalent terms. But indeed the general equivalence 
of those English words is notorious. 
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tion ” would express the moaning in unexceptionable English — and will 
continue to do so, in spite of the disallowance of these German-fangled 
philosophers, or, rather, terminologists ; — what of that ? 

§ 11. To j>ut the position (that Space is an idea in our minds, and 
nothing more,) past all manner of doubt, all followers of Immanuel 
Kant out of the question, let me set down a passage, taken from the so 
famous Critique of Pure Reason. 

§ 12. “ Time and Space, with all phenomena therein, are not in 
“ themselves things . They are nothing but representations , and cannot 
“ exist out of and APART from the mind.” This specimen passage, 
taken from the Sixth Section of the Chapter entitled “ The Antinomy 
of Pure Reason” will be found in page 307 of the translation men- 
tioned in the note.t Many other places, in support of the ideality of 
Space, might bo cited. Sec, for example, a passage in page 185, where 
“ the pure ideality of space and time ” is delivered. Indeed, a hundred, 
or a thousand, kindred passages might be brought forward. But, of a 
truth, there is no necessity to refer to any special sentence in the 
volume, in behalf of the non-external character of Space ; for all the 
pages in the Part (“Part First”) devoted to the “Transcendental 
./Esthetic” [Pp. 22 to 44,] arc full of such matter: while the whole 
Section “ Of Space,” in that Part, is made up of nothing else. 

§ 13. But, secondly, I have alleged that, according to Kant, Space is 
not a conception (§§ 71, 72, 73, &c.): I have alleged, mqreover, that, as 
Kant decreed wood to be no conception, but an external existence, so, 
too, he decreed Space to be no conception, but an external existence 
likewise (§ 72 & § 73.) 

§ 14. The Transcendental Critics will admit — alas! too readily— that 
their piaster made Space to be no conception. See, below, what Mr 
Veitch says.J But attend to the reason. Kant maintained, indeed, 
that "Space is no conception; but only because he would not permit 
the application , in this matter, of the word. And Kant’s followers (if 
one could but catch any of Kant’s true follow ers||) would Stoutly deny, 
that Kant anywhere puts Space and “ wood? or “ stone? on a level, by 

My citations from the “Critique” shall be made from the translation by J. M. 
D. Meiklejohn, published by Bohn, in his “Philosophical Library,” 1860. A volume 
which may be in every one’s hands. 

Tint translation sets out with four or five pages of a Preface, which nobody can cha- 
racterise as being meek and modest. My readers may think, they have had an instance 
of the want of great modesty even already. (Above, note to § 3.) 

t § 29. II See §70, Part X. 
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making Space to have as real an existence, externally, as the wood, or 
the stone. No, they declare, with infinite emphasis : “ Wood, stone, 
are “objects of sense,” t and exist as external objects; they are, in short, 
material bodies : but Space (altho’ it should be tho very Space in which 
the wood and the stone exist— nay, altho’ the Space should be the very 
Space in which the wholo of the bodies in our Solar system do exist — ) 
Space must be content with being called 1 an intuition,’ ‘ a form of the 
sensibility,’ ‘a law of the understanding,’ or, ‘of our consciousness/ ‘a 
singular notion/ J and with being deemed to be a something tvithin, and 
a nothing without. Space is, in fine, an idea. An idea, observe; not, 
by any license, a conception. This is what Space is not: and that is 
what Space is. 

§ 15. Now, in answer to that, 

And twice as mickle’s a’ tliat,|| 

I beg leave to be allowed tp state, that ’tis clear that — waiving the 
point whether Space exists externally — Space has external existence, 

it has as much external existence as the “ wood, stone, &c.,” and if 
the wood, and the stone, and the other bodily materials covered by the 
et cetera , have external existence. That, then, these, and all material 
objects, have external existence, or existence outwardly in the world, 
and, in short, have a right to have the Transcendental Category, 
Reality , fitted upon them; is most abundantly clear from Kant’s writ- 
ings. It is clehr, both generally and particularly; and, therefore, the 
point needs not to be much insisted on, except for the benefit of those 
who have not had the advantage of instruction in Transcendental 
Philosophy. 

§ 16. The system of the metaphysician of Konigsberg was not a 
system of scepticism, that is, as to material things. He expressly says, 
it was not : and he praises himself as being the enemy, and conqueror, 
of “material” scepticism. If In plain English, Kant, as the founder of 
the Critical Philosophy, is pleased to allow the existence of material 
objects, or of an external world. 

§ 17. Such, generally speaking, is tho aspect of the affair. But, to 
speak particularly , the father of tliat philosophy fits, in the most exact 
manner fits, the important Category, Reality , upon the objects of our 
senses in the outward world. ft And this stamps those objects with 


f See, below, § 29. t See, for some other names, § 70, Part X. 

|| Burns. See Note Aa, p. 443. ft See Noto Bb, p. 447. 
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external existence. I say, this fitting the Category, “ Reality,” upon 
the “ wood, stone, &c.,” and the other objects of sense, stamps them 

with the mark of existence, externally, — or, in the world of 

Realities. 

§ 18. The only question with me is, therefore, Does Kant really 
grant to Space the same outness, and external, reality, which he allows 
to those material objects? This is the question; and, as I will not 
allow a march to be stolen upon me, I will not allow that question to 
be changed for any other. Much less will I allow the real question to 
be (illicitly, and in secret) changed for some merely verbal, and idle, 
controversy, in the region of vain logomachies. Did Kant grant — in- 
advertently, or not, no matter — to Space the same outness, and external 
reality, which he allows to material objects ? 

§ 19. On this topic, therefore, I shall favour my reader with some 
authorities — though, I own, the difficulty of selection was the great 
difficulty. Where every couple of pages might have supplied an autho- 
rity, it could not bo so very easy to get along. 

§ 20. In citing here, I mean, however, to bring forward the passages 
selected, simply as they lie in the volume ; without seeking, in the 
most distant way, any arrangement, far less precise classification, of the 
places, — other than, perhaps, a passing notice of the character, or a 
feature in the character, of the proof. 

§ 21 . 

1. “ Motion of an object in Space does not belong to a pure science, 
“ consequently not to geometry; because, that a thing is moveable can- 
“ not be known a priori, but only from experience.” Page 95. — Here, 
the Object in Space, and the Space, are obviously on the same footing. 
’Tis plain, as plain can be, that the same outness or externality, is 
accorded to the one as to the other.— The proof, in this case, is 
indifect. 

2. The “ Theorem” under the “ Refutation of Idealism,” is couched 
in these words : “ The simple but empirically determined fonsciousness 
“ of my own existence proves the existence of external objects in Space.” 
Pages 166, 167. — Here, the Objects, which are “external,” are also “in 
Space.” The externality, and the space, are, evidently, inseparable. 

3. “ Every beginning is in Time, and all limits to extension are in 
“ Space. But Space and Time are in the world of sense” P. 325. — 
This is a direct proof. There is no mistaking what it amounts to. 

4. “ All figures are possible only as different modes of limiting in- 
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“ finite Space.” F. 356. — Is it not clear, that “figures say, ex. gr ., 
the globular figure called the Earth , and the globular figure called the 
Sun, and the one between these two called the Moon ; do limit Space 
only by being in it l 

§ 22. Besides these citations, some of the passages already, or else- 
where, cited by us, though, it may be, in some different connection or 
other, might now be adduced, and may, at any rate, bo thus generally 
referred to. Some of the passages would be quite to our present 
purpose. 

§ 23. I may go on to adduce some instances, in which Kant seems to 
proceed a step farther. 

1. “ If we take away by degrees from our conceptions of a body all 
“ that can be referred to mere sensuous experience — colour, hardness or 
“ softness, weight, even impenetrability — the Body will then vanish ; 
“ but the Space which it occupied still remains, and this it is utterly 
“ IMPOSSIBLE TO ANNIHILATE IN THOUGHT.” F. 4. 

9 2. “ We may and ought to grant, in the case of Space, that division 
“ or decomposition, to any extent, never can utterly annihilate compo- 
“ sition (that is to say, the smallest part of space must still consist of 
“ spaces); otherwise Space would entirely cease to exist — which is im- 
“ POSSIBLE.” P. 326. 

3. “ Space is the primal condition of all forms, which are properly 
“ just so many different limitations of it; and thus, although it is merely 
“ a principle of sensibility, we cannot help regarding it as an absolutely 
“ NECESSARY AND SELF-SUBSISTENT THING.” P. 380. 

§ 24. In the third and last place : As I have alleged, that Kant 
decreed Space to be an idea, or a conceptiont ; as I have alleged, that 
Kant decreed Space to be, nevertheless, no conception, btft, like 
wood, an external existence*; so, too, did I make another assetfion, 
(§§ 74, 75, Part X.,) namely, that Kant reduces Space to nothing at all. 
He sinks it in that bottomless, shoreless, universal grave of nonentity, 
which swallows up ideas, and the more than ideas, and, in a word, all 
else— only to devour itself also. What an abysmal womb nihility must 
have! In fine, Kant decrees Space to be a nothing. 

§ 25. Now, as to this third topic, there will be no difficulty at all, 
since a remarkable passage (the only one of the kind indeed) can be 
brought forward from this so prolific “Critique of Pure Reason,” 


t See above, § 7, tt scg. 


t See above, § 13, ft wq. 
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which (to forestal a little) can travail with “ the conception of some- 
thing/’ as well as with “ the conception of nothing ” 0 most fertile 
womb ! The passage in question treats precisely of — not only that one 
particular sort of Nothing, but — all sorts whatever of Nothings. For 
sooth to say, tho’ strange to say, there are at least as many kinds of 
Nothings as there are quarters of the compass. These are cardinal 
points: but those are no points at all — not even mathematical 
points, t 

§26. 

“As the Categories are the only conceptions, which apply to objects 
“ in general, the distinguishing of an object, whether it is something or 
“ nothing , must proceed according to the order and direction of the 
“ Categories. 

“1. To the categories of Quantity, that is, tho conceptions of All, 

“ Man}', and One, the conception ivhich annihilates all, that is, the , 
“ conception of none is opposed. And thus the object of a concep- 
“ tion, to which no intuition can be found to correspond, is— Nothing. 

“ That is, it is a conception without an object ( ens rationis ), like nou- 
“ mena, which cannot be considered possible in the sphere of reality, 

“ though they must not therefore be held to be impossible, — or like 
“ certain new fundamental forces in matter, the existence of which is 
“ cogitable without contradiction, though, as examples from experience 
“ are not forthcoming, they must not be regarded as possible. 

“ 2. Reality is something; negation is nothing , that is, a conception 
“ of the absence of an object, as cold, a shadow (nihil privativum). 

“3. The mere form of intuition, without substance, is in itself 
“ no object, but the merely formal condition of .an object (as phseno- 
“ mcne-n), as pure Space and pure Time. These are certainly something, 

“ as Jforms of intuition, but are not themselves objects which are 
“ intuited (ens imaginourktmX 

“4. Tho object of a conception which is self-contradictory, is no- 
“ thing, because the conception is nothing — is impossible, as a figure 
“ composed of two straight lines (nihil negativum). 

“ The table of this division of the conception of nothing (the corres- 
ponding division of the conception of something does not require 
“ special description,) must therefore be arranged as follows : 

t The reader may consult (if he like) the note to § 55 , Par £ I., and the first note to 
$ 18, Tart I II. 
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Nothing. 

As 

1 . 

Empty conception without object, 
ens rationis. 

% 3. 

Empty object of a conception, Empty intuition without object, 
nihil privativum. ens imaginarium. 

4. 

Empty objpct without conception, 
n iliil neyativum. 

“ We see that the ens rationis is distinguished from the nihil nesja- 
“ iivum or pure nothing bv the consideration, that the former must not 
“ be reckoned among possibilities, because it is a more fiction — though 
“ not self-contradictory, while the latter is completely opposed to all 
“^possibility, inasmuch as the conception annihilates itself. Both, how- 
“ ever, are empty conceptions. On the other hand, the nihil privati- 
“ vum and ens imaginarium are empty data for conceptions. If light be 
“ not given to the senses, we cannot represent to ourselves darkness, 
“ and if extended objects aro not perceived, we cannot represent 
“ Space. Neither the negation, nor the mere form of intuition can, 
“ without something real, be an object.”— Pages 207, 208. 


Note A a. 

§ 1. In a Section of the “ Critique” already made use of, the author in- 
forms US) regarding his doctrine concerning <{ every thing intuited [A nglied, 
perceived] in Space and Time,”+ “This Doctrine I call Transcendental 
Idealism ** It would,” he declares, “ be unjust to accuse us of holding 
“the long-decried theory of empirical idealism , which, while admitting the 
“ reality of Space, denies, or at least doubts, the existence of bodies extended 

t I do not always follow the printing of Bohn’s edition. Sometimes, I give capital 
letters; sometimes, italics; where there are none in my authority. I might have ma<& 
this observation before. — I am afraid, the enunciation of my misdeeds, in this direction, 
might be extended. But, nevertheless, I never take upon me to alter any word in the 
translation, nor even to alter the pointing. See Note t next page. 

t Kant has a note, in which he says: “ I have elsewhere termed this theory formal 
** Idealism, to distinguish it from material Idealism, which doubts or denies the exist- 
“ ence of external things.” 
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44 in it, and thus leaves us without a sufficient criterion of reality and ilia- 
44 sion.” A little farther down in the same page, Kant proceeds thus: 
44 Transcendental Idealism allows that the objects of external intuition — as 
44 intuited in Space, and all changes in Time — as represented by the internal 
44 sense, t arc real. For, as Space is the form of that intuition which we 
44 call external, and without objects in Space, + no empirical representation 
44 could be given us; we can and owjht to regard extended bodies in it as 
44 reodf'Z In fine : 44 The empirical truth of phenomena in Space and Time 
(i is guaranteed beyond the possibility of doubt, and sufficiently distinguished 
44 from the illusion of dreams or fancy — although both have a proper and 
44 thorough connection in an experience according to empirical laws.”|| 

§ 2. Yea, in another part of the volume Kant expressly gives a u Refuta- 
tion of Idealism meaning, he tells us, by “Idealism,” “ material^ Ideal- 
ism. ”+f Under that “ Refutation of Idealism,” there is a 44 Theorem,” 
enouncing what that is which “proves the existence of external objects in 
Space Then follows the 4 4 Proof” itself, Z+ with its Remarks I., II., 
III., || II and oilier matter, kindred, or allied by some connection or other. As 
a result, 44 the game which Idealism plays, is retorted upon itself, ”£1: and is 
shewn to be, on the whole, a bad, and very losing, game, for the players 
thereof. Could any other result have been looked for, with him of Kbnigs- 
berg for the master of the ceremonies ? 

§ 3. To those authorities, I may add a reference to tho “ Preface to the 
Second Edition,” which was given to the world in 1787. The book was first 
published in 1781 : So that there had been abundant time to chew the 
Critical cud. If the ruminating improved matters, good and well. Some 
questioned, *0^1 and others do still quest jon, the improvement. Well then: 
In the Preface specified, and in the longest foot-note therein, we find the 
following: — 44 The only addition, properly so called — and that only in tho 
44 method of proof— which I have made in the present edition, consists of a 
44 new Refutation of Psychological Idealism ,” [Simply, our old friend Empiri- 
cal, or Material, Idealism , with a new face.] 4 4 and a strict demonstration — 
44 the only one possible, as T believe — of the objective reality of external in- 
44 tuition. However harmless Idealism may be considered— although in 
44 reality it” [namely, that particular kind of Idealism] 44 is not so — in regard 
44 to the essential ends of metaphysics, it must still remain a scandal to 

( t Mr Meiklejohn’s punctuation does not appear to be always tho best: though, to 
prevent tho possibility of the charge of misrepresentation, I follow it, nevertheless. 

X All those quotations are made from page 307. || P. 308. 

H “In opposition to formal or critical' * [or transcendental ] 44 idealism— the theory of 
Kant:” tnese are the words, in a note at the place indicated, of the modest translator, 
tt P. 100. XI P. 107. (Ill Pp. 167, 168, 169, &c. 

HIT In evidence, see various places in that Preface. 
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“ philosophy and to the general human reason to be obliged to assume, as 
“ an article of mere belief, the existence of things external to ourselves 
** (from which, yet, we derive the whole material of cognition even for the 
“ internal sense), and not to be able to oppose a satisfactory proof to any 
“ one who may call it in question. As there is some obscurity of expression 
“ in the demonstration as it stands in the tdfct”-~that is, the (i Critique of 
Pure Reason,” itself I propose to alter the passage in question.” 
Then follows the alteration, and, I liopo, amendment. With which, how- 
ever, we have nothing to do ; our business being with the fact of the proof, 
and not with the goodness (or badness) of the proof. After the “new” 
proof, the author proceeds to notice what might (and I suppose may still) 
** be urged in opposition to this proof,” proof, to wit, of the externality of 
things, or “the existence of things external to ourselves.” After which 
comes, of course, Kant’s answer in refutation of the presumed opposing 
argument. Kant, then, was far from being contented with liis Prefatory 
“ proof.” And I do not wonder. 

(1.) Truth compels me to confess, that those protests, against the 
common Idealism, by the creator of the Critical apparatus, seem to be 
# too strong, because too little in accordance with what is laid down 
directly, and indirectly, and every way, not once, but again, and again, 
and again, as lying at the very foundation, or at least as being part 
and parcel, of the Critical philosophy. If Kant’s system he radically 
and irremediably sceptical, as to Matter or Bodies, as well as as to the 
Space (and the Time) in which the bodies exist; there is no help for 
it, but to fake those protests at what they are worth, and no more. 
Now, that the system in question is, in truth, really and unalterably 
out-and-out sceptical, is only too apparent to the attentive, and very 
critical, student of the same. Such an assertion will be tremendously 
shocking to all genuine disciples of Kantianism, (if they exist;-}*) yet, 
it can easily be made good by the aid of the philosopher of Jtbnigs- 
berg himself. # 

(2.) “ Time and Space” — these are Kant’s words — “ with all phono- 

“ mena therein, are nothing but representations, and cannot exist 

“ out of and apm't from the mind.”% What is this doctrine but the 
most thorough-paced ordinary scepticism ! Again: In another place, 
Kant speaks of “ an indirect proof of the Transcendental ideality of 
“phenomena, if our minds were not completely satisfied with th« 
“ direct proof set forth in the ‘ Transcendental ./Esthetic. * The 
“ proof ” [that is, the “ indirect ” proof] " would proceed in the 

t See what is said in Part X. § 70, , 

$ This passage has been already quoted, though in a (slightly) different con- 
nection. See § 12 of the text of this Appendix. 
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“ following dilemma. If the world is a whole existing in itself, it 
“ must bo either finite or infinite. But it is neither finite nor 
“ infinite.” — “ Therefore the world — the content of all phenomena — 
“ is not a whole existing in itcelf. It follows that phenomena are 
“ nothing , apart from our representations. And this is what we mean 
“ by Transcendental ideality Kant immediately adds: ‘‘This 
remark is of some importance.” True: If the remark, if, to wit, that 
“ indirect proof, ” be valid at all, it is of vast importance; for it 
clearly seeks to make out, that “the world,” as containing all the 
things of which wc can ever have experimental knowledge , is nothing 
apart from my mind ! 

(3.) To go now to another quarter. As to the “ direct proof” said 
to be in that part of the book taken up with the Transcendental 
Aesthetic; we w r ould not need to suffer under any penury of proba- 
tive matter, were more than a specimen necessary. The penultimate 
section (§ 9) of that Transcendental ^Esthetic, entitled “General 
Hem arks,” &c., commences thus: — In order to prevent any mia- 
“ understanding, it will be requisite, in the first place, to recapitulate, 
“ as clearly as possible, what our opinion is with respect to the funda- 
“ mental nature of our sensuous cognition in general. We have 
“ intended, then, to say, that all our intuition is nothing but the 
“ representation of phenomena ; that the things which we intuite, 
“ are not in themselves the same as our representations of them in 
“ intuition, nor are their relations in themselves so constituted as they 
“ appear to us ; and that if we take away the subject, or even only 
“ the subjective constitution of our senses in general, then not only 
“ the nature and relations of objects in Space and Time, but even 
“ Space and Time themselves disappear; and that these, as phaeno- 
“ mena, cannot exist in themselves , but only in us.’'+ Does not this 
ixyolve sufficient? — Once more, however. Another head, or obser- 
vation, begins thus: — “In confirmation of this theory of the ideality 
“ of the external as irrH as internal sense, consequently of all objects of 
“ sense, as mere phenomena, we may especially remark,” &c. &c.|| 
But enough, and more than enough. If such doctrine do not amount 
to Scepticism, (call it Protagorean, or Eleatic, Scepticism, or what 
you like,) I know not what Scepticism is; nor have you, either, the 
least notion of what Scepticism can be. ? Tis as clear as the sun at 
noon-day, that Kantism is Scepticism, and the acme thereof. 

(4.) Finally, this enumeration may be closed with these words: — 
“ The common, but fallacious hypothesis of the absolute reality of 
u phenomena. 

f P. 316. t Pp. 35, 30. a p. 40. t P. 332. 
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(5.) If those sets of citations, this series and the former 

series, cannot be reconciled with each other; — that is not my fault. 
The scries seem, indeed, to be in irrcconcilablo conflict with each 
other — that set with this set;- -but who can now help it? — I shrewdly 
suspect that I might extend the field of this remark: the Kantian 
horizon is wide. • 

§ 4. On the whole, then; Is that true— or is it untrue— which is said in 
the “Preface to the Second Edition,” that “ Criticism alone can strike a 
“ blow at the root of Materialism, Fatalism, Atheism, Free-thinking, Fana- 
“ ticism, and Superstition, which are universally injurious — as well as of 
“ Idealism, and ScepticmnV'f Wc have seen: seen have we. 


Note Bb. 

In page 64 we have a “'Able of the Categories,” which is said to 
contain “ four classes of conceptions of the understanding. The second 
ctkss is headed “ Of Quality;” the first Category under which is “ .Reality. ”|| 
Again, in the place which treats of “The Postulates of Empirical 
Thought,”^! one of these postulates (the second) is made out to be this— 
“ That which coheres with the material conditions of experience (sensation), 
“ is A page or two farther on, we have this: “As far as concerns 

“ reality , it is self-evident that we cannot cogitate such a i>ossibility in con - 
“ creto without tfie aid of experience; because reality is concerned only with 
“ sensation , as the matter of experience,” &c.ff Again, as touching the 
samo Reality , we have: “The postulate concerning the cognition of the 
“ reality of things requires 'perception , consequently conscious sensation ”%X 
&c. &c. Lastly, take this short, but pregnant, passage: “the real in 
“ Space— that is, matter . ”|||| ** 

t Page xxxvii. t P. 67. || P 64. If P. 1G1. ft P. 164. U P. 165. 

illl P. 259. Many other passages could be cited, or referred to;— as, ex. gr. t some of 
those in Note Aa, § 1, 
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II. 

§ 27. As supplementary to the preceding analysis of a certain portion 
of the content of the Critical Philosophy, the following comment, alike 
on Kant and on your humble servant, may be introduced to the rea- 
der’s notice. 

§ 28. Mr Veitch, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, St Andrews, 
the able Translator of Des Cartes, and the Joint -Editor of Sir William 
Hamilton’s celebrated (posthumous) Lectures on Logic and Meta- 
physics, in returning to me the proof-sheet, which embraced the 
sentiments of Kant on Space, [Part X. Sections 70 to 70 inclusive,] 
favoured mo with a letter containing the following observations — very 
valuable as coming from a talented expositor of Continental Philo- 
sophies. It will be observed, that I have intercalated an observation 
or two. 

§ 29. •“ I hardly think you have fairly represented Kant’s views on 
“ the subject of space, though you have stajted what is substantially 
il his conclusion, that space is merely an idea or form of human con- 
“ sciousness, not an independent or objective reality. The contradic- 
u tions which you appear to have found in Kant’s doctrines on the 
“ point, seem to me to arise from misapprehension to -some extent of 
“ the meaning of the Kantian terms. To put the doctrine of Kant 
“ regarding space simply, it should be looked at from two points of 
“ view,— the psychological, and the metaphysical. Psychologically : — 
“ Space, according to Kant, is an original and necessary form or law 
“ of consciousness, as manifested in perception. In virtue of 
“ this form or law, we are constrained to represent to ourselves the 
“ materials presented to as, — the impressions on the senses, — as ex- 
“ tended — as in space. Space, further, while thus a form under which 
“ we represent all the objects of sense, is not nevertheless a notion or 
“ conception — like our ideas of wood, stone, &c. — but an intuition or 
“ singular idea (Anschauung.)” 

1 [I. e. — The thing is admitted : the words affirming the thing 

in good English, are refused us. As Mr Veitch has remarked 
(on the margin of proof-sheet), u Intuition is Kant’s term, which 
a is different from conception, or notion, in his use of the words. 
“Intuition is a singular idea; notion— a general: Wood is a 
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“ general notion; space, an intuition, or singular notion.’*— Very 
good: but I Was aiming at giving my readers a view of Kant’s 
real thoughts or sentiments in genuine English, and not at 
giving an exposition of the way in which Kant was pleased to 
use certain words, derived from the Latin, or Moeso-Goihic, or 
some other source.] 

§ 30. “ The second point in Kant’s doctrine of space is the metaphysi- 
cal , involving the question about the independent reality of space. 

“ This independent reality, he denies. Every object of knowledge or 
“ consciousness is, in his view, a composite made up of an element con- 
** tributed by the mind or conscious subject, and of an element confcri- 
buted from without. No object, thereforo, of our knowledge has a 
“ reality by itself or per se. It is a phenomenon— not an absolute being 
“ or reality.t It has an existence in fact only within our experience. 

“ In perception, for example, the element contributed by the mind is the 
“ intuition space , which, therefore, is wholly subjective. We perceive 
“ or represent to ourselves things as in space, but we are not therefore 
“ tntitled to say that things considered in themselves — out of — and above 
“ our perception — are in space, — or that space is a reality, existing apart 

t Is not this a new way of putting it as to the meaning of Kant, regarding per se, or 
in themselves? The truth is, that, by Noumena, or things as “in themselves,” as con- 
tra-distinguished from Phenomena— “representations,” Kant understands (frequently, 
or most frequently) ^either more nor less than things in the non-sensible, or spiritual 
region, or — to vary the phrase— -the suprasensible (or supernatural) world. Accordingly, 
God is, with Kant, a pure Noumenon. 

“ The conception of a Noumenon is,” says Kant, “ problematical, that is to say, 

“ it is the notion of a thing of which we can neither say that it is possible, nor that it 
“ is impossible, inasmuch as wo do not know of any mode of intuition besides the sensu- 
“ ous, or of any other sort of conceptions than the categories— a mode of intuiti^j, and 
u a kind of conception neither of which is applicable to a non-sensuous object. We 
** are on this account incompetent to extend the sphere of our objects of thought beywd 
“ the conditions of our sensibility, and to assume the existence of objects of pure 
thought, that is, of Noumena, inasmuch as these have no true positive signification.” 
Etc — “ Critique,” page 206.' 

Again, the author of the Critique declares “ The conception of a Noumenon, that 
“ is, of a thing which must be cogitated not as an object of sense, but as a thing in 

“ itself. Nay, further, this conception is necessary to restrain sensuous intuition 

u within the bounds of phenomena, and . thus to limit the objective validity of sensuous • 
“ cognition; for things in themselves, which lie beyond its province, are called Nou- 
“ mena, for the very purpose of indicating that this cognition does not extend Its 
“ application to all that the understanding thinks. But, after all, the possibility of 
“such Noumena is quite incomprehensible, anjl beyond the sphere of Phenomena, 

I The passage quoted occurs under the sub-head of “Remarks on the Amphihbly of the Conceptions 

"of Reflection." (P. 194) 

2 G 
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“ from our perception.t Beyond being a law or form of our conscious- 
“ ness, space has no meaning or reality. Space is merely something in 
u so far as it regulates our perceptions, — is their law. 

§ 31. “ It would thus appear that, whatever may be thought of the 
“ truth of Kant’s doctrine, there is no ground for charging it with 
“ contradiction, — at least in its speculative aspect.” [Indeed !] “ The 
“ point which the doctrine raises is a fundamental one in human know- 
“ ledge — being nothing less than the inquiry which Locke specified 
u in regard to the relations of human consciousness and reality. The 
“ question about the independent reality of space, is but a single aspect 
“ of a more general question, and must be decided on general grounds.” 

[Exactly. But can Space have less reality than the material 
objects necessarily conceived as existing in Space? This is the 
question when* such a wide field is in view.] 

§ 32. Mr Yeitch is pleased to add : “ I am much interested to find that 
u you are bringing out a new edition of your most able work. I read 
“ the first edition some years ago — with great pleasure and profit.” 
This is a most gratifying assurance. 


III. 

§ 33. I promised my reader an array of authorities? not only from 
the father, but from certain sons of the Critical Philosophy (above, 
§ 6) ; and I proceed now to redeem my promise, regarding another, and 
a more ancient, son of the kind in question. 

§ 34. The authority to which I would now direct attention, is one of 
those ^mentioned (in terms not too commendatory) by Mr Meiklejohn 
in the Preface to his translation of the Critique. My authority is 
called, on the title-pajjc, “The Principles of Critical Philosophy, 
“ Selected from the works of Emmanuel .Kant, member of,” &c. &c. ; 
“ and Expounded by James Sigismund Beck, extraordinary Professor 
“ in the University of. Halle : Translated from the German,” &c.J 

“ all is for us a mere void,” &c. , &c. Pp. 180, 187. But, indeed, the whole of the 
Chapter entitled “ Of the Ground of the Division of all objects into Phenomena and 
Noumcna,” (from which chapter the last citation is made;) may be referred to, as 
showing that Kant, by "in themselves, n (or ** per se ,”) meant something very different 
from that which Professor Yeitch, speaking for Immanuel Kant, means, 
f Has *ny object (according to this expositor) an existence apart from our perception? 
t London, Edinburgh, and Hamburg; 1797. 
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And it is thus Mr Meiklejohn speaks with reference to the volume 1 . 

“ The translator of ‘Beck’s Principles of the Critical Philosophy,’ while 
“ pretending to give, in his ‘ Translator’s Proface,’ his own views of 
“ the Critical Philosophy, has fabricated his Preface out of selections 
“ from the works of Kant.” Thus keeping there too near his author. 
This is severe on that translator: but nothing is said against “Heck’s 
Principles” itself. There is (implied) praise; because no fault is 
found — where evidently fault-finding, with every body else, in the 
shape of translator (saving Mr Semple), of commentator or expounder, 
or even of ordinary critic, was the order of the day. (This is borne out 
by the rest of the note in Mr Mciklcjohn’s own “ Translator’s Preface,” 
from which the preceding passage was taken. See, also, the place 
quoted in note (I) p. 435 hereof.) 

§ 35. I have stated, that sometimes I have given Kant, in Kant’s 
own words.f And if James Sigismund Beck be a correct transcriber 
of tho words, or the meaning of his master, then I think it will be 
found that I have steered very close to the wind. Compare my descrip- 
tion of Kant’s sentiments, or terms, on Space, in my 70th section, Part 
X., with the following sentences from J. ft. Beck, and it will be seen 
how cautiously I have followed in the wake of the disciple. We print 
just as in the original. 

“ Space which is itself moveable, is called material or also relative 
“ space ; that, iq which all motion must, at last,, be thought, (which is 
“ therefore itself, absolutely immoveable) is named pure or absolute 

“ space.” “ We conceive an absolute immoveable, intransposeable 

“ space, to which we refer, at last, in thought, all motion. Is this 
“ absolute fixed spaco something, or is it nothing I Pure space is only 
“ the original synthesis of the liomogen'eul. The existent space. only 
“ the empirical and moveable space, and the conception of an absolute 
a immoveable space is but an idea, that has itself no object ” Pp. 94, 95. 
* Read now what is in § 70, and there will be obvious any thing but 
a perversion. 

§ 36. The following are the words of my 72nd section 

“ I (’tis Immanuel Kant who speaks) by all means have a concep- 
“ tion of Space and a conception of Time. Space and Time themselve# 
“ are however not conceptions , though I have conceptions of them. 
“ Again: — I have a conception of wood: so have I too conceptions of 

t My words were : " his own very words, or thfir equivalents, are sometimes retained.*' 
Note to $ 76, Part X. 
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“ space and time. But as wood itself is no conception, Space and Time 
“ are likewise no conceptions . And so on.” 

These sentences seem to agree with the words of Beck, the selector, to 
a wonderful extent, if the latter had not been before the author of the 
former. One could hardly speak by the card closer. Beck thus “ I, by 
“ all means, have a conception of Space and of Time. Space and Time 
“ themselves are however not conceptions , though I have conceptions 

“ of them. Space and Time are pure intuitions.” P. 76. “ The 

“ metaphysical exposition of these conceptions teaches, that Space 

“ and Time in this are in the same relation, as all other objects. As I 
“ have a conception of wood, so have I too conceptions of space and of 
“ time. But as wood itself is no conception, Space and Time are like- 
“ wise no conceptions” P. 77.f 

§ 37. In sections 74, 75, Part X., I discourse of the nothingness of 
Space, as according to the great Critical Philosopher. In § 26 of this 
Appendix, I have cited the one grand authoritative passage from the 
“ Critique.” And there may be no harm in my now adding, to Kant 
himself, the version of the subservient follower. The version will Ite 
discovered to be instructive on its own account, — as well as confirma- 
tory of the ground taken by me. 

“ — The conception of a nonentity, L e., of nothing, according to the 
table of the Categories. 

“ Nothing is, first, that which is neither one, nor mapy, nor all, i.e., 
“ to which no original use of understanding, greatness, corresponds (an 
“ ens rationis). Such is the conception of a noumenon, that is neither 
“ in space nor in time, and to which, however, existence must belong. 

“ Nothing is, secondly, that which has not the original use of under- 
“ standing, reality, for a foundation (a nihil privativum). Such is the 
“ conception of empty space. 

“Nothing is, thirdly , that whose conception does not rest on the 
“ original use of understanding in the original positing of a permanent 
“ in space (an ens imaginarium). Such is the conception of a mathe- 
“ matical figure. 

“ These three conceptions do not run counter to the original use of 
' 1 understanding ; they are therefore not counter-intelligible. But they 
“ are unintelligible, as the analytical unity, which is thought in them, 
“ cannot be carried back to any original synthetic objective unity. 

t The selector add3 : ** This exposition [of the conceptions of Space and Time] says 
u further, that we can, by no means, conceive that Space and Time a he not, 
“ though we may easily think, that no objects are to be found therein.” 
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“ Nothing is also, fourthly, that whose conception runs counter to 
“ the original use of understanding (a nihil negativum ). Such is the 
u conception of a rectilinear figure of two sides ; the conception of a 
“ substance, which is present in a space, yet without filling it ; the 
“ conception of a creation of matter.” — Pp. 67, 68. 

§ 38. So ends this “Transcendental exposition” (p. 67); and thus the 
Kanteant Nothings retire from us with a hard hit at a part of the true 
faith of a Christian. Worthy of a Nationalist, of the genuine caste ! 

§ 39. Having, in this manner, backed my Kantean positions, in 
§§ 70, 72, 75, Part X., by the support of so distinguished a disciple 
(under leave of J. M. D. Meiklejohn) of the great master ; I may, in 
the next place, glance, in a casual way, at the preceding portion of this 
Appendix (Nos. I. and II.) in the light reflected from this Beck-an 
selection of Critical Principles. 

§ 40. By way of a commencement, in this new direction, let us hear 
James Sigismund Beck’s praise of Kanteant Idealism. 

“ The Critic infers from this theory of Space and Time, that Space 

and Time, by no means, represent properties of any things in them- 
“ selves whatever, but that they are mere forms of all phenomena. 
“ It infers that all our cognition is cognition of the phenomena, but nob 
“ of the things in themselves, and, for this reason, names its doctrine 
“ the critical, formal, or transcendental idealism , which it distinguishes, 
“ however, from the dogn alical or material idealism . There is nothing 
“ which we wish to inculcate so much, as the assurance that our Critics 1 
“ Idealism consists in the assertion, that the understanding synthesises 
“ and schematises originally in its categories, and that all conjunction 
“ which we place in the objects, (e. g., in the judgment, Every reality is 
“ an intensive greatness), is only for this reason objective, because we 
“ synthesise originally in the Categories. The intelligibility of all our 
“ conceptions lies in this point. The Material Idealism neglects* this, 
“ and is always dogmatical, as it never quits the station of mere con- 
“ ceptions. The Critical has so little in common with the Dogmatical 
“ Idealism, that the whole insignificancy of the latter is discovered in 
“ the first.” Pages 81, 82. See, likewise, a long passage, beginning 
on p. 163, wherein the two idealisms are compared, much to the dig- 
advantage of the “ dogmatical,” “ empirical,” or “ material,” Idealism. 
I am not sure but that the passage now alluded to is a fine instance 

t It may be observed that the word is always spelled with an e, and sot with an i, 
(not Kantian, but Kantean) by our author. * 
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of a thing made more obBcure, by continuing to write about it, and 
about it. 

§ 41. To turn, next, to the important Category, “Reality? or 
“ Actuality ? — for, in page 142, we have “the category, actuality/’ 
In the following pages, among others, this Category of “Reality” is 
treated of. Page 50 makes known, that, in virtue of “Reality? we say 
“ of matter, of a stone, [the stone again,] of a plant, — these objects 
“ exist? &c. &c. In page 80, we have this important sentence : — “ The 
“ category, reality , as original use of understanding, is also identical 
“ with the empirical or material intuition” But no less valuable 
this: — u ’Tis the original use of understanding, reality , to which 
“ Dynamic carries back the conception of matter. This Reality is the 
“ same with that of filling a space, and ’tis only necessary to turn all 
“ one’s attention to the original use of understanding and to transpose 
“ one’s self to it. This consists in the original synthesis of sensa- 
“ tions.” — Page 103. Or these : — “ EVery reality in Space, that is , 
“ malter t is a composite, and consists of parts.” “ These ideas are the 
“ category reality extended even to the unconditional.” — Pago 172. 

■ § 42. We must not give the go-by to the question, What is a 
Noumcnon? A topic started somewhere in our No. II. That ques- 
tion is answered — as in other places, so — in pages 53, 54, where we are 
told such things as : That “ the conception of a noumenon is the con- 
“ ception of an object, that we represent to ourselves ip an attribution, 
“ which has no original use of understanding for a basis:” That “as the 
“ predicate, existence , which wc add to objects, rests on the original use 
“ of understanding, existence , in the Category of Relation , and is there- 
“ fore (which expresses the same) a predicate of the objects of experience 
“ onl^; so the question, Whether noumena exist ? has no meaning.” 

§ 43. A Noumenon starts its co-relative Phenomenon . It is — or is 
not— consolatory to be informed : — u It is, therefore, very erroneous to 
“ interpret the Critic, as if it taught, that the things in themsehes in a 
“ manner hide themselves from us, but that notwithstanding they dis- 
“ cover their existence, by their action upon our sensitive faculty. 
“ This aspect transforms the critical idealism into a dogmatical system, 

as the categories are therein considered from the station of mere 
“ conceptions. The phenomena are the objects of our cognition ; they 
“ are real existing objects, and it is not illusion, but truth, when we 
“ say of our representations of them, that objects correspond to them.f 

t Compare— and perhaps contrast— this with what is under (3.) in page 416, above. 
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u The Critic , in its Transcendental -/Esthetic, names the phenomena 
“ themselves representations.”— Vages 83, 84. 

§ 44. Last of all, let us hear what might well bo looked at as the 
conclusion of the whole Critical matter, upon the most important of all 
subjects, the being of a God. Let us hear the great conclusion to which 
the master himself came, as the result of a half century of hard study; 
— the conclusion, as the true doctrine is delivered by that devoted 
disciple. The original must be followed, in this case, verbatim , & 
literatim , & punctatim. 

§ 45. But ere we be presented with the doctrine, let us have the 
author of the* same well limned. The following glowing description of 
the philosopher is taken from that “Translator’s Preface,” which 
another translator (who also writes a Prefacet) finds to be so objection- 

ablest “ The able and worthy Kant, the generous benefactor of 

“ mankind, and founder of this vast system” [■= the Critical system] 
“ (the harvest of some fifty yfcars constant labour ,) which not only leads 
“ to, but gains, the summit of all human culture.” || With which 
•agrees admirably what is said in other places. For example, in another 
page of the same Preface, Kant is called the “ father of modern philoso- 
phy.” H In the same style, though the feature is by a different hand, 
is this: “The Critical philosophy is the only true philosophy.” — J. S. 
Beck’s Preface: page lix.it Would it be wrong to say, that this is 
unmeasured panegyric, if such were possible ? 

§ 46. “ This is by no means a theoretical, but a pure, moral belief. 
“ The conceptions, by which God is therein thought, do not determine 
“ this Being. They are the mode, in which the virtuous man thinks 
“ the reaching of the aim of all his aspirations, lie thinks God ac- 
“ cording to the analogy with his own intelligent nature, but concludes 
“ not, according to analogy, from the latter upon the attributes of 
“ God. The true, moral faith is nothing but the confidence of the 
“ good-minded man, that he will attain the end, to which his whole 
“ exertion is directed.” — Page 264 

§ 47. “ This/’ namely, the Kantean “moral proof,” from “ practical 
reason,” of a God, is, thus, What ? 

t See above, note X, p. 435. t See above, 1 34. tl Page ix. Page lvif. 

tt In which page, we learn that “the epithet critical points at a philosophy which 
is not critical.” A thing we might not have known, but for information displaying 
critical acumon, with the reverse of— acurnea, which is not critical. 
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As this sheet was passing through the press, I received a long com- 
munication from Professor Veitch, regaling the foregoing Appendix, 
especially Appendix B, I. 

The communication consists of many particulars; though, possibly, 
the items might be classified under not many heads. But I can find \ 
time and space to notice only two topics. 

The first is, that the Professor still maintains, and very strongly, 
that I have failed to master Kant, and because of my not yet under- 
standing aright the mysteries of the Kantian vocabulary. 44 I must be 
“ pardoned for saying,” so writes Mr Veitch in his letter, 44 that I do 
44 not think you have established your charges of inconsistency against 
44 Kant’s doctrine of Space— or in truth that you have quite appre- 
44 hended Kant’s point of view in that doctrine. As I said before, this 
14 arises, as appears to me, from want of sufficient general acquaintance 
44 with Want’s most precise terminology, and its true import.” 

The letter admits, however, that 44 Kant’s theory of Space, and of 
44 material existence, is one open, of course, to difference of opinion ; 
44 and it is always good,” the letter adds, 44 to have any interpretation, 
44 if it is put clearly and vigorously — as is the case with yours — whether 
44 one chances to think it correct or not.” 

The second head is but I can give it entirely in the words of Mr 

Veitch himself. 44 It would be as well,” this is written by him on the 
proof-sheet with reference to my § 9, 44 not to identify me with Kant 
44 in any way. I am no Kantist.” 

I felt I could not do less than niake these things known. 
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AN ARGUMENT, A PRIORI, 

FOIl 

THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 
BOOK I. 

PART I. 


Proposition I. Infinity of Extension is necessarily existing . 

§ 1. For even when the mind endeavours to remove from it' the idea 
of Infinity of Extension, it cannot, after all its efforts, avoid leaVing 
still there, the idea of such infinity. Let there be ever so much 
endeavour to displace this idea, that is, conceive Infinity of Extension 
non-existent; every one, by a review, or reflex examination of his own 
thoughts, will find, it is utterly beyond his power to do so. 

§ 2. Now, since even when we would remove Infinity of Extension 
out of our mind, we prove, it must exist by necessarily leaving the 
thought of it behind, or, by substituting, (so to speak,) Infinity of 
Extension for Infinity of Extension t*ikVn away; from this, it is mani- 
fest, Infinity of Extension is necessarily existing: For, every thing the 
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existence of which cannot but believe, which we always suppose, 
even though we would not , is necessarily existing. 

§ 3. To deny that Infinity of Extension exists, is, therefore, an utter 
contradiction. Just as much a contradiction as ’this, 1. is equal to 1. 
therefore, 1. is not equal to 1. but to 2.: 2. not being identical with 1.+ 
As^hus : Infinity of Extension is ever present to the mind, though we 
desire to banish it; therefore , it can be removed from- the mind. This 
is just an application of the greatest of all contradictions, A thing can 
be, and not be, at the same time.. 


Proposition II. Infinity of Extension is necessarily indivisible. 

§ 1. That is, its parts are necessarily indivisible from each other. 

§ 2. Indivisible in this proposition mffans indivisible either really or 
nwntally: For there can be no objection to a real, which does, not apply 
to a mental divisibility; and a mental divisibility, we are under tlfe 
necessity of supposing, implies an actual divisibility, of Infinity of 
Extension. 

§ 3. The parts, then, of Infinity of Extension are necessarily indivis- 
ible from each other really or mentally. 

§ 4. For that which is divisible really, may be divided really: and a 
thing which is actually divided from another must have superficies • of 
its own, every way, and he removed or separated from that other thing, 
he it by ever so little a distance. If any one should say that things 
really divided from eiich other have not real superficies of their own, 
every way; to be able to believe him, we must first he able to believe 
this, that a thing can he, and not be, at the same time: And if anyone 
should say that things which arc really divided from each other, which 
have real superficies of their own every way, can possibly be conceived 
without a certain distance, however little, being between them; as this, 
it could as soon be believed that in a good syllogism of the first figure, 
the conclusion does not necessarily follow from the premises. Being 
feally divided, and being really separated, mean, thus,, the same thing. X 

t A contradiction which we cap no more believe than that 1. is equal to 1. therefore 
1. is not equal to 1. <fcc. 

t A division by mathematical lindl, (which are lines of length without breadth.) of 
the real existence of Infinity of Eaaension, does not infer a greater absurdity than a 
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§ 5. Now, divisibility meaning possibility of* separation: As it is an « 
utter contradiction to say, Infinity of Extension can be separated; that 
is, a part of Infinity of Extension separated, by a certain distance, 
from Infinity of Extension ; there remaining Infinity of Extension after 
part of it is taken away: the part of Infinity of Extension so removed, 
being removed from the remaining parts to these very same part*; the 
part , thus , being. at rest while it is taken away: the part so moved away, 
being moved away /rom itself; it still remaining , inasmuch as there is 
necessarily Infinity of Extension, 51 that is, though moved away, being 
not moved away : Which could not be, unless it be false, that whatever 
is, is: As it is, thus, an utter contradiction to say Infinity of Extension 
can be separated, so it is an utter contradiction to say it is not indivi- 
sible. 

§ 6. The parts of Infinity of Extension being necessarily indivisible 
from each other ; it is a necessary consequence , that that, the parts of 
which are divisible from each other, is not Infinity of Extension ; nor 
any part of it: part, in the sense of partial consideration only, for 
otherwise Infinity of Extension can have no parts. b 

§ 7. Indeed, that divisibility implies fmikness in extension, in the 
very notion of it, will be evident to every one who considers the rela- 
tions of his clear ideas. 


Corollary from Proposition II. Infinity of Extension is 
necessarily immoveable . 

§ 1. That is, its parts are necessarily immoveable among themselves. 

§ 2. Eor, motion of parts supposes, of necessity, separatist of the 
parts. He who does nofr see that motion of parts supposes, of neces- 
sity, separation of the parts, need never be expected to see that be- 
cause every A. is equal to B. therefore some B. is equal to A. And 
Infinity of Extension being necessarily incapable of separation,® is, 
therefore, necessarily immoveable, that is, its parts are necessarily im- 
moveable .among themselves. 


division of a mathematical line by something really existing: if the division by mathe- 
matical lines mean any thing more than a partial apiyrehension or consideration of in- 
finity of Extension; which is allowed to be pVsible, just as it is possible to consider 
length without breadth, or depth without breadtXor length. 

• Prop. I. § 2. b § 5. ’ c Prop. II. § 5. 
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§ 3. The parts of Infinity of Extension being necessarily immoveable 
among themselves; it is a necessary consequence , that that, the parts of 
which are moveable among themselves, is not Infinity of Extension; nor 
any part of it: part, in the sen«e of partial consideration only, for 
otherwise Infinity of Extension can have no parts.* 

§o4 Indeed, if this, that divisibility implies finiteness in extension, 
in the very notion of it, will bo evident to every one who considers the 
relations of his clear ideas ; b motion implying divisibility , c it is evident 
that motion must imply finiteness in extension, in the very notion of it, 
to every one who considers the relations of his clear ideas. 


Proposition III. There is necessarily a Being of Infinity of 
Extension r 


§ 1. For, either , Infinity of Extension subsists, or, (which is the same 
thing,) we conceive it to subsist, without a support or substratum : or, 
it subsists not, or we conceive it not to subsist, without a support or 
substratum. 

§ 2. First, If Infinity of Extension subsist without a substratum, 
then, it is a substance. And if any one should deny, that it is a sub- 
stance, it so subsisting; to prove, beyond contradiction, the utter 
absurdity of such denial, we have but to defy him to show, why Infinity 
of Extension is not a substance, so far forth as it can subsist by itself or 
without a substratum, 

§ 3. As, therefore, it is a contradiction to deny that Infinity of Ex- 
tensior^exists,rt so there is, on the supposition of .its being able to sub- 
sist without a substratum, a substance or bJng of Infinity of Extension 
necessarily existing : Tho’ Infinity of Extension and the being of In- 
finity of Extension, are not different , as standing to each other in the 
relation of mode and subject of the mode, but are identical. 

§ 4. Secondly, If Infinity of Extension subsist not without a Sub- 
stratum, then, it being a contradiction to deny there is Infinity of 
Extension,* 1 it is a contradiction to deny there is a Substratum to it. 

§ 5. Whether -or not men will consent to call this Substratum Sub- 


stance or Being , is of very little consequence For, ’tis certain that the 

fj 0 

b Prop'll § 7. 


* Prop. XI. § 5 . 


o § 2. 


d Prop. I. § 3 . 
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word Substance or Being , has never been employed, can never be em- 
ployed, to stand for any thing mow, at least, than the Substratum of 
Infinity of Extension. But to refuse to give such Substratum that 
name, being a thing obviously most unreasonable , let us call the Substra- 
tum of Infinity of Extension, by the name Substance or Being. 

§ 6. There is, then, necessarily, a Being of Infinity of Extension? 


Proposition IV. The Being of Infinity of Extension is necessarily 
of unity and simplicity. 

§ 1. Because Infinity of Extension is necessarily indivisible, a there- 
fore it is of the truest unity. For to affirm that tho’ it is necessarily in- 
divisible, even so much as by thought, yet it is not of the truest unity, 
is to affirm what is no more intelligible than would be the assertion, 
that a circle , this being a figure contained by one line, with every part 
of that line or circumference equally distant from a certain point, is 
not round . 

§ 2. And as Infinity of Extension i* necessarily of the truest unity, 
so it is necessarily of the utmost - simjjlicily. What more can be 
included in simplicity than is implied in unity caused by a thing being 
necessarily indivisible, we can'have no conception. 

§ 3. And as, on the supposition that Infinity of Extension subsists by 
itself, there is necessarily a being of Infinity of Extension, 1 * so, this 
supposed, that being is necessarily of unity and simplicity. 

§ 4. If Infinity of Extension subsist not without a Substratum ; that 
we cannot, without an express contradiction, deny, that the Substratum 
is of the truest unity, and utmost simplicity, may be most Easily de- 
monstrated. f 

§ 5. For it is intuitively evident , that the Substratum of Infinity of 
Extension can be no more divisible than Infinity of Extension itself. 
If any one should affirm that tho’ Infinity of Extension is necessarily 
indivisible, yet that its Substratum can be considered as divisible, we 
could no more assent to the proposition than we could believe fchafra 
subject can never be truly predicated of itself. And, therefore, as 
Infinity of Extension is necessarily indivisible,* so is its Substratum. 
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§ 6. And Infinity of Extension being necessarily of unity and simpli- 
city because necessarily indivisible, 4 its Substratum is so likewise, for 
the same reason. 

§ 7. And as, on the supposition that Infinity of Extension subsists 
not without a Substratum, there is necessarily a Being of Infinity of 
Extension, b so, this supposed, that Being is necessarily of unity and 
simplicity. 

§ 8. The Being of Infinity of Extension is necessarily, then, of unity 
and simplicity. 

§ 9. The Substratum of Infinity of Extension being necessarily indi- 
visible, 0 that is, its parts being necessarily indivisible from each other: 
It is a corollary, that its parts (parts, in the sense of partial considera- 
tion only, 0 ) are necessarily immoveable among themselves: For the 
same reason that Infinity of Extension is necessarily immoveable be- 
cause necessarily indivisible. 

§ 10. Therefore, that, the parts of which are divisible from each 
other, is not the Substratum of Infinity of Extension, nor any part of 1 
it: And, that, the parts of which are moveable among themselves is 
not the Substratum, nor any part of it : Fcvrt in the sense of partial 
consideration only.c 


Scholium I. — § 1. If, then, it should bo maintained, that the 
Material Universe is the Substratum of Infinity of Extension; (which 
will be maintained, as is most evident, if it be contended that the 
Material Universe is of Infinity of Extension;) to put to the proof, 
whetlier^pr not the Material Universe can be such Substratum, we have 
but to ask, Are the parts of the Material Universe divisible from each 
other 'l and, Are they moveable among themselves] For, if they be so 
divisible, if so moveable, then the Material Universe cannot be the 
Substratum of Infinity of Extension.** 

§ 2. Now, we know, of a certainty , that some parts of the Material 
Universe are divisible from each oiher ; and, as far as we know, every 
psfrt of it to which our mind could be directed is as divisible, as are the 
parts which we certainly know are divisible : and this is the conclusion 
to which, by the rules of philosophy, we are entitled to come. 

* § 1 & 2. *> Prop. III. § {]& 5 . c § 5. d Prop. iv. § 10. 
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§ 3. Therefore, the Material Universe cannot be the Substratum of 
Infinity of Extension. 

§ 4. Again, we are certain, that some parts of the Material Universe 
are moveable among themselves; and, that every part of it to which our 
mind could be directed is as moveable, as are the parts which we cer- 
tainly know are moveable, is, (here, as in the other case,) what wePare 
entitled to conclude. 

§ 5. Therefore, again, the Material Universe cannot be the Substra- 
tum of Infinity of Extension. 

§ 6. And, if, because the parts of the Material Universe are divisible 
from each other , it is proved that it is not the Substratum of Infinity of 
Extension; then, because the parts of the material Universe are divisi- - 
lie from each other , and moveable among themselves, it is proved, much 
more, (if that were possible,) that the Material Universe is not the Sub- 
stratum of Infinity of Extension. It is proved that the Material Uni- 
verse is not the Substratum? of Infinity of Extension; nor any part 
thereof, for the substratum of Infinity of Extension can have no parts 
f)Ut in the sense of .partial consideration : a that is, that the Material 
Universe is finite in extension. For were it of Infinity of Extension, 
it would be the Substratum thereof. But it being not that Substratum : 
Therefore, it is not of Infinity of Extension. 

§ 7. The Material Universe, then, is finite in extension. 


Scholium II.— § 1. The parts of Infinity of Extension, or of its 
Substratum, if it have a Substratum, being necessarily indivisible from 
each other, b and immoveable among themselves and the parts of the 
Material Universe being divisible from each other, and n^vcable 
among themselves: and it, therefore, following that the Material JLJui- 
verse is not the Substratum of Infinity of Extension, but is finite in 
extension : Here are two sorts of extension. The one sorb, that which 
the Material Universe has : And the other, the extension of Infinity of 
Extension. And as Infinity of Extension is necessarily existing, d and 
as the extension of the Material Universe must exist, if it exist, in the 
extension of Infinity of Extension; a part of this, or of its SubstratnnT, 
if it have a Substratum, ('part, but in the sense of partial considera- 

* Prop. IV. § 5. b r*>p\l. § 5, & Prop. IV * 5. 

« Coroll, from Prop. II. § 2, & Prop. IV. § \ d Prop. I. § 2. 
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> tion ; a ) must penetrate the Material Universe, and every atom, even the 
minutest atom, of it. 

§ 2. It will be proper, therefore, to distinguish between these two 
kinds of extension. And, accordingly, let us confine to matter, namely, 
to the distance of the extremities of matter from each other, the name 
extension; and apply to the extension of Infinity of Extension, a part 
of which, (part, but in the sense of partial consideration, 13 ) penetrates 
all matter to the minutest atom, the name Expansion. 

§ 3. And, therefore, every thing which hath been proved to be true 
in relation to that extension which matter has not, must bo true with 
regard jto Expansion. 


Proposition V. There is necessarily hut one Being of infinity of 
Expansion . 

§ 1. For Infinity of Expansion either subsists by itself, or it subsists 
not without a Substratum. 0 In both cases there is necessarily a Being > 
of Infinity of Expansion.* Now we are under a necessity of inferring 
from the existence of such a Being, that there is hut one such Being. 

§ 2. For, as ’tis evident, there can be hut one infinity of Expansion, so, 
on the supposition that it subsists by itself, and so is a being, e there 
can be but one being of Infinity of Expansion. And ? as ’tis evident 
there can no more he more than one Substratum of Infinity of Expansion, 
(whatever that Substratum is,) than there can be more than one In- 
finity of Expansion; and as, therefore, ’tis evident, there can be but one 
, Substratum of Infinity of Expansion : so, on the supposition that In- 
finity of Expansion subsists not without a Substratum, or Being, 1 * 
there can'be but one Being of Infinity of Expansion. 

§ 3; And, therefore, any one that asserts he can suppose two or more 
necessarily existing beings, each of infinity of Expansion, is no more 
to be argued with than one that denies, Whatever is, is. The denying 
of this proposition cannot, indeed, be regarded as more curious than 
the affirming of the other. 

4. There is then, necessarily, but one Being of Infinity of Expan- 
sion. 


* Prop. II. § 5, & Prop. IV. § 5. , 

o Prop. III. § 1, compared with SchoX/II«§ 3. 
« Prop, til § 8 , <fe Schol. II. §. 3. 


* Prop. II. § 5. 

* Prop. TIL § 3 — 4, 6 , & Schol. II. § 3. 
f Prop. III. §4,5, A Schol. II. § 3. 
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PART II. 


Proposition I. Infinity of Duration is necessarily existing. 

§ 1. The truth of this is evident from the same sort of consideration 
as shows there is necessarily Infinity of Extension; to wit, that even 
when we endeavour to remove from our mind the idea of Infinity of 
Duration, we cannot, after all our efforts, avoid leaving this idea still 
there. Endeavour as much Ss we may to displace the idea, that is, 
conceive Infinity of Duration non-existent, we shall find, after a review 
of our thoughts, that to do so is utterly beyond our power. 

§ 2. And since, even when we would remove Infinity of Duration 
from the mind, we necessarily leave the thought of it behind, or substi- 
tute, (as it were,) Infinity of Duration for Infinity of Duration taken 
away; ’tis manifest that Infinity of Duration is necessarily existing : 
Because, (as already said,) every thing the existence of which wo cannot 
but believe, which we always suppose, even though we would not , is 
necessarily existing. 


Proposition II. Infinity of Duration is necessarily indivisible. 

§ 1. To Tfift, its parts are necessarily indivisible from- each other: 
indivisible really or mentally . 

§ 2. For, (as laid down before,) what is divisible may be divided; 
and that which is divided from something else must have superficies , 
every way, and be separated from the other thing, be the distance ever 
so small: — There is no difference between being divided and' being 
separated. 

§ 3. Then divisibility meaning possibility of separation: Because the 
parts of Infinity of Duration are ne^sarily inseparable, they are 
necessarily indivisible. 

2 H 
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Corollary from Proposition II. Infinity of Duration is neces- 
sarily immoveable . 

§^1. To wit, its parts are necessarily immoveable among themselves. 

§ 2. For motion of the parts of Infinity of Duration, necessarily 
supposes separation of its parts. And its parts being necessarily 
incapable of separation, A are, therefore, necessarily immoveable among 
themselves. 


Proposition III. There is necessarily a Being of Infinity of 
Duration. 

§ 1, For, either , Infinity of Duration exists, or is conceived to exist, 
without a substratum: or, it exists not, or is conceived not to exist ? 
without a substratum. 

§ 2. And if Infinity of Duration exist not without a substratum, this, 
itself, exists without a substratum : For which no other reason need be 
assigned but this, that what can be meant by the substratum of the 
Substratum of Infinity of Duration, is quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion. 

§ 3. First, If Infinity of Duration exist by itself, it is a substance. 
For should any one deny that it is a substance, if it so exist; we shall 
prove, past contradiction, the absurdity of the denial by just demand- 
ing, what is the reason why Infinity of Duration is not a substance if it 
exist without a substratum , or by itself . 

§ £. And, therefore, as there is necessarily Infinity of Duration, 1 * 
there is, supposing it to exist by itself, a substance or being of Infinity 
of Duration necessarily existing : Infinity of Duration and the being 
of Infinity of Duration being identical , not different. 

§ 5. Secondly, If Infinity of Duration exist not without a Substra- 
tum, there is a Substance or Being of Infinity of Duration. For the 
$ord Substance or Being can never, it is certain, stand for any thing 
more, at least, than such Sutystratum. 

§ 6. And as Infinity of Duration is necessarily existing, so there is 


* Part II. Prop. II. § sjj 


b Part II. Prop. I. § 2. 
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necessarily a Substance or Being of Infinity of Duration, on the sup-"* 
position that it exists not without a Substratum. 

§ 7. There is necessarily, then, a Being of Infinity of Duration. 


Proposition IV. The Being of Infinity of Duration is necessarily 
of unity and simplicity . 

§ 1. As Infinity of Duration is necessarily indivisible,* so it is 
necessarily of the truest unity. For, if what is necessarily indivisible, 
even by thought, be not of the truest unity, what unity consists in is 
altogether unintelligible. 

§ 2. And because Infinity of Duration is necessarily of the truest 
unity, it is, also, of the utmost simplicity. We can have no concep- 
tion, (as has been already said,) of what is in simplicity that is not in 
unity caused by a thing being necessarily Indivisible. 

• § 3. And as there necessarily is a being of Infinity of Duration, on 
the supposition that Infinity of Duration exists without a substratum, b 
so, this supposed, the being is necessarily of unity and simplicity, 

§ 4. If Infinity of Duration exist not without a Substratum; that 
the Substratum is of the truest unity and utmost simplicity, is a thing 
not difficult to # be demonstrated. 

§ 5. For that the substratum of Infinity of Duration is no more 
divisible than Infinity of Duration, is a self-evident truth. Therefore, 
because Infinity of Duration is necessarily indivisible,* so is the sub- 
stratum. 

§ 6. And Infinity pf Duration, because necessarily indi visibly, being 
necessarily of unity and simplicity, 0 its substratum, for %he same 
reason, is so likewise. 

§ 7. And as there necessarily is a Being of Infinity of Duration, on 
the supposition that Infinity of Duration exists not without a Substra- 
tum, d so, this supposed, the Being is necessarily of unity and simplicity. 

§ 8. The Being of Infinity of Duration is, then, necessarily of unity 
and simplicity. 


» Part H. Prop. II. § S. 

< § 1 & 2 . 


Part I L Prop. III. § 4. 
^Parfc II. Prop, III. § Q. 
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§ 9. The Substratum of Infinity of Duration being necessarily in- 
divisible,® that is, its parts being necessarily indivisible from each 
other, it is a necessary consequence , that the thing, the parts of which 
are divisible from each other, is not such Substratum, nor any part 
thereof. 

§ JO. It is a oorollary from the proposition, The parts of the Substra- 
tum of Infinity of Duration are necessarily indivisible from each other, 
that they are necessarily immoveable among themselves : For the same 
reason that Infinity of Duration is necessarily immoveable, because 
necessarily indivisible. 

§ 11. And the parts of the Substratum of Infinity of Duration being 
necessarily immoveable among themselves; it is a necessary consequence, 
that the thing, the parts of which are moveable among themselves , is not 
such Substratum, nor any part thereof. 


Scholium I. — § 1. If, then, it should be contended, that a Succes- 
sion of Beings finite in extension; finite in extension , for a Succession 
of Beings of Infinity of Extension were we know not what; is the Sub- 
stratum of Infinity of Duration, or any part thereof; (which will be con- 
tended, if it be maintained that any Succession of Beings is of Infinity of 
Duration. For, if any Succession of Beings be of Infinity of Duration, 
then, Infinity of Duration cannot be ivithout the succession. And, ’tis 
utterly impossible to conceive any reason why we can have come to the 
conclusion, that Infinity of Duration cannot be without a Succession of 
Beings, but this, because the Succession is the Substratum thereof, or, 
at least, a part of the Substratum.) If it be contended that a Succes- 
sion of Beings is the Substratum of Infinity of Duration, or a part 
thereof ; to put to the proof whether or not such a Succession can be 
that Substratum, or any part of it, we have but to ask, Are the parts 
of the Succession divisible from each other? and, Are they moveable 
among themselves ? For if they be so divisible and moveable, then 
the Succession cannot bo the substratum of Infinity of Duration, nor 
any part thereof, b the Substratum having no parts in the sense of 
dhpability of separation. 0 

§ 2. Now, ’tis as clear a& any thing can be, that the parts of a suc- 
cession of beings are not only divisible, but are divided, from each other . 

»§5. b p ar t ii. Prop/lV°§ 9 & li. 


c Part II. Prop. IV. § 5. 
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§ 3. Then, no succession of beings can be the Substratum of Infinity * 
of Duration, or any part of it. 

§ 4. Again, ’tis clear, that the parts of a succession of beings are not 
only moveable, but moved, among themselves. 

§ 5. Then, no succession of beings can be the Substratum of Infinity 
of Duration, or any part of it. 9 

§ 6. That is, no succession of beings is of Infinity of Duration. For 
were a succession of beings of Infinity of Duration, it would be the 
substratum thereof, or, at least, a part of the substratum. But it being 
not that Substratum, nor any part of it: Therefore, it is not of Infinity 
of Duration. 

§ 7. Every succession, then, of beings is finite in duration. 

Scholium II. — § 1. Again, should it be contended that the Material 
Universe is the Substratum of Infinity of Duration, or any part thereof; 
# (which will be contended, if it be maintained that the Material Uni- 
verse is of Infinity of Duration : For the same reason that it will be 
contended, that a Succession of Beings is the Substratum of Infinity of 
Duration, or a part thereof, if it be maintained that any Succession of 
Beings is of Infinity of Duration.) Should it be contended that the 
Material Universe is the Substratum of Infinity of Duration, or a part 
thereof ; to put to the proof whether or not the Material Universe can 
be such Substratum, or a part thereof, we have but to ask, Are the 
parts of the Material Universe divisible from each other ? and, Are 
they moveable among themselves ? For if they be so divisible and 
moveable, the Material Universe cannot be the Substratum of Infinity 
of Duration, nor an^ part thereof, a the Substratum having parts in 
the sense of capability of separation. 11 , 

§ 2. Now, we know, certainly , that some parts of the Material Uni- 
verse, are divisible from each other; and that every part of it to which 
our mind could be directed is as divisible, as are the parts which we 
certainly know are divisible, is, (as already said,) the conclusion to 
which the rules of philosophy entitle us to come. 

§ 3. Then, the Material Universe cannot be the Substratum of Ina- 
nity of Duration, nor any part thereof. | 

§ 4. Again, we know , certainly , that^ome parts of the Material Uni- 


• Part IL Prop, IV. $0*11. 


*> Part II. Prop. IV. $ 5. 
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verse are moveable cmong themselves; and that every part of it to which 
our mind could be directed is as moveable, as are the parts which we 
certainly know are moveable, is, (in this, as well as in the other case,) 
the conclusion to which we are entitled to come. 

§ Then, again, the Material Universe cannot be the Substratum of 
Infinity of Duration, nor any part thereof. 

§ 6. That is, the Material Universe is finite in duration. For, were 
it of Infinity of Duration, it would be the substratum thereof, or, at 
least, a part of the substratum. But, it being not that Substratum, 
nor any part of it: Therefore, it is not of Infinity of Duration. 

§ 7. The Material Universe is, then, finite in duration. 


Proposition Y. There is, necessarily , but one Being of Infinity 
of Duration. 

§ 1. For, Infinity of Duration either exists without a substratum, or, 
it exists not without a Substratum, which itself exists without a sub- 
stratum : a And in either case, there necessarily is a Being of Infinity 
of Duration, which exists without a Substratum. 15 And we are under 
the necessity of inferring from the existence of such a Being, that there 
can be no more than one such Being. 

§ 2. For, because, ’tis manifest there can be but one Infinity of Dura- 
tion, therefore, on the supposition, that it exists without a substratum, 
and, so, is a being, 0 there can be but one being of Infinity of Duration. 
And because ’tis as manifest there can be but one Substratum of Infinity 
of Duraftm, as that there can be but one Infinity of Duration, and 
because, therefore, ’tis manifest there can be but one such Substratum: 
therefore, on the supposition that Infinity of Duration exists not with- 
out a Substratum, or Being, d there can be but one Being of Infinity of 
Duration. 

§ 3. But, suppose, that from the truth, that there is one necessarily 
existing Being of Infinity of Duration, which exists by itself, or with- 
out a Substratum, it did not follow, that there can be but one such 
Being. Now, this supposition, would amount to this ; that there is one 

* Part II. Prop. HI. § 1 & 2.^ t> Part IL Prop. III. § 4 & & 

• Part II. Prop. III. §4. a Part II. Prop. III. § 6. 
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necessarily existing Being of Infinity of Duration which exists without 
a Substratum, to wit, without any other Being as a substratum — and if 
without any other Being as a Substratum, then, much more, (if that be 
possible,) without any other Being, if this be not the substratum : that 
is, without any other Being at all: to wit, without the necessity of any 
other Being at all : But, that there may be another necessarily existing 
Being of Infinity of Duration which exists without a Substratum, to 
wit, without any other Being as a substratum — and if without any other 
Being as a substratum , then, much more, (if that be possible,) without 
any other Being, if this be not the substratum : that is, without any 
other Being, at all: to wit, without the necessity of any other Being at 
all: And so on: Which would be, in effect, saying, there is not a neces- 
sarily existing Being of Infinity of Duration at all; — tho’ there is a 
necessarily existing Being of Infinity of Duration. And this contra- 
diction following from tho supposing, that from the proposition, there 
is one necessarily existing Beftig of Infinity of Duration, which exists 
by itself, or without a substratum, it did not follow, that there can be 
l)ut one such Being ; it is proved, that the supposition is absurd. 

§ 4. There is, then, necessarily, but one Being of Infinity of Dura- 
tion. 


PART III. 


Proposition I. There is, necessarily, a Being of Infinity of 
Expansion and Infinity of Duration . 

§ 1. This will be made out, if it be proved, that the necessarfly exist- 
ing Being of Infinity of Expansion, and the necessarily existing ^eing 
of Infinity of Duration, are not different Beings, but are identical. 

§ 2. Now, either first , Infinity of Expansion subsists by itself, and, 
then, it is a being : a and, Infinity of Duration subsists by itself, and, 
then, it is a being P 

§ 3. Or, secondly, Infinity of Expansion subsists not without a Sub- 
stratum, or Being: 0 and, Infinity of Duration subsists not without *a 
Substratum, or Being. d i 

• Part L Prop. III. ft 1 & 3, compared with flctylr II. $ 3. 

b Part II. Prop. III. § 1 & 4. « Part I. Prop. IIL § 1 & 5, & 3chol. II. § 3. 

«* Part II. Prop. IIL 5. 
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§ 4. First. Every part of Infinity of Expansion is in every part of 
Infinity of Duration : That is, every part of the being of Infinity of 
Expansion is in every part of the being of Infinity of Duration: Part , 
in all the cases, in the sense of partial consideration only. 

§ 5. To wit, the whole of the being of Infinity of Expansion is in 
the whole of the being of Infinity of Duration : whole, but as a figure. 

§ 0. And this being, most manifestly, impossible, if the being of In- 
finity of Expansion and the being of Infinity of Duration be different; 
it necessarily follows, that they are identical. 

§ 7. That is, on this supposition , Infinity of Expansion is Infinity of 
Duration, and Infinity of Duration is Infinity of Expansion. Which 
conclusion being plainly absurd ; and it necessarily following from the 
supposition, that Infinity of Expansion subsists by itself and that Jn- 
finity of Duration subsists by itself, it is proved, that the supposition 
itself is absurd. Therefore, Infinity of Expansion cannot exist by it- 
self, and Infinity of Duration cannot exist by itself. 

§ 8. Then, secondly, Infinity of Expansion subsists not without » 
Substratum or Being: and Infinity of Duration subsists not without a 
Substratum or Being. 

§ 9. And, as every part of Infinity of Expansion is in every part of 
Infinity of Duration, therefore, every part of the Substratum of Infinity 
of Expansion, is in every part of the Substratum of Infinity of Dura- 
tion: part , but in the sense of partial consideration. 

§ 10. That is, the whole of the Substratum of Infinity of Expansion 
is in the whole of the Substratum of Infinity of Duration: whole , but 
as a figure. 

§ 11. And this being most manifestly impossible, if the Substratum, 
or Beincof Infinity of Expansion, and the Substratum, or Being, of 
Infinity of Duration, be different, it follows necessarily, that they are 
identical : To wit, the Substratum, or Being, of Infinity of Expansion 
is, also, the Substratum, or Being, of Infinity of Duration. 

§ 12. And this being proved, it is made out, there is necessarily, a 
Being of Infinity of Expansion, and Infinity of Duration* 

^ § 13. There is, then, necessarily, a Being of Infinity of Expansion 
and Infinity of Duration. 
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Proposition II. The Being of Infinity of Expansion and Infinity 
of Duration is , necessarily , of unity and simplicity, 

§ 1. For the Being of Infinity of Expansion is, necessarily, of unity 
and simplicity.* And, the Being of Infinity of Duration is, neces- 
sarily, of unity and simplicity. b And these two being not different 
but identical, 0 it follows, that the Being of Infinity of Expansion and 
Infinity of Duration is, necessarily, of unity and simplicity. 

§ 2. The Being of Infinity of Expansion and Infinity of Duration is, 
then, necessarily, of unity and simplicity. 


Proposition III. There is necessarily hut one Being of Infinity of 
Expansion and Infinity of Duration. 

* § 1. For there is, necessarily, but one Being of Infinity of Expan- 
sion. d And the Being of Infinity of Expansion being also the Being 
of Infinity of Duration, 6 it follows, that there is, necessarily, but one 
Being of Infinity of Expansion and Infinity of Duration. 

§ 2. There is, necessarily, then, but one Being of Infinity of Expan- 
sion and Infinity of Duration. 


* Part I. Prop. TV. § 8, compared with Schol. II. § 8. 
b Part II. Prop. IV. § 8. c Part III. Prop. I. § 11. 

d Part I. Prop. V. § 4. • Part III. Prop. I. 8 11- 
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BOOK II. 
PART I. 


Proposition. The one , simple , Being of Infinity of Expansion 
and Duration is , necessarily , Intelligent , and All-knowing. 

§ 1. For is Intelligence. And Intelligence either began to be, 
or it never began to be. ✓ 

§ 2. That it never began to be, is evident in this, that if it began to 
be, it must have had a cause ; for whatever begins to be must have a* 
came. And the cause of Intelligence must be of Intelligence ; for what 
is not of Intelligence cannot make Intelligence begin to' be. Now, Intelli- 
gence being , before Intelligence began to be, is a contradiction. And 
this absurdity following from the supposition, that Intelligence began to 
be, it is proved, that Intelligence never began to be : To wit, is of In- 
finity of Duration. 

§ 3. And as Intelligence is of Infinity of Duration, and it supposes a 
Being: And no succession of Beings is of Infinity of Duration:* It 
necessarily follows that there is one Being of Infinity of Duration which 
is of Intelligence. And as there is but one Being of Infinity of Dura- 
tion: 15 an&.this Being is of simplicity: 0 and is also of Infinity of Expan- 
sion: & It follows, that the one, simple, Being of Infinity of Expansion 
and Duration is necessarily of Intelligence. 

§ 4. And that this Being is A ll-knowing, is no inference from the 
proposition, that the one, simple, Being of Infinity of Expansion and 
Duration is necessarily of Intelligence, for it is, indeed, implied by such 
proposition: A Being of Intelligence who is of Infinity of Expansion 
and Duration, is convertible with an All-knowing, or All-wise Being. 

§ 5. The one, simple, Being! of Infinity of Expansion and Duration, 
is, then, necessarily Intelligent, $nd AlUknovnng. 

* Book I. Part II. SchoL L » J, b Book I. Part n. Prop. V. $ 4. 

C Book I. Part II. Prop. IV. § 8. 4 Book I. Part III. Prop. L g 11. 
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PART II. 


Proposition. The one , simple , Being of Infinity of Expansion 
and Duration , that is of Intelligence , or is All-knowing , is, neces- 
sarily, All-powerful. 

§ 1. This will be made out, if it be proved, that the Being of Infinity 
of Expansion afid Duration has some power, and if there can be nothing 
external to this Being to restrain his acting. 

§ 2. It will be proved, that that Being has some power, if it be 
proved, that he made matter begin to be. 

§ 3. Then, as the Material Universe is finite in duration, a or began 
to be, it must have had a cause: for, Whatever begins to be must have a 
cause. And as this cause must be the one, simple, Being of Infinity of 
Expansion and Duration, that is of Intelligence, or is All-knowing: 
Jherefore it is proved, this Being has some power. b And, it is most 
clear, there can be nothing external to that Being to restrain his acting. 

§ 4. And this be^ng nlear, and it being proved that the one, simple, 
Being of Infinity of Expansion and Duration, that is of Intelligence, or 
is All-knowing, has somo power ; it is made out, that this Being is, 
necessarily, All-powerful « 

§ 5. The one, ♦simple, Being of Infinity of Expansion and Duration, 
is, then, necessarily, AlUpowerful. 


PART III. 


Proposition. The one , simple , Being of Infinity of Expansion 
and Duration, that is of Intelligence, or is All-knowing, and All- 
powerful, is, necessarily, Free. 

§ 1. This will be made out, if it be proved, that the Being of Infinity 
of Expansion and Duration made motion begin to be. 

§ 2. Motion implies a substance, moyei. Now, ’tis obvious that a 
substance of Infinity of Extension is t immoveable. Therefore, a sub- 

% b §2. ® 1 1. 


» Book I. Part II. Schol. II. § 6. 
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stance which is moved must be finite in extension. There are sub- 
stances now in motion: Whatever begins to be must have a cause: No 
Succession of Substances is of Infinity of Duration:** The Material 
Universe is finite in duration : b Therefore, the moving substances began 
to be; and so, must have had a cause. And this cause must be the one, 
simple, Being of Infinity of Expansion and Duration, that is of Intelli- 
gence, or is All-knowing, and AU-powerful : And, therefore, this 
Being made moving substances, or motion, begin to be. 

§ 3. And this being proved, it is made out, that that Being is, neces- 
sarily, Free. 0 

§ 4. The one, simple, Being of Infinity of Expansion and Duration, 
that is of Intelligence, or is All-knowing, and All-powerful, is, then, 
necessarily, Free . 


APPENDIX 


“ Infinity of Extension is necessarily existing .” — Proposition I. 

Let the extension be of space merely , or of matter merely, or of space 
and matter together. The proposition affirms that there is Infinity of 
Extension, but affirms nothing more. 


> 

“T Vhat is- not of Intelligence cannot make Intelligence begin to be .” — In 
§ 2 of Part i., Book II. 

This is laid down as an axiom. But it will not be true if Intelli- 
gence be the result of figure and motion. And will this be true if 
matter, as matter, be intelligent ? 

Even supposing Intelligence to be the result of figure and motion; 
and that all matter thinks : If matter, and figure and motion, be not 
of Infinity of Duration, th(Jy must, themselves, have had a cause, for 
Whatever begins to be must KavQ a cause, 

o 

• Book I. Part II. Schol. I. § 6. b Book I. Part II. Schol. II. 8 6. • § 1. B 
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EXTRACT FROM THE “REFUTATION” 


“CIIAP* VI. 

“ Fallacies of Mr Gillesjne — ‘ The Argument ? t 

[1.] “This gran^l argument is laid out in two books. In the first, 
the metaphysico-theologian endeavours to prove that some being exists 
which is the sine qua non of every other thing in existence. It con- 
sists of three parts, or series of propositions, maintaining, first, that 
Space is this b*ing ; second, that Duration is also a being of the same 
kind; and, third, that these arc not different, but identical. The 
second book ascribes to the subject of the foremen tioned proofs, the 
divine attributes of omniscience, unlimited power, and freedom o' 
agency. 

[2.] “We cannot ^afford time — much less can it be expected that 
others should afford patience — both to make a general analysis of this 
argument, and examine the reasonings brought up in support of the 
different parts of it. As, therefore, authors are peculiarly jealous of 


t Antitheos did not number his paragraphs. As, when I quote his words, I give not 
only the chapter but the paragraph ; it is requisite that I number his paragraphs for 
him. To preserve Intact, however, the distinction between what is Antltheos’s, a*d 
what is mine, the figures, now supplied, are enclosed within brackets. 

I may seize this opportunity to mention, generally, that, in order that I might ani- 
madvert on my opponent’s words to good purnosi in my reader’s eyes, I have always 
assigned the particular places themselves, wherever they were: the reader, therefore, 
who wishes to look at the passages in the various chapters of the “ Hesitation ” itself, 
Wnust turn to the chapters, one after the other, and count the paragraphs for himself. 
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their privileges, and tetchy and froward with regard to any freedom 
used in the treatment of their expressions, we shall take the most 
laborious, and, at the same time, least advantageous way of combating 
Mr Gillespie’s principles, — book by book, and proposition by proposi- 
tion. This course is the more necessary, as the argument a priori , 
unliie that derived from experience, depends upon a chain of reason- 
ing, — not upon the pointed putting of a single case, or the tautological 
repetition of a thousand. 

[3.] “ The first proposition, — 4 Infinity of extension is necessarily ex- 
isting,’ — it would be absurd in the extreme to deny. No more can we 
imagine any limit prescribable to extension, than we can imagine the 
outside of a house to be in the inside of it. The same unqualified 
assent, however, cannot be accorded to proposition the second; namely, 
that ‘ Infinity of extension is necessarily indivisible ’ 

[4.] u Here, the author has given up his abstract necessity, and looks 
for something like experiment as alone capable of satisfying him : for, 
notwithstanding some unmeaning talk, intended to explain away this 
desertion of his own principles, he evidently insists upon a real divi- 
sion — an actual separation of parts, with some <listamce, however little, 
between them, as that which he means by divisibility. If Mr Gillespie 
pleads not guilty to this charge, I would ask him how mathematicians 
have always regarded the smallest particle of matter divisible to infi- 
nity? Do they ever contemplate actual separation of parts in such 
cases? No; but parts — as Mr Gillespie himself has it — in the sense of 
partial consideration only. When they speak of the hemispheres of 
the earth, divided either by the plane of the equator, or that passing 
from the meridian of Greenwich to the 180th degree of longitude, — 
are they necessarily guilty of speaking unintelligibly? If not, how is it 
that extension is necessarily indivisible ? 

[5.] “ It may be said, perhaps, that although matter is, mentally, 
easy enough to divide, it is impossible to apply the same process to 
extension. But is not the space occupied by the earth, — or say, its 
useful little representative, a twelve or a twenty-inch globe, — as easily 
conceived to be divisible by a mathematical plane, as the globe itself, 
which is not really, but only mentally divided? A mathematical 
point has no dimensions, becluse whatever possesses dimensions must 
possess figure, and that whicn has figure cannot be a point. In like 
manner, a plane cannot have thickness, since whatever is of the 
smallest thickness is not a plane but a solid. In dividing space by 
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abstraction, therefore, there is no necessity , as our author would have 
us beljeve, of falling into the absurdity of space divided by actual 
separation of the parts, leaving no space between them. 

[6.] “ It would be of no great consequence although the second pro- 
position were as irrefragable as the first; for it bears upon nothing at 
all applicable to any being, whether real or imaginary. But weVieed 
not always allow even gratuitous fallacies to escape. The exposure, at 
least, shows the badness of the cause that renders the adoption of them 
necessary. If Mr Gillespie’s indivisibility be understood in an abstract 
sense, his proposition is not true ; if, in reference to actual experiment, 
he may be applauded for having recourse to inductive instead of a 
priori reasoning, but he need not so soon .have neglected the principles 
upon which he started, without intimating some ground for the change. 

[7.] u A corollary is here introduced, asserting the immoveability of 
extension. It is true, that either finity or infinity of extension can 
never be supposed capable of motion* Space cannot be carried out of 
itself, nor can those parts of it occupied by Mont Blanc, for example, 
%nd the Peak of Teneriffe, ever be imagined to change places. To the 
truth of what is heje-aftaintained, therefore, we must give unreserved 
assent, independent of its nominal connection with the false doctrine 
immediately going before. 

[8.] “ But we now come to a proposition which may be said to carry 
with it all the^ strength, if it has any, as well as the weakness, of Mr 
Gillespie’s ‘Argument.’ It is the third in number, and announces that 
‘ There is necessarily a being of infinity of extension. 

[9.] “ If we had not already seen that the author’s reasoning leads 
us to conclude that his Being is to be regarded as something substan- 
tial, we should have -been at a loss what to make of the subject of the 
above predicate. As a logician would say, it is not distributee!. $ut ^ 
we refer to the third division of his introduction, we find him contending 
that the necessary being must be of the character now ascribed to that 
subject. At the twenty-third section he avows, that ‘ It may be laid 
‘ down as one of those truths which admit of no contradiction, that 
‘ with regard to the uncreated substance, at least, virtue [meani^ 
‘ power, I presume,] cannot be without substance. , Speaking of this 
i substance,’ the author goes on to say, ‘ Bir Isaac Newton hath these 
* words,’ — which may be rendered — ‘ Omnipresence is not by power 
‘ alone, but also by substance ; for wifhout substance , power cmnot pos - 
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[10.] 44 Not only, however, is the necessary being of Mr Gillespie 
said to be a substance, and therefore, by his own and Sir Isaafr New- 
ton’s showing, possessed of virtue or power, but it has already been 
designated, 4 the intelligent cause of all things.’ I am quite aware, that 
neither intelligence nor power can be demonstrated of any thing a 
priofiij which we shall see when this author’s reasoning upon those 
attributes falls in our way. We may, nevertheless, in endeavouring to* 
bear in mind the description of Being, of whom so great things are pre- 
dicated, avail ourselves of any expression of opinion respecting it, that 
may be scattered throughout the work. It is only on this account that 
I have at present alluded to these after-considerations at all. 

[11.] 44 Relative to a Being of this sort, then, — at all events, relative to 
a substantial being, the truth of the predicate is what we have now to 
try. The evidence in support of the third proposition is stated in the 
form of a dilemma. 4 Either infinity of extension subsists, or, (whicl 
4 is the same thing), we conceive ft to subsist, without a support or sub 
4 stratum; or, it subsists not, or we conceive it not to subsist, without ^ 

4 support or substratum. First, If infinity of extension subsist withou 
4 a substratum, then it is a substance.— Secondlyf^f tyfmity of extension 
4 subsist not without a substratum, then, it being a contradiction to deny 
4 there is infinity of extension, it is a contradiction to deny there is a 
4 substratum to it.’ 

[12.] 44 The conclusion deduced from the latter alternative, besides ap 
pearing lame and impotent, is somewhat laughable. But allowing ita 
logic to pass, it may be worth while, if only for amusement, to try the 
force of this, the negative horn of the dilemma, by ascertaining what iu 
is made of. — The primary signification of the word substratum is, a 
thing lying under something else. Supposing, fbr instance, a bed of 
gravel to lie under the soil, gravel is the substratum of that soil ; if 
there be sandstone below that, the sandstone is the substratum of the 
gravel ; if coal be found beneath the rock, coal is the substratum of it, 
and so on as far as we can penetrate. To say, therefore, that space must 
have a substratum, is nothing less than saying that it must have some- 
thing to rest upon ; something to hold it up. That is, — Space must 
have limits; and^there must be something in existence beyond its 
limits to keep it from falling^— out of itself ! If this be not the acme of 
absurdity, a ship falling overbold, as our sailors’ jest goes, is no longer a 
joke ; and the clown who boastedithat he could swallow himself, boasted 
of nothing that he might not be reasonably be expected to perform. 11 
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|1&] “ Should it be contended that the term ought to be understood J 
in its^leondary acceptation, and that the substratum of the infinity of 
extension subsists within itself, as any material body is said to be the 
substratum of its own extension 1 would remark, that we know of 
nothing possessing extension except matter,— nothing else that can 
stand as an object to which extension may be ascribed as a property; 
and that matter, not existing by mathematical, but only by physical 
necessity, cannot be the substratum referred to. Hence it is evident 
that, in material bodies, comprising all that we do know, or can know 
of Being, it is impossible to find anything that will serve Mr Gillespie’s 
purpose. Even this impossibility overlooked, however, what is it that 
next meets our view? — One substance occupying infinite extension, and 
another occupying part of this extension, if not also the whole of it; in 
other words, two things at the same time occupying the same space. 
Theology always entangles its advocates in inextricable absurdities. 

[14.] u A religious friend '.■>'/ ho hiv$ corresponded with me upon this 
point, alleges that the substance of the substratum of infinite extension 
‘is not material; but this is mere babble; something he has been taught 
to repeat, — not tiy^jetate of his sounder judgment. Substance and 
matter are the same. The words are synonymous and convertible. 
When used otherwise they become unintelligible; inasmuch as we 
might then talk of an unsubstantial substance and immaterial 
matter. 

[15.] “ But,, to refer to tlie first proposition,— has it not been demon- 
strated that infinity of extension exists necessarily? — that it exists,' 
per sc, by the most abstract and metaphysical necessity? In what 
sort of predicament, then, must that reasoning appear, which gives up 
a leading and universally admitted truth by placing it in a question- 
able position? Mr Gillespie’s dilemma recognises, at leasts the possi- 
bility of infinite extension requiring a substratum to support it — in- 
finite extension which is itself necessary ! How is this ? Was it found 
that although Space possessed a few of the divine attributes, it did not 
possess all, nor any thing like all that were deemed needful to consti- 
tute a respectable deity? Notwithstanding appearances, I should hope 
not. But, at any rate, we are again landed in a quagmire of absurdity 
— the absurdity of supposing a thing to dependent and independent 
at the same time. If Space must be^ conceived a priori necessary, to 
talk of a substratum being necessary in the same sense of the word is 
% noftsense : on the other hand, if it stands in need of a substratum, the 
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foundation stone of this great argument must crumble into dust, and 
be unfit to serve as a substratum to anything. 

[16.] u But if we are dissatisfied with the author's substratum, we 
are not much better situated with the alternative left us ; for according 
to the dilemma he has imposed upon us, we are obliged to conclude 
that infinity of extension is itself a substance. I had thought infinity 
a mere nominal adjunct allowed to space, from the circumstance of our 
being unable to conceive limits to its extent; but the theist, it seems, 
thinks otherwise. Infinity, with him, must be a substance. On the 
same ground, we might contend that finity is a substance too. Sup- 
posing, however, that space infinitely extended is what he means, all 
that we can say is, that if it be a substance it is no longer Space, or 
extension, or any thing else than, — just a substance; — unless it may be 
both extension and substance at the same moment. But these are pro- 
fane thoughts. Perhaps according to the new school of theology, not 
only may a book be a substance, |Ait its ^extension may abo be a sub- 
stance, its weight another, its colour a third, and so forth. Let us 
hear, however, how the divine theory of infinity of extension being a 
substance is to be sustained. — Mark with wha^Jw^dness of reasoning 
it is brought out. The infidel must look well to his footing and points 
of defence, lest he be laid prostrate by its overwhelming force. 

[17.] “ ‘ If any one should deny that it is a substance, it so subsist- 
* mg/ [that is, without a support or substratum;] ‘to proye beyond con- 
‘ tradiction the utter absurdity of such denial, we have but to defy him 
‘ to show why infinity of extension is not a substance, so far forth as it 
‘ can subsist by itself or without a substratum.’ 

[18.] “A new era has thus dawned upon logic. A grand discovery 
is on the eve of rendering her power irresistible, and her reign ever- 
lasting anti glorious. It is to be henceforth no longer necessary for us 
to prove an affirmative : assert what we may, no one dare deny our 
assertions. For to prove beyond contradiction the utter absurdity of 
such denial, we have only to put a brave face on it, and throw a defiance 
in the teeth of our opponent to prove the negative. 

[19.] “ But waiving, in the meantime, our plea of want of evidence for 
tlie affirmative, a simple man would say in relation to the case before 
us, that substance possesses ^traction, which extension does not ; that 
it is observed under a thousand varieties of figure, density, colour, 
motion, taste, odour, combustioji, crystallization, &c., which neither 
extension nor infinity ever is, or can in its nature be. He might, i% 
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his dep Arable ignorance, ask if ever infinity was weighed, or extension 
analysed and its elements reduced to gas? This would, I dare say, 
only evince in the eyes of the theologian, that sugh a person had no 
idea of the very convenient art of applying metaphysical language to 
tilings physical ; whereby a mere abstraction, or at most a property of 
something else, can so easily he charmed into a reality. His siftwing 
why infinity of extension is not a substance, therefore, would be set 
down as grovelling and common-place, and, by consequence, useless. 

[20.] “After all, however, how does , the notable proposition stand, 
that there is necessarily a Being of infinity of extension? The prin- 
ciple of the argument brought up in support of it — the dilemma, in 
short — gives way on every side. It stands without a vestige of backing, 
except from the vain and swelling words of a blustering defiance, the 
value of whiflh no one but a fool could be at a loss to estimate. 

• (21.] “The author himself, indeed, seems not half. sure of having 
made good the doctrine he Mis annJhneed : for after having done all ho 
could do, by the foisting in of a substratum upon extension to the 
destruction of its necessary existence, — he comforts himself with the 
reflection, that it/S-vf-very little consequence whether men will or will 
not consent to call this substratum by the name of being or substance, 
because 4, tis certain that the word substance or being, has never been 
‘ employed, can never be employed, to stand for anything more, at 
‘ least, than the substratum of infinity of extension/ It is, of course, 
of no manner of importance whether men consent to do what they 
always have done and must continue to do, or whether they will not. 
But how far is the because and its certainty consistent with the lurking 
suspicion of the honoured name of Being or Substance being refused to 
his unsupported substratum? Yet, on the very heels of this misgiving, 
lie concludes, — ‘ There is, then , necessarily, a Being lit infyiity of 
‘ extension.’ The worthy old father of the church, who declared his 
belief of a Christian dogma because it was impossible, is not far from 
having a logician of the mathematical school to keep him in counte- 
nance. Mr Gillespie frames a most absolute conclusion with his pre- 
mises dubiously faltering on his lips.” 
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